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The regal new Cadillac Sedan de Ville pauses on a side road in the snow-clad Colorado Rockies, 


ING LIKE A NEW CAR FOR 
1 oo a. So 


You'll sit tall when you take the wheel of a hand 


THERES NOTH 
: 


safely 
being, 


some new General Motors car... and no wonder! 


Here is the feel of real motoring—quiet, smooth, 
worry-free. Here is a car that inspires satisfaction 
soft 


the 


family size! Relax sink back in those 
cushions. Look at the beauty all around you 
handsome interior and fresh styling with Body by 
Fisher. Let your eyes follow those soft, sculptured 
Now 


head for the highway. 


take 


lines. Exciting, aren’t they? start the engine 


and swing out into traffic. . 


This where GM engineering begins to 


is 


f your choice 


vrrolet « Pontiac e Oldsmobile e Buick e ( 
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‘adillac ¢ All with Body by Fisher 





and some adm are rs come up lo vesit and he q for food. 


You get a certain feeling as you travel smoothly, smartly, 


in a 1961 General Motors car—it’s a sense of well- 
of satisfaction. And GM has it for you in sizes to suit! 

meaning. Here you can really experience the per- 
formance of this wonderful machine and the feeling 
GM’s 


Are you convinced 


of safety and confidence that comes wiih 


traditional built-in reliability. 
that GM has got it 


you know. Much more. A wide-as-the-world selec- 


this year? There’s more proof, 


tion of cars, for instance... with an assortment of 


models, sizes, colors, engines and transmissions 


that will amaze you. There’s sure to be one that’s 
perfect for your family. Start the New Year right 
with a new car from your GM dealer. Visit him today: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


go GM! 
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America’s most-visited National Monument! 


FF YEARS after the historic voyage of 


Columbus, Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 


sailed into San Diego Bay and discovered 
California. Cabrillo liked what he saw 
describing it in his log as a “closed and very 
good port:’ Thousands of others who have 
followed Cabrillo have also discovered what 
they want in San Diego. 

This old lighthouse stands on the grounds 
of the Cabrillo National Monument which 
attracts more visitors each year than any other 


National Monument. There's a good reason: 


from the top of the tower, visitors behold one 
of the great seascapes of the world. In one 
breathtaking vista, you see two great bays, a 
jet airfield, five cities, mountains, ocean and 
Mexico. 

Visiting historical sites and looking at 
spectacular scenery are just two of countless 
things to do in San Diego. Beaches are wide 
—surf exciting—fishing so good it is often 
necessary to have the catch canned after a 
trip. Mexico is only a half-hour’s drive from 


downtown San Diego. Tijuana offers bull- 


fights, horse racing, dog racing, jai alai, night 
clubs. All this in a climate where the sun 
shines 353 days a year! 

Discover for yourself what San Diego 
offers. Free folders are available to help you. 
Write to San Diego Convention & Tourist 
Bureau, Dept. H-261, 924 Second Avenue, 
San Diego 1, California. 


SAN DIEGO & 


Where California and Mexico Meet by the Blue Pacific 
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Relax your way to Hurope on the 
s.s. United States with a gala 
“Whos Who’ of transatlantic travel 


The staff 
knows what you 
want before 
you ask... 


on the worlds fastest ship 





Colonel & Mrs. Leon Mandel of Chicago dine during their 5th crossing in the last 
18 months. Mrs. Mandel is women’s world shotgun champion. He is the well- 
known department store executive, uses U. S. Lines for shipping, too. (U. S. Lines 
serves major world ports with a fleet of 53 fast freighters.) 


In the Navajo Room having traditional high tea... 
Mr. & Mrs. Allyn H. Barber of Pasadena. He is a 
prominent attorney. Elegant public rooms and apart- 
ment-size staterooms are favorite features of the ship. 


Such service takes a big staff! There are 700 stewards—one 
to every 3 passengers; each is a specialist in dealing with 
V.I.P.’s! You'll cherish forever your five days with the peo- 
ple who like to live elegantly on the s.s. United States. 
s.s. United States arrives in Europe on the 5th day. 
Air conditioned. Almost unlimited luggage space. First 
class $396.50 up, Cabin $250.50 up, Tourist $195.50 up. 
s.s. America, for the luxury of extra hours at sea. First 
class $337 up, Tourist $197 up. 


10% round-trip reduction on all rates during Thrift Season. 





e — yt ri 4 ba. j j - 
Mr. & Mrs. Russell V. Downing, New York (he is President gf Radio + ‘ 1 ~ 
City Music Hall) stop for bouillon during a stroll. They choose the 8.5. ( I } it ¢ h( | ~ t; } te ty Hy , i I 1é AS 
United States because they “have such a wonderful time.” There’s a 
movie theatre aboard, a pool and gym, and 3 Meyer Davis orchestras. Owner-Operators of the s.s. United States, the s.s. America and a fleet of 53 
fast cargo vessels to Europe, the United Kingdom, the Far East, and Australia 





SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
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FEBRUARY COVER. The beauty and proud tradition of Puerto Rico are embodied 
in this month’s cover by Tom Hollyman. The imperious young woman is Jacqueline 
Mercedes Wirshing-Serralles, twenty years old and a member of a famous rum-making 
family. Five generations ago, Don Juan Serralles founded a dynasty that produced rum and, 
lately, Jacqueline Mercedes. Here she stands on the porch of one of the many graceful 
old mansions in the town of Ponce, a busy port and Puerto Rico’s second largest city. 


NEXT MONTH. With the March issue Holiday marks its fifteenth year; as a birthday 
offering we present an extra-rich assortment of the Worlds of Holiday. Bruce Catton 
evokes the spine-chilling momentousness of the Civil War’s first day, V. S. Pritchett takes 
us up the Thames with eloquent enthusiasm and John Steinbeck struggles to understand 
his sons. Other subjects and other worlds: Gibraltar, UNESCO, Eleuthera, Dining in 
Washington, St. Augustine, the Most Fashionable Women, and a Handbook of Trees. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . . . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











CRISP ©2 
CRACKLING 


COLD 


cubes vastly improve taste, looks and 
life of a beverage. Furthermore, cubes 
stay aloofly frigid (thus conveniently 
detached) within the vacuum-insulated, 
Stronglas™. interior of your THERMOS 
brand Ice Preserver. Styled, sized, 
priced to suit all, THERMOS brand Ice 
Preservers are great for birthdays, 
anniversaries, housewarmings—and 
especially your own entertaining at 
home or office. 


GIVE SOMETHING » ik MD 
SMART av 5. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT : 



























FOR RESERVATIONS: 


DALLAS: 

Riverside 2-6959 
PITTSBURGH: 

EXpress 1-4028 
LOS ANGELES: 

BRadshaw 2-8611 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

EXbrook 7-2287 
CHICAGO: 

CEntral 6-3317 
NEW YORK: 

PLaza 7-4454 
TORONTO: 

EMpire 3-6728 


LAS VEGAS: 
DUdley 2-7100 
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6 BA to $1354 


7 to 25 countries —15 to 41 days 











JET TRAVEL IN THE BEST OF CIRCLES 


Belgium « France « Holland « Switzerland « Germany e Italy 
England « Scotland « Ireland « Luxembourg « Liechtenstein 
Austria « Denmark « Sweden « Norway « San Marino « Monaco « Israel 
Spain e Portugal « Greece « Yugoslavia « Turkey « Egypt « Lebanon 
You pick the places — set your own pace — on personally-escorted 
Golden Circles aboard Sabena. And you know in advance what total 
cost will be — these heart-of-Europe adventures with ‘‘Add-A-City”’, 
‘“‘Add-A-Country”’ stopovers cover everything in low, low prices. 


1st class hotels with bath most nights. 


ALL 


Meals every day; Breakfast-in-Bed. 

Deluxe pullman motorcoach travel. 
‘““See-More Siteseeing’’, ‘‘Do More’’ features. 
Taxes, admissions, even tips included! 


Space is limited, most dates, to 20 congenial people. Make your date 
now for Sabena ‘‘Jet Magnifique’ departures any Saturday! 


WRITE YOUR GOLDEN CIRCLE AGENT NOW! 


Alaska, Fairbanks 
Arctic Alaska Travel Service 
Empress Theater, Phone: 2141 


Alabama, Mobile 
Greater America Tours 
Cawthon Hotel, Phone: HE 2-8680 


Arizona, Tucson 
American International Travel Service 
27 E. Broadway, Phone: MA 4-5521 


California, Fullerton 
O’Donnell Tour & Travel Service 
827 N. Harbor Blvd., Phone: TR 1-0610 


California, Los Angeles 
Travel Center, Inc 
649 S. Olive St., «phone: MA 7-4746 


California, Palo Aito 
University Travel Service 
534 Ramona St., Phone: DA 3-2468 


California, San Francisco 
Allied Travel Service, Inc. 
323 Geary St., Phone: —g 1-4869 
oy Travel Center, | 
133 O'Farrell St., Phone: YU 2-5867 


Panorama Travel Service 
37 Stonestown, Phone: MO 1-3111 


California, Visalia 
Visalia Travel Service 
08 E. Main St., Phone: RE 2-5327 


Colorado, Denver 
tar Steele World Wide Travel Service 
1660 Champa, Phone: AL 5-0351 


Connecticut, Settncnert 
Barnum Travel Bur 
232 Fairfield Ave., 4 ‘FO 7-538) 


Washington, D.C. 
Overseas Travel Agency Cor 
1700 ‘’K’’ St., N.W., Phone: RE 7-6387 


Florida, sg A 
Wylly’s Tours, Ini 
2921 Collins hee, Phone: JE 8-0751 


Florida, Orlando 
Orlando Travel Service 
559 North Orange Ave., Phone: GA 4-8393 


Georgia, Atlanta 
Holiday Travel, Inc 
51 Forsyth St., N. W., Phone: MU 8-8312 


Hawali, Honolulu 
Hawaii Travel Dept. 
Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd. 
Davies Bidg., Phone: 56991 


IMinois, ay al 
United Travel Se 
564 N. Water St. Phone: 429-5358 


Illinois, Moline 
Deporter Travel Age 
1823 7th St., Phone: 64-1333 


indiana, Indianapolis 
Grueninger Travel Service 
150 W. Market St., Phone: ME 4-4414 


lowa, Des Pie 
World Travel, 
416 10th St., Picnee AT 8-8875 


lowa, Maquoketa 
Decker House Travel Agenc 
Decker House Inn, Phone: L 2-2431 
Kansas, Kansas City 

Jerry Burke Travel Service 

Town House Motel, Phone: MA 1-1306 


Massachusetts, Worcester 
Sullivan Travel Service, Inc. 
5 Pleasant St., Phone: PL 2-2845 


Maryland, Hagerstown 
Vic Miller Travel Agency 
49 Summit Ave., Phone: RE 9-2200 


Missouri, =.  baate 
Adventure T 
812 Olive St . "Phone: MA 1-1373 


Traveler’s Service, 
9638 Olive St. Read” Phone: WY 1-2034 


New Jersey, Camden 
Camden Travel Service, Inc. 
710 Market St., Phone: WO 3-5800 
New Jersey, io Amboy 
Margaretten & Co., Inc. Travel Dept. 
276 Hobart St., Phone: HI 2-0900 
ow York, New —_ 

Wt ae Travel, 
41 E. 42nd St., 1. “MU 2-2272 


World View Tours, Inc. 
452 Fifth Ave., Weems LO 4-8890 


Worldways (opp. Public Library) 
475 Fifth Ave., Phone: MU 3-6490 


SeAir Travel, Inc. 
415 Lexington Ave., Phone: YU 6-7890 


North Carolina, Hickory 
George Shipp Travel Agency, Inc. 
Hotel Hickory, Phone: DI 5-4177 


Ohio, Akro 
Borovitz Travel Service, Inc. 
331 S. Main St., Phone: JE 5-6174 


Ohio, Cleveland 
Shaker Square Travel Service, Inc. 
13109 Shaker Sq., Phone: LO 1-6700 


Ohio, Columbus 
Richard Lewis Travel Service 
Gay at Fourth, Phone: CA 1-6577 


Ohio, Rocky River 
Westgate Travel Service, Inc 
20575 Center Ridge Rd., Phone: ED 3-0700 


Oregon, Portland 
Dorothy Van Nuys Travel Service, Inc. 
Suite 802-Cascade Bidg., Phone: CA 6-6133 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
McGettigan’s Travel Bureau, Inc. 
1604 Fox Bid 

1612 Market t., Phone: LO 8-0261 


O'Keefe Travel Agency 
1615 Pennsylvania Bivd., Phone: LO 8-4915 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Pacific told Travel 

Hotel Sherw: 

212 Wood St. , Phone: GR 1-5367 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster 
Ridgewa by 
126 N. n St. 
Phone: EX. ry 0712, 7-8834 


Oklahoma, in 
Travel Untimit 
103 E. Fourth St, Phone: LU 7-8408 


Texas, Houston 
Harvey Travel Bureau 
2005 W. Gray, Phone: JA 9-3911 


Virginia, Norfolk 
Garris Travel Service 
Plume & Atlantic Sts., Phone: MA 2-6691 


Frank J. Serves World Wide 
Travel 

1216 Colonial Bank Bidg. 

Phone: DI 4-3181 


an. Seattle 
Travel Advisors, Inc. 
303 Fourth & Pike Bidg. 
Phone: MA 4-5357 
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LETTERS 


Chicago Cheers 

As a citizen of Chicago, I thank you. 

The Three Chicagos (December 
HOLIDAY) will serve as a reminder to 
me, as it should to all, when the next 
person comes along and sardonically 
asks, ‘What has Chicago got?” we can 
say in simple terms, “What doesn’t 
Chicago have?” The true qualities have 
blossomed forth under the skillful 
guidance of Sean O’Faolain. 

Chicago is an ever-advancing city, a 
sight to behold, a marvel to visit, a 
pleasure and honor to live in. I love 
Chicago and millions of others do too. 

PAUL SCHOENWETTER 
Chicago 


The article is the best on Chicago I 
have ever read. It is truthful but not 
pessimistic, and that in itself is a large 
order on any subject, especially on 
Chicago, where to tell the truth about 
the place plunges one into despair. The 
author finds the city’s strength and in 
so doing reveals his own—fine char- 
acter, penetrating intellect, warm heart, 
deep understanding. Chicago as a sub- 
ject has defeated many a good reporter 
with a parochial outlook. Current mo- 
rality is useless. It requires a catholic 
taste, true sophistication, and a deep 
understanding of people. 

ROBERT MAJEWSKI 
San Francisco 


Sean O’Faolain leaves nothing to be 
desired in his magnificent article, as the 
city of Chicago itself leaves nothing to 
be desired as a place to really live. 

EDWIN G. SCHWENN 
Executive Editor 

The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
Chicago 


I don’t know when I've enjoyed any 
issue of any magazine as much as your 
December book. 

The Three Chicagos brought under- 
standing of a city that had heretofore 
been an enigma to me. And James 
Thurber’s charming essay (Party of 
One—Such a Phrase As Drifts Through 
Dreams) suggested a parlor game to in- 
troduce into a conversation that needs 
stimulation. I shall begin either with a 
borrowing from Mr. Thurber or with 
my own favorite mangled simile: “The 
flaw in the ointment.’ Then on to 
“This is surely a color from another 
horse.” Or are these malapropisms, the 
kind that convey more real meaning 
than the purists’ phrases? 

MISS MARJORIE FOLLMER 
Stamford, Conn. 


Dedicated Sportsman 

Some of the scruffier of my skiing 
friends here in Hanover have reacted 
strongly to Sugarbush: The Fashionable 
and the Fast (December HOLIDAY). 

Our objection is in the way you so 
blithely undermine the philosophy of 
skiing as a sport. Skiing is one of the 
world’s great sports, ranking with 
mountaineering, sailing, big-game hunt- 
ing and bullfighting. The common ele- 
ment inherent in all these is that the 
participant is competing with and con- 
trolling the forces of nature. Not that 
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skiing must be severe and Spartan in 
nature: we have nothing against ski 
lodges and chairlifts, since they enable 
the skier to increase his skill under 
more pleasant conditions. Nor does the 
skier have to be a hairy-chested Viking. 
Women and children and weekend 
skiers have their rightful place in the 
sport. 

But why does the new skiing crowd 
have to drag all the accouterments of 
urban life up to the ski areas? Your 
article says in so many words that the 
new sophisticates have brought “‘pres- 
tige” to skiing by replacing the frozen 
clods who lumbered around in the snow 
on barrel staves with a new elite of 
socialites, clotheshorses and _ Italian 
restaurateurs. So what is this prestige? 
Looking around at big ski resorts has 
convinced me that the new badge of 
prestige is a sealskin parka, a pair of 
purple stretch pants and, in the case of 
the girls, a deeply tanned and guttural 
Austrian ski instructor on one arm. 
The winter world outside is, of course, 
a never-ending supply of ice for 
martinis. 

Every weekend some of the smaller 
ski areas of New England are filled 
with men, women and children who do 
not mix their skiing with drinking, 
gormandizing, nightclubbing, or mod- 
eling the latest ski fashions. Their pres- 
tige is based simply on love of skiing 
as a sport and enjoyment of the world 
of winter. These representatives of the 
“hick tradition in skiing’ have made 
skiing a hardy and joyous way of life, 
one which your new elite reject, not 
realizing that they are basking in the 
afterglow of the romantic image that 
these old-line “*hicks”’ created. 

MAC MAGARY 
Dartmouth Ski & 
Mountaineering Club 
Hanover, N. H. 


Ben-Gurion 
When my wife finished Ben-Gurion 
(December HOLipDAy), her reaction was 
the same as mine, that this was the 
finest article on Ben-Gurion and Israel 
that we have read. We both felt Maurice 
Edelman’s grasp and understanding of 
Jewish hopes and tragedies showed 
considerable study and background. 
Not only does it compliment Ben- 
Gurion, but Mr. Edelman encompasses 
approximately a hundred years of 
Zionist ideologies and dreams in this 

brilliant article. 
MR. AND MRS, MAX HURVICH 
Birmingham 


The article on Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion does honor to Israel and justice 
to the subject. AVIAD YAFEH 

Consul Director 
Israel Office of Information 
New York City 


Proof Positive 

A few weeks ago I purchased your 
Travel Guides to London and Britain, 
not because I intended to go there, for 
I arrived in the United States three 
years ago, but because I wanted to find 
out what you had to say about my 
country. Continued on Page 6 














ROAM THE BIG TL NTRY... THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Head for the Pacific Northwest—land of tall trees and great vacations. 

Here you'll live as you like it in the international vacation empire of 

British Columbia, Washington and Oregon. Smooth highways whisk you 
everywhere. You'll find the forms of fun as varied as the unforgettable scenery 
—ocean beaches swept by foam-crested breakers...legions of giant 
evergreens...snow-mantled mountains... glittering lakes and streams... big, 
colorful cities for cosmopolitans. Hundreds of public parks to please the 
camper, and modern motels, hotels and lodges offer you comfort. 

MAKE YOURS A TWO-NATION VACATION! 


This advertisement sponsored by the British Columbia Travel Bureau, Oregon State Highway 
Department and Washington State Department of Commerce and Economic Development. 
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Send Coupon For 
Free Literature 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
VACATIONLAND 


General Administration Bidg. 

Oiympia, Wash. 

Please send free booklets to: 

Name 

Address 
<A eT Teer ss | en A 


State or Province 
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DAYTO 


Enjoy a complete change of 
pace at the “world’s most famous 
beach.” There’s lots to do—fabu- 
lous fishing, golf, tennis, shuffle- 
board and lawn bowling. 

There's lots to see — historic 
sights, beautiful state parks and 
gardens...and of course... the 
“world’s most famous beach.”’ 

Or, enjoy a quiet easy way of 
life... loll around... take a stroll 
... get rested and refreshed—take 
a new lease on life. 








INFORMATION BUREAU 
ROOM H701, P.O. BOX 169 
Daytona Beach Resort Area 
Daytona Beach, Florida 





FLORIDA'S 


NA BEACH 


RESORT AREA 


“World's Most Famous Beach” ities” 


City State_._._._._... 


Enjoy 

Yourself 
Completely... 
And ona 


Budget 
ote Too! 






Add to all this—fine accommo- 
dations, excellent restaurants and 
the friendliest people you've ever 
met. Here, at the ‘‘world’s most 
famous beach’”’ you have the op- 
portunity to enjoy yourself com- 
pletely ... and, on a budget too! 





THRILLING! 
NASCAR SPEED WEEKS 


DAYTONA INTERNATIONAL 
SPEEDWAY 
FEBRUARY 1- FEBRUARY 26 











ORMOND BEACH © HOLLY HILL * PORT ORANGE 
S. DAYTONA * DAYTONA BEACH SHORES 









Please send color brochures: 


Name 








Address 
















The Cordial 
festure... 









Garnier offers 23 different 


French formulas. 


taste-tempting cordials—all the popular varieties—mints, 
cacaos, fruit liqueurs, and fruit-flavored brandies. Garnier Liqueurs 
are made in America in accordance with P. Garnier’s original 


54-96 PROOFS—PRODUCT OF U. S. A. JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 





Blackberry 
Flavored 
Bra ndy 












LET THIS SEAL BE YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY. 












Continued from Page 4 

My reason for writing is to congrat- 
ulate you for a thorough, amusing and 
point-blank account of the British Isles. 
I am often asked, “What is England 
really like?” and it is hard for me to 
explain the English people, habits, 
customs and general way of life. But 
now, instead of fumbling for an ex- 
planation, I shall recommend your 
books. After reading them, I could al- 
most picture myself back there, walking 
the streets, eating at restaurants, taking 
in the culture that is to be offered. It 

made me downright homesick. 
MRS. BARBARA ABBOTT 
Bossier City, La. 


Recently my husband and I made a 
trip to Europe, visiting England, France 
and Italy. We are Houipay subscribers, 
so when we started looking for guide- 
books for the cities we were to visit, we 
selected yours. We think you'd like to 
know that we were well pleased, espe- 
cially with your restaurant recom- 
mendations. We chose many eating 
places from your listings and were never 
disappointed ; in fact, we wish to thank 
you for helping us discover such de- 
lightful places as Giovanni’s on Via 
Marche in Rome and, also in Rome, a 
restaurant with superb food down near 
the Roman ruins. We'd never have 
found these two except for you. 

This kind of uncommercial reporting 
is greatly appreciated by travelers who 
hope to avoid the obvious or the tourist 
traps. WINIFRED SAUNDERS 

White Plains, N.Y. 


@ Readers Abbott and Saunders, and 
others, will be interested in the announce- 
ment on page 115 of six new Travel 
Guides.— Ed. 


Gem 
Kenneth Tynan’s A Memoir of Man- 
hattan (December HOLIpDAy) is a little 
masterpiece of metropolitan portrai- 
ture, proof scintillant that critics are 
sometimes writers, too. And how ex- 
actly right the editors were not to in- 
clude illustrations! CHARLES LEE 
Vice Dean 
The Annenberg Schoolof Communications 
University of Pennsylvania 


Decorating Hint 
In the Handbook of Oriental Rugs 
(December Hoipay) | was particularly 
interested in how the author described 
the use of Oriental rugs to complement 
contemporary architecture since this 
point was illustrated by a photograph 
of the interior of my home in Con- 
necticut. Too often the modern in- 
terior, beautiful in space, color and 
design, has failed to achieve the desired 
warmth. The simple, stark interior re- 
quires the use of rich materials and 
textures that an Oriental rug can give. 
ALBERT PRESTON MOORE 
New York City 


Resentful Reader 

Your two-part “South Seas Special” 
(South Pacific, October, November 
HOLIDAY) was beautifully done. It 
makes me resent every moment I have 
to spend here at home. The photog- 
raphy, as usual, was unutterably beau- 

tiful, and the articles well written. 
MRS. MARY BERNARD 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Missing Author 
In the past we have very much en- 
joyed Estelle Holt’s articles and are 
wondering what has happened to her, 
We trust she has not come down with 
some mysterious Eastern illness and 
that we shall be seeing more of her 

reports in HOLIDAY. 
WINIFRED SALINGER 
New Haven 


@ Estelle Holt is in good health, thank 
you. She is traveling and writing a new 
series for HOLIDAY, to begin in an early 
issue, on representative Asians.—Ed. 


Lifetime Subscriber 
I read in one issue where some person 
wrote to say he would cancel his order 
for Houipay if a certain type of article 
or photograph was repeated. You can 
rest assured that since I’ve been taking 
Ho.ipay, I can’t get the next month’s 
issue quick enough and will continue it 
regularly. BERNARD G. PURSER 
Abingdon 
Berkshire, England 


As Others See Us 

I met my first American tourist to- 
day. This was rather odd since the 
previous day some acquaintances had 
been describing to me the typical atti- 
tudes of the average American tourist 
they had met on the Continent. I 
couldn’t help being both amused and 
amazed. One tourist was terribly con- 
cerned that he might have missed out 
on some castles. Another explained he 
had a system for castles: his wife toured 
the insides while he did the outsides. 
Each time an American was asked what 
cities and towns he had visited, the 
ever-present diary was consulted to see 
which places had been marked off with 
a tick. Another was asked what he 
thought of Spain. After consulting both 
companion and diary, the answer was 
“Spain—well, let’s see—oh, yes, hot, 
dry and unproductive!” 

So you may understand why I was so 
intrigued to meet my own American 
tourist. I had spent the afternoon sitting 
in the warm sunshine on the slopes of 
Table Mountain overlooking the coast- 
line and the Atlantic Ocean shimmer- 
ing in the clear air. I gave my American 
a lift to town. He was only mildly in- 
terested in the truly magnificent view 
which rivals any in the world. Sure 
enough, the diary was produced when 
I asked him how he had enjoyed his 
visit to Johannesburg and the Rho- 
desias. Two years ago he’d been around 
the world and now was doing an Afri- 
can tour. He was worried that events in 
the Congo might not have settled down 
by the time he was due to arrive there. 
Finally, he was mildly shocked because 
I hadn’t the faintest idea of the popu- 
lation in Cape Town. This when Africa 
is in the boiling pot and there is so 
much else of interest. I felt he was flit- 
ting through Cape Town as he would 
the rest of Africa with somewhat hazy 
ideas of the country. 

Five years ago I started reading your 
magazine and do enjoy it, but wonder 
if this is the attitude of the average 
American? I should enjoy some opin- 
ions on the American tourist. 

MISS I. M. ARCHER 
Cape Town 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letter will be considered. 
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The Irish launch the most exclusive club in the sky 
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First Class Jet Service 


Come aboard the newest, nicest, fast- 
est jet to Europe . . . the beautiful 
Boeing Shamrock! See how the Irish 
have given wings to a luxury lover’s 
dream. Your Golden Shamrock cabin 
is spacious, sumptuous and limited 
to 16 passengers. Three special host- 
esses serve them—lovely young ladies 
with large Irish heartfuls of hospi- 
tality. 

Off you glide on a velvet whisper. 
Relax, play cards, chat with new 
friends. In the elegant lounge, have 
your hostess bring you an exotic 
wine, a fine liqueur, Irish Coffee. 
Enjoy a full-course meal: a choice 
repast with fine Irish china, gleam- 


Ireland in just 5'2 hours 
Luxury Section limited to 16 passengers 


ing crystal and silver. You’ll wish 
the flight took longer! 


Golden Shamrock Service; about the 
bargains at Shannon Duty-Free Air- 
port. Let him arrange your Irish flight 
from Dublin to any of 24 destinations 
in Britain and on the Continent. 


Make reservations now 





Ask your Travel Agent about 


The nicest, newest, fastest jets to Europe! Boeing Sham- 
rock Jets cruise at more than 600 mph and fly the shortest 
transatlantic route, on the only direct flight to Dublin. 


WN Op Silver Shamrock Economy Service saves you 
4é4§ more than $400 on your round trip . . . as you 
Bin travel aboard the newest, nicest jets to Europe. 


TRISH orn ATRLINES 


a ae 


Offices in: New York, we Raa aie. Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON TO: DUBLIN - SHANNON - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BLACKPOOL - BRISTOL - CARDIFF 
EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - ISLE OF MAN - JERSEY - LIVERPOOL - LEEDS - LONDON - MANCHESTER - CHERBOURG - LOURDES 
PARIS - DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT - AMSTERDAM + BARCELONA - BRUSSELS - COPENHAGEN - LISBON - ROME - ZURICH 
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FOR AOU To 
SEE ann DO 


on Goa 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Plan new vacation adventure this 
year; enjoy a wider variety of 
things to see and do—exciting spe- 
cial events, unusual attractions, 


thrilling spectator sports, sunny fun 
galore. Get more for your holiday 
dollars. Come to Tampa! 





Eee yen et 
hoes 
Bron tok o- ETT 


Spectacular! See Pirate In. 
vasion, unique in American 
pageantry, Feb. 13; Florida 
State Fair, world’s largest 
winter exposition, Feb. 7-18. 
Captivating! See Fairyland, 
free storybook park for all 
ages; amusements, zoo. 
Exotic! See Busch Gardens. 
Rare tropical plants, trained 
bird show. Free! 








Exciting! See jai alai, dog 
racing, horse racing. 
Fascinating! See cigars 
made; banana boats, shrimp 
fleet. Visit famed gardens 
and springs near Tampa. 
Recreation! Do a lot of fish- 
ing, golfing, boating, 
bathing. Have fun in the sun! 
















Adventure! Dine at the 
world renowned Span- 
ish restaurants in Tam- 
pa’s Latin Quarter, 
Ybor City. 

Relaxation! Enjoy sun- 
ny siestas every day. 
Good for you! 


FREE 
a @) @) 





Vacation with a Future eGasparilla Pirate Invasion e Fairyland 
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by F. L. Lucas 


Clifton Fadiman writes of this 
month’s essay and guest essayist: 

“Party of One readers will recall 
with pleasure two previous visits from 
the mellow Cambridge don and English 
scholar F. L. Lucas. In our August, 
1960, issue he considered vitality ; 
earlier, in our March issue his subject 
was style. In the following essay he 
turns his lively mind due East. The 
result is a characteristic distillation 
of humane wisdom from the sages 
and aphorists of ancient China. It 
is not hard to detect the Lucasian 
sympathies: in another avatar he 
might well have been a disciple of 
Confucius. 

‘7 am doubly grateful to Mr. Lucas 
this month because my own limited 
experience with classical Chinese 
thought has been so baffling. I have 
tried to read Mencius and Confucius 
and Lao Tzu—with no great success. 
Doubtless my own intelligence is 
opaque ; and perhaps the translations 
are not too transparent either. Read- 
ing them, I find myself recalling a 
page or two of that Western philoso- 
pher, Robert Benchley. Putting him- 
self into a transient Oriental mood 
one day, Mr. Benchley set down a 
number of Maxims From the Chinese. 
There are two I remember that always 
seem to come between me and Con- 
fucius. The first is this: ‘It is rather 
to be chosen than great riches, unless 
I have omitted something from the 
quotation.’ Here is the second: ‘It is 
often difficult to tell whether a maxim 
means something, or something means 
maxim.’ Mr. Lucas (I hope he will 
forgive me for saying this), bringing a 
clear Occidental intelligence to bear 
on these inscrutable mysteries, some- 
how contrives to make Chinese 
thought witty, sensible or interest- 
ing—and sometimes all three. I kow- 
tow to him.” —THE EDITORS 


@ “A piece of paper blown into a 
law court may take a yoke of oxen 
to drag it out again.” That is, do not 
go to law. 

“The tongue is soft, yet lasts: the 
teeth are hard, yet fall out.” Harsh- 
ness can prove weaker than gentle- 
ness. 


PARTY OF ONE 


The sayings and fables of the ancient Chinese sages are full 


of lessons our own century is painfully learning anew 


“A red-nosed man may not drink: 
but none will believe it.”” Be careful 
of appearances and public opinion. 

“If you are standing upright, 
never mind though your shadow be 
crooked.” Do not be too careful of 
appearances and public opinion. 

“To a frog at a well’s bottom, 
heaven is the size of a sieve.” Small 
minds have small views. 

“Even the ten fingers cannot be 
equal in length.” Nor human beings 
in worth—despite egalitarians. 


the recipe of D. H. Lawrence, but 
some may find it more civilized. 

“Useless to go to bed to save light, 
if the result is twins.” Shun penny- 
wisdom. But a grimly literal truth, 
also, in the mad overmultiplication of 
mankind today. 


To call such wisdom “typically 
Chinese” does not mean that the 
Chinese in general (or any other peo- 
ple) are so wise. Would they were. 
Then the pages of their past would 


DRAWING BY ARNOLD ROTH 





“You cannot prevent the Birds of 
Sorrow flying over your head: but 
do not let them nest in your hair.” 
Cultivate gaiety, not melancholia. 

“A dog in a kennel yelps at his 
fleas: a dog that hunts does not feel 
them.” Keep active. 

“Lending to a spendthrift is pelt- 
ing a stray dog with dumplings.” 

“He that rides on a tiger can- 
not dismount.” The doom of dicta- 
tors. 

“Do not try to escape a flood by 
clinging to a tiger’s tail.” Beware of 
desperate remedies. 

“Women can share your adver- 
sity, but not your prosperity.” That 
is, they soon grow spoilt. Men, too, 
for that matter. 

“In bed, man and wife: out of bed, 
guests.” The secret of happy mar- 
riage. Such stress on courtesy was not 


have been less soaked in blood, mud 
and tears, and the shadow they cast 
on the world’s future would look 
less grim today. But qualities can be 
“typical” of a country in another 
sense—not because they are com- 
mon there but because they are at 
least more common, or less uncom- 
mon, there than elsewhere. Now 
anyone with even a slight knowledge 
of Chinese literature might recog- 
nize at once that these sayings are 
Chinese. It is not only what they 
say, but the way they say it—their 
characteristic combination of realist 
hardheadedness with whimsical 
fancy, of solid sense with airy wit, 
and, sometimes, of practicality with 
poetry. The Chinese have a genius 
for perfect illustration—for turning 
abstract ideas into vivid, concrete 
pictures. Continued on Page 10 





***He that rides on a tiger cannot dismount.” 
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YOU WILL see Piccadilly Circus, the 
Times Square of London. It got its 
name from pickadils, ornamental col- 
lars worn by young men in the 1600's. 
















YOU WILL stop for relaxa- 
a tion at quaint inns such as 
hy this one, built in the tradi- 
tional style with deep 
thatching on the roof. 





















YOU WILL wander in awe and won- 
» der among the ancient boulders of 
Stonehenge, mysterious relics of pre- 
historic man. 






































YOU’LL ACTUALLY HEAR 


the “Songs and Sounds of England” on 
this fascinating phonograph record 


YOU ARE THERE .. . through the magic of this rec- 
ord! You'll hear authentic sounds and songs of 
England: the famous chimes of Big Ben ... cries 
of the London peddlers ... Hyde Park soap box 
orators... “buskers” entertaining outside 
theatres. You'll hear the “rush hour” in 
Piccadilly Circus, songs of the music hall. 
You'll even hear the actual Corona- 
Sos tion of Elizabeth II in this re- 
corded “visit.” 


> YOU WILL see Buckingham Palace, home 
of Queen Elizabeth II and the colorful 
Palace Guards. 






— zling Crown Jewels, now safely 
stored in the once-infamous 
Tower of London. 























THE AMERICAN #5; GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY invites you to accept this exciting “S 
"tour” of ENGLAND...plus a FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD...a Combined 
$3.00 Value for only 10¢...to introduce you to the Around the World Program 


school but in later life, in a 
world where other countries are only 
hours away by air. And you, yourself, will 
find this an enjoyable way of planning 
trips — or re-living them. 


and lands of our wonderful world. 


How You “Visit” a Different 
Land Each Month 


Each month you receive a set of full- 
color photographs and an informative, 
illustrated guidebook album with spaces 
for mounting the prints. By means of 


ES, just one dime takes you on a 

“magic carpet” tour of Merrie Eng- 
land. Without stirring from your home 
you can explore every nook and cranny of 
this storied island. You will see the 
thatch-roofed cottage of Shakespeare's 
d bride, Anne Hathaway .. . the White 
st Cliffs of Dover... “the original round 


Just Mail Coupon 
With Only Ten Cents 
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Continued from Page 8 

This same graphic vividness enlivens 
Chinese moral tales. One may be re- 
minded of New Testament parables, or 
of fables like those of La Fontaine. But 
Chinese tales are often quainter and 
more whimsical, just as Chinese drag- 
ons are more whimsical than Western 
ones. For example, we know only too 
well how in negotiations—political, 


economic or industrial—men_ will 
wrangle endlessly, only to compromise 
at last on some face-saving formula 
that could easily have been reached at 
the outset. ““To get worked up over the 
difference between things really the 
same,” runs a saying attributed to the 
sage Chuang Tzu, “‘is called Three in 
the Morning.” For in the province of 
Sung there was once a keeper of mon- 


keys. Famine came. Nuts had to be 
rationed. ““Three in the morning,” said 
the keeper, “‘four in the evening.” Howls 
of consternation from the monkeys. 
After much thought the keeper made a 
second suggestion—“*Well, four in the 
morning, three in the evening?” Roars 
of satisfaction. After twenty-three cen- 
turies the “summits” of human nego- 
tiation seem often to rise hardly higher. 





Looks better, runs smoother, lasts longer, trades higher, and costs less! 


One look at the new style, spirit, and luxury of the 1961 LEAD s AGAI N 
2% 
| c i 


match the measure of quality, looks, comfort, power, and sea-worthiness that Cavalier gives you for every 


Cavalier models and you'll think that every one carries 


a mammoth price tag. But it isn’t so. For nobody can 


dollar you spend. Big value is always Cavalier’s top card. And stepping into the V8-powered inboard 


class is just as easy as stepping into your Chris-Craft Cavalier dealer’s showroom. Try it soon and see. 


cot Kneis Fe 





30-ft. Custom Cruiser sleeps 6. Twin V8 power to 370 hp. Flush deck cockpit, molded fiberglass control station. From $139 permonth. 








Ay 








18-ft. Custom Sports Utility. 185-hp V8 engine. Easy to trailer. $3,045; $59 
per mo. Other Cavaliers include 21-ft. Sportsman 2-sleeper, and three 25-ft. 
Cruisers: Custom 4-sleeper ; Express 4-sleeper; Express 2-sleeper from $89 per 


© 1960 Chris-Craft Corp. (FOB prices, specifications and speeds subject to change) 





25 and 30-ft. Custom Cruisers feature deep car- 
peting, fullpaneling, privatelavatory, flushcock- 
pit in mahogany vinyl. 30-ft. interior shown. 


CAVALIER 


mo. fully equipped. For free color literature, write Dept.HM, Cavalier Division, Chris-Craft Corporation, Pompano Beach, Fla. 
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Or there is that problem which ex, 
ercises many practical moderns~ 
how to make oneself liked. The Sage 
Yang Tzu, staying at an inn, noticed 
that though one of the innkeeper 
concubines was beautiful and the 
other ugly, yet it was the ugly one, 
not the beauty, that the innkeeper 
really loved. Questioned about this, 
the inn servants replied, “But the 
beautiful one is so conscious of her 
beauty that she no longer seems 
beautiful; the ugly one is so con 
scious of her ugliness that she no 
longer seems ugly.” “Mark that, my 
disciples,” cried Yang Tzu. “Be 
good without being conscious of it~ 
then you will be beloved.” A truism? 
But how vividly put. And it is at 
least something new to find so edj- 
fying a moral centered round inn. 
keepers’ concubines. 

A German proverb makes the 
same point—“‘Selbstlob  stinkt’— 
“Self-praise stinks.” Forcible per. 
haps, yet far less charmingly per- 
suasive, and much more barbarous, 

Again, there is that eternal prob- 
lem for East and West alike—how 
to be happy though married? There 
was once, says a Chinese tale, a 
household so happy that for nine 
generations none of its members had 
left it, except the daughters that 
marriage perforce took away. At 
mealtimes the very dogs (charmingif 
improbable touch) waited politely, 
before eating, for their fellow dogs 
to arrive. The fame of such domestic 
bliss reached the ears even of the 
Celestial Emperor. He sent to in- 
quire the secret. The old father of 
the house, taking paper and brush, 
painted manycharacters, then handed 
his answer to the imperial envoy. 
But when the Son of Heaven unrolled 
it, there was nothing there but the 
character for “‘Patience”’ repeated 
one hundred times. This little Chinese 
tale, once heard, sticks in_ the 
memory like a burr. One could do 
worse than give it as a wedding 
present to every bridal pair on earth. 

Even patience, of course, will not 
always work. There are persons who 
will merely take advantage of loving- 
kindness, merely exploit long- 
suffering. But Chinese legend knew 
that, too, well enough. King Yu 
(781-771 B.c.) was infatuated by Pao 
Si, a spoiled beauty who liked hav- 
ing precious silks torn up before her 
because she enjoyed the sound of it. 
(A wonderful example of Thorstein 
Veblen’s “conspicuous waste,” like 
the pearl Cleopatra drank dissolved 
in her wine.) To amuse this bored 
poppet, King Yu had the beacons 
lighted that warned of an inroad by 
the Western barbarians, so that 
when his feudal lords came spurring 
to the summons, her disdainful lips 

could smile at their fury over being 
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fooled. But the father of King Yu’s 
neglected queen deserted to the bar- 
parians. A real invasion came. King 
Yu was killed, his capital sacked, his 
fair mistress carried off to a captiv- 
ity where, instead of silks, she could 
tear her own hair. “The smile of 
beauty had overturned an empire.” 

Ofall these little pictures of human 
life, as sharp in line and bright in 
color as the illuminations of a me- 
dieval manuscript, | know none 
wiser than a parable of the Taoist 
Lich Tzu. An old villager’s horse ran 
away. “How unlucky!” said his con- 
doling neighbors. But the old peas- 
ant shook his head. “Good luck, 
bad luck, how do I know?” Sure 
enough, the stray horse came home 
again, bringing a herd of wild horses 
behind it. “‘How lucky!” said the 
congratulating neighbors. “Good 
luck, bad luck, how do I know?” 
Sure enough, one of the wild horses 
threw the old man’s son and broke 
his leg. “‘How unlucky!”’ said the 
neighbors. ““Good luck, bad luck, 
how do I know?” Sure enough, war 
came and the lads of the village 
were swept off to the army—all ex- 
cept the old man’s son, whom his 
lameness saved. 

Good luck, bad luck—how sel- 
dom we really know. Who cannot 
recall seeming disasters that left him 
sleepless—only to turn out blessings 
in the end? And seeming pieces of 
marvelous good fortune that proved, 
in the end, sheer disasters? For in- 
stance, there is the 17th Century 
Chinese anecdote of a lover who at 
last obtained an assignation from a 
coquette next door. Over the garden 
wall, instead of her wrist, she reached 
him a smooth branch. He clasped it, 
but on it there happened to be a 
scorpion. ““So ended his romance; 
except that he died in the night from 
the sting.”” Did not Sir Thomas More 
liken marriage to putting one’s hand 
ina bag containing one eel and six 
snakes? 

My children have been brought 
up to know by heart the fables of 
“Three in the morning,” and “Pa- 
tience’’ and “‘Good luck, bad luck, 
how do I know?’ I hope they may 
profit. How much, after all, do we 
teach in our Western schools that 
in so little space compresses so much 
sanity ? 


Of individual Chinese sages, Con- 
fucius alone (5512-479? B.c.) is at 
least a familiar name in the West. 
Kung Fu Tzu—Kung, the Master— 
Was, says tradition, the son of an 
impoverished old soldier of over 
seventy. He became a teacher of 
history and philosophy, with an 
academy of disciples, like Plato; a 
civil servant; and, at fifty, by ap- 
pointment of Duke Ting of Lu, a 


model governor of the city of Chang-tu. 
Falling from favor, he traveled thirteen 
years through other Chinese states, 
seeking as vainly as Plato for a ruler 
whom he might mold into a philosopher- 
king. At Wei, for example, the Duke is 
said to have driven through the city 
with his Jezebel of a consort, followed 
in a second chariot by Confucius. 
“Lust in front,” growled the populace, 


“and goodness behind.” And in the 
end Confucius abandoned the Duke as 
hopeless because he saw his pupil’s 
bored eyes wander away to watch a 
flight of wild geese. 

At sixty-eight the Master came home 
to Lu, to spend his last four years com- 
piling history and editing poetry. But, 
says the story, the royal hunt killed a 
strange beast. Summoned to identify it, 


the sage saw it was a unicorn—a crea- 
ture too gentle to harm even an ant. 


And Confucius wept. What use to 
teach a world so brutal and so stupid? 
Two years later he died, mourning to 
a disciple, ““There comes no intelligent 
ruler. My time is done.” Perhaps a 
sage should have known how seldom 
the world ever heeds sages—at least 

Continued on Page 14 
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These 4 timbered Norman Inns 


Hostellerie | ( unt in D r-Mer. This inn is right out of a 
French fable. Its towering gatewa ay opens to a courtyard crowded with old, ornate — 
tains, amusing statues, and rose bowers. You'll dine, as William the Conqueror did, ir 


an 11th Century banquet hall, its roof heavy with carving, its roaring fires crusting an 


appled pig. Norman cooking is supreme here. And you can sip the night away on the 
friendly Calvados. Or slip off to a fabulous room once slept in by the elder Dumas. (It 
now boasts a modern bath.) Such a room, breakfast, dinner and all the memories you 


can keep will cost about $8. One banquet supper will cost as little as $3.50. 
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are worth the trip to France. 


de la Couronne in Rouen. The oldest inn in France, this is a beautiful example 
af 14th Century architecture. Its Ws nile are criss-crossed with smokey timber. Its windows 
open to Joan of Arc’s tragic square. And its kitchen is superb. Perhaps you'll have the 
delicate Paté de Caneton de Rouen, followed by the local fillet of Saint Pierre smothered 
in real Norman Hollandaise. Then, the main course: tender, juicy coquellet from the 
big, friendly fireplace. Finally, a great cheese. Price: just $2:00 price-fixed. There are no 
rooms at the inn, but you’re welcome to spend a long evening over the local Calvados 
brought up for you from the inn’s deep cellars. 
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Yet the most expensive charges only $8.50 a day, complete! 
Auberge Saint Maclou in Rouen. Deep in the artists’ quarter of Rouen, down an old, Auberge du Vieux-Puits in Pont-Audemer. If you’re mad for French Provincia 
winding brick street, you’ll Gnd the Auberge Saint Maclou. Tiny, simple, inexpensive, collector’s items, Heaven awaits you in Pont-Audemer. The Auberge du Vieux-Puits wag 
it’s one of the finds in France. The first floor is terraced in ancient red tile. Old stone converted from a tannery into an inn decades ago. It has all its original charm and on4 


walls, timbered ceilings, primitive antiques, apple green goblets and a riot of gay, of France’s most colorful antique collections. Exc “iting as the menu is, it’s hard to keey 
But you'll enjoy a superb paté, 


Norman duck smothered in fresh-picked cherries and a butter tarte obvi- 
ously baked by the angels for $3.50 a la carte, unless the local Muscadet 
carries you away. (If it does, you can have a room with a shower for $4!) 


flowered Norman pottery will put you in the mood for the good, rich, cream-and-butter your eyes off the pewter and brass 


cooking. If you hear birds tweeting, don’t worry. The owner has an interesting aviary 
in the roof garden. In this auberge, dinner costs only $1.50, price-fixed. And a simple 
but immaculate room with all modern conveniences costs just $2.25. 

For a list of charming inns and other information on Normandy, write: Dept. H-2, Box 221, New York 10. French Government Tourist Office: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, Montrea 
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in their lifetime. Yet for two thousand 
years his influence, even if garbled, 
remained astonishing. The Analects 
(his supposed sayings, rendered into 
excellent English by Arthur Waley) 
contain, along with much antiquated 
tedium, things that can still seem, even 
to the Western reader, strikingly in- 
telligent, human and true. 


To a disciple the Master draws his 
own portrait: “Simply a man who in 
his eagerness to know forgets to eat; 
who in the joy of knowledge forgets 
his sorrows, and fails to see he is grow- 
ing old.” Enviable, surely. His ideal is 
“the gentleman,” but one who is really 
gentle. The Master said, “The true 
gentleman is conciliatory but not pli- 
able. The common man is pliable but 


not conciliatory.” In other words, 
vulgarity lacks the velvet glove of cour- 
tesy, but its hands, though rough, prove 
often not of iron, but of clay. “The vir- 
tue of the gentleman is like wind; that 
of the common man like grass. The 
wind blows: the grass bends the same 
way.” That is, example works better 
(perhaps even unconsciously) than 
constraint. Optimistic, it may be, but 
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in certain situations, for example 
in the bringing up of the young, how 
sane and shrewd it remains! Ip 
short, the sum of Confucius’s 
teaching was loyalty and consid. 
erateness, compassion, courage and 
self-control. He was a liberal con- 
servative, an enlightened tradition- 
alist. Hence his stress on the family, 
that mainstay of tradition, on a 
humanism that embodies the best 
of tradition, on the gentleman 
whose character is fortified by 
tradition. 

He held that knowledge should be 
useful, and life an active service. “A 
man may be able to recite the Three 
Hundred Songs; but if, when given 
a post in the government, or sent 
on a mission abroad, he cannot an- 
swer definite questions, however 
wide his knowledge, what, then, is 
its use?’ While we know so little of 
life and men, he thought, it is idle 
to speculate about death and spirits. 
Decent government on earth is 
more urgent. He met, it is told, a 
woman weeping because her hus- 
band, son and father-in-law had 
all alike perished in the jaws of a 
tiger. ““But why did you not move 
your home?” “Because here the 
government does not oppress us.” 
“See, my disciples, tyrannic gov- 
ernment is worse even than tigers.” 
That lesson our century has had 
painfully to relearn. 

The ideal Confucian, then, was 
a liberal, humanist, aristocratic- 
minded intellectual, actively bent on 
bettering his fellow men. But fellow 
men may resentfully suspect their 
betterers of setting up to be their 
betters. Nor do intellectuals always 
inspire vast confidence in practical 
persons. Now China in the 4th and 
3rd Centuries B. Cc. had become a 
tormented chaos of petty war lords, 
who gave small heed to the sages 
circulating among them like the er- 
rant friars of Medieval Europe. Nat- 
ural enough, then, that many in- 
dividuals should turn in disillusion 
to merely saving their own skins 
and their own souls, just as under 
declining Rome men fled to her- 
mitage or monastery. Hence the 
appeal of Taoism or Quietism. Its 
two great sages were Lao Tzu (born 
in 571 B. C., twenty years before 
his rival Confucius) and Chuang 
Tzu (died 275 B. c.). Their supposed 
Sayings are embodied in two 3rd 
Century works, Tao Te Ching and 
Chuang Tzu, strongly anti-Confu- 
cian, but sometimes penetrating, 
sometimes poetic. Chuang Tzu in par- 
ticular abounds in fictitious anec- 
dotes of a most graphic and amusing 
malice. 

For example, Confucius had 
sought public office; but to the 
Quietists that was sheer folly. As 
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Chuang Tzu sat fishing in the Pu 
River, two envoys from the Duke of 
Chu invited him to administer the 
gate. “I hear,” replied the sage, 
“hat your Duke has in Chu, en- 
shrined in a temple, a tortoise dead 
three thousand years. Do you think 
this tortoise would rather be so 
honored, or wagging his tail in the 
mud?’ ““Wagging his tail in the 
mud,” said they. “So would I,” said 
the sage. ““Begone!”’ 

True wisdom seeks obscurity. Po 
Hun Wu Jen, coming to see Lieh 
Tu, found ranged outside the door 
arow of visitors’ shoes. Po Hun 
contemplated these, with his staff 
planted on the gound, and his chin 
planted on his staff; then he strode 
away. Lieh Tzu tore after him. “It 
isall over with you,” said Po Hun. 
“| warned you that you would get 
disciples: now you have got them. 
ltis not that you have succeeded in 
drawing the world’s attention—you 
have simply failed to distract it. No 
man can be admired, and at peace.” 
Those who enjoyed Clifton Fadi- 
man’s May article, on modern man’s 
anguished pursuit of celebrity, may 
te amused by the utter contrast of 
this wary flight from it. 

Confucius preached active labor 
for humanity, but to the Quietists 
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that too was folly. Chuang Tzu rebuked 
him through the mouth of a wise old 
fisherman—**Why do you go on fussing 
about duty and all that? There was 
once a man who so hated his own foot- 
steps, and so feared his own shadow, 
that he ran away from them till he burst. 
Yet by simply standing still he could 
have stopped his steps; by simply going 
into a wood he could have lost his 


shadow. Fool!” A silly story? Yet how 
many modern men does one see chas- 
ing frantically through life to find, in 
the end, only ulcers or thrombosis? 
Perhaps not such a silly story after all. 

Again, Confucius is introduced com- 
plaining to Lao Tzu that, though he 
had edited six classics and expounded 
their wisdom to seventy-two rulers, 
none had listened. “Lucky,” replied 


the sardonic Lao Tzu, “that you never 
did find a prince eager to reform the 
world. Those six scriptures of yours are 
merely the dim footprints of ancient 
kings. All your lectures deal with things 
no better than footprints in the dust. 
Footprints may be made by shoes: but 
they are far from being shoes.” Admir- 
able phrase—however much one may 
disagree. Henry Ford likewise thought 
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To twosomes who take a holiday seriously 


According to our statistics, there are 
only 37 vacations from work in the 
average man’s wifetime. Why 
shouldn’t they be taken seriously? 
Fort Lauderdale views this short- 
age of playtime as a great injustice 
to twosomes. That is why it goes all 
out to help you make the most of 
every vacation—winter or summer. 
If golf is your fun, for example, 
here are six challenging courses in a 
seven-mile radius of the courthouse 
clock. Extend the circle only a few 
miles to include a dozen more. 
Here is a palm-lined ocean beach 


maintained over an unobstructed 
six-mile expanse. Trade wihds make 
heat waves unheard of—even in 
August. Here is great sport fishing, 
and a proud charter boat fleet, plus 
superb facilities for your own craft. 

And you never feel let down at sun- 
down. Dine in a different restaurant 
every night of your stay. Dance to 
strings on a tropical patio. Catch 
some late supper-club entertainment, 
or try the enchanting experience of 
a moonlit cruise on winding lagoons. 

Have fun looking around for your 
retirement-years home. Then, come 
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that 37th vacation, you will be set 
to enjoy the rest of your lives on a 
Fort Lauderdale holiday. 

Like to explore this happy thought 
further? Get full details today and 
plan an early visit. Write: F. B. 
Crane, Information Director, Box 
1181-H8, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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history was “bunk.” But he did not put 
it half so wittily. 

There is a like mock of traditional- 
ism in Han Fei Tzu (of whom more 
later). A farmer of Sung, he says, once 
found a rabbit had run so hard into a 
tree stump in his field as to break its 
neck. “Splendid,” he thought. So he 
left his plough and sat waiting for 
more rabbits to oblige. He died of star- 


vation. So much for those who prate of 
history, pretending that it repeats itself. 

Above all, Confucius preached the 
virtues of the gentleman; to the Quiet- 
ists, this was only a final folly. The 
great robber Chih, says Chuang Tzu, 
was asked by a follower whether rob- 
bers needed virtue. “‘Of course,” replied 
the indignant brigand. ““To guess, ina 
strange house where the valuables are, 
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needs Inspiration. To enter first 
takes Courage; to leave last, a Sense 
of Duty. Never to attempt the im- 
possible requires Wisdom. Fair shar- 
ing of the loot entails Integrity.” 
Conclusion—robbers are possible 
only because meddling sages have 
gone about preaching such virtues. 
A fantastic paradox, worthy of 
Bernard Shaw. But a not unamusing 
way of annoying excessive puritans. 
Behind it, too, may lie the Taoist 
idea that all values are only rela- 
tive—what one man deems virtue, 
another deems crime. 

The Quietist creed is mystic, yet 
simple. Nature is good. Do not 
meddle. Do not try lengthening the 
legs of ducks, shortening the legs of 
cranes—you would only make them 
miserable. The raven is black with- 
out inking itself; the swan is white 
without a daily bath. The wise tree 
that makes its wood useless stands 
safely unfelled. Mind your own 
health, and your own business. Make 
your mind a quiet mirror and act 
only when act you must. Do not fret 
about knowledge, culture, machinery 
or morality. “‘He who is content with 
contentment will always be content.” 

An extreme view; but not without 
elements of wisdom. It recalls 
Wordsworth’s “wise passiveness,”’ 
too often forgotten by the bustling 


West. Yet it remains, I think, tg 
much a philosophy for oysters, 


Unfortunately the Quietists, lik 
Rousseau, were far too optimist 
about the goodness of Nature, an 
of human nature. The misery an 
anarchy of warring states persistej 
in China until, in the 3rd Centuy 
B. C., there arose a new and Bish 
school of thought, the Realists ¢ 
Legalists, who strangely anticipate 
the Realpolitik of Machiavelli, th 
ruthlessness of Hitler and Stalin, 

The ideas of Han Fei Tzu an 
Shang Tzu are hideously modem, 
First, they maintained, men are by 
nature not good, but bad. Hoy 
many disciples, they sneered, did th 
good Confucius find? Where a hup- 
dred officials are needed, there may 
be only ten honest men available- 
the other ninety will be crooks 
Thence follows a state of corruption 
where subordinates complain that 
to hope for promotion without 
bribery “‘is like baiting a mousetrap 
with cat’s flesh.” For this there is 
no remedy but iron /aws, enforced 
by everyone spying on everyone els, 
by making criticism a crime, by de- 
portation and forced labor, by 
ghastly tortures, by exterminating 
whole families. Men must be too 
frightened in peace to misbehave; 
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in war, too terrified to run away. 
Wood has to be forced into the 
shape of wheels. For who ever saw a 
natural wheel? So with men. A 
government must treat its subjects 
as senseless infants. One lances a 
boil, though the infant yells. 

Secondly, the realists argued, 
states can survive only by being 
strong; and they can be strong only 
by agriculture and war. Peace breeds 
“the Six Maggots’’—pernicious 
things like art, culture, morality, 
humanity. One must liquidate aris- 
tocrats, artisans, merchants, schol- 
ars and moralists, and burn all books 
but those of technical use. Confucian 
reverence for the past is as stupid as 
preferring an antiquated wheelbar- 
row to a chariot. All songs must be 
about war. A people is of some real 
use if it looks on war as a ravening 
wolf on a piece of flesh. And war 
must be total, ruthlessly mobilizing 
even women and the old. 

This terrible theory of the Real- 
ists became terrible practice. It was 
put into effect by Chin, the Prussia 
among the Chinese states of that 
time, toughened by war and admix- 
ture with the Western barbarians, 
and devouring its neighbors ‘as a 
silkworm a mulberry leaf.” Its grim 
ruler, Shih Huang Ti (246-210 B.c.), 
made himself first emperor of a con- 
quered and reunited China. He built 
the Great Wall utterly regardless of 
its cost in lives, duly burned all but 
technical books, and _ butchered 
scholars in such numbers that, it is 
said, melons ripened even in winter 
on their mass graves. 

But though dictators who sup 
with the devil may have a wonderful 
time—for a time—nonetheless the 
final reckoning can prove ruinous. 
Three years after the Burner of the 
Books had died, his capital itself 
was burnt. His dynasty collapsed, 
and with the new Han Empire came 
the age-long revival of Confucian- 
ism. 

Today China is mastered by a 
new set of “‘Realists,’’ ruthless as 
Shang Tzu and Han Fei Tzu. Con- 
fucian humanism is despised and in 
abeyance. Mao Tse-tung has no 
more respect than Shih Huang Ti 
for the old Chinese adage that one 
should rule a great kingdom as one 
would cook a little fish—with deli- 
cate lightness of touch. He may 


Brotherhood 
Week 


February 19-26 





have done good as well as ill; one can- 
not yet judge. But aggressiveness 
abroad, fanatical communism and en- 
slavement of thought at home, and a 
mad population growth of perhaps 
20,000,000 a year—such things add a 
still more sinister ring to the Mongol 
saying, ““When the White Tsar is no 
more, and the Son of Heaven has dis- 
appeared, then the campfires of Genghiz 


Khan will be seen again, and his empire 
will cover the whole earth.” 

And yet, it may be argued, the quieter 
side of China has always through the 
centuries reasserted itself in the end. 
Barbarians and tyrants have come and 
ravaged, and yet been absorbed at last 
by the patient tenacity of Chinese civili- 
zation. For in such frenzies of violence 
there was something that—in another 


old Chinese phrase—“‘the heart of the 
world could not endure.” 

Reading the horrors of history, one 
wonders often that mankind has not 
long since relapsed into mere hordes of 
robbers, mere jungles of beasts. Yet, 
somehow, it has not. There are things, 
perhaps, that in the long run—the very 
long run—“‘the heart of the world can- 
not endure.” THE END 
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Spectacular! Top-grain leather interior . . 





. with contoured bucket seats. 


e012 PORT Fo, 


Adventure in Motoring Excitement! 


Standard Equipment: Sports-type control console « Tach- 
ometer « Hydra-Matic with stick control « Power windows 
¢ Power steering « Power brakes « Power seat « Starfire Engine 
with 10.25-to-1 compression ratio « 440 lb-ft. torque at 2800 r.p.m. 
¢ 330 H.P. at 4600 r.p.m. « Dual exhaust system « Fiber-packed 


Nestle into that foam-cushioned bucket seat! 


mufflers « High-performance 3.42-to-1 rear axle ratio « Top-grain 


leather interiors « Bucket seats « Matching carpeted luggage 
compartment « Embossed aluminum side moulding « White side- 
wall tires « Wheelbase, 123” « Over-all length, 212”. 





Slip the smooth, stick-operated Hydra-Matic 
into ‘‘Drive’’! Put your toe to Oldsmobile’s 
exhilarating Starfire Engine! In an instant you know 


. . this car is unique! Precision-engineered — 


with ultra-high compression, high-speed 
camshaft, high-torque rear axle—for the 


man who thrills to true sports-car 


performance, who appreciates custom 
craftsmanship. See your Oldsmobile Quality 
Dealer for complete details. 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION ® GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Tune in the Bing Crosby Golf Tournament! 
Direct from Pebble Beach * Jan. 22 * ABC-TV and Radio 
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Enjoy a world of unforgettable touring pleasure in Louisiana’s 
Northeast . . . our unique Delta Country. From modern, hospitable 
Monroe to the magnificent hunters’ paradise in the Tensas Parish 
wilderness, from exciting fishing and boating on Mississippi 

River oxbow lakes to quiet upland peach-orchards, it’s a lovely 
land. See plantation homes Grant's army passed en route to 
Vicksburg, shadowy bayous and tree-lined rivers, great forests and 
fields abundantly populated with deer and quail. You're invited; 
the azaleas and camellias are blooming, and dogwood and iris are 
due . . . so come this year—soon! 
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READING 
PVE LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


PROSPERO’S CELL and REFLEC- 
TIONS ON A MARINE VENUS, by 
Lawrence Durrell (E.P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., N.Y., $5.) 


e I think it’s fair to say that a great 
many modern novelists, especially in 
our country, tend in their writing to a 
dun functionality, producing prose as 
joyless and efficient as Park Avenue’s 
architectural New Look; or, with ritual 
solemnity, they load their images with 
heavy symbolic values, thus sacrificing 
beauty, playfulness and intensity on the 
altar of some elusive ““meaning.”” Hence 
much current fiction either bores or 
irritates. 

The triumph of Lawrence Durrell is 
in part linked with the fact that he be- 
longs to neither of these schools. Like 
Théophile Gautier, he is a man for 
whom the visible world exists. His de- 


votion to color, sound, odor, texture is 
sometimes concentrated, sometimes ex- 
uberant; but in either case it is refresh- 


ing, and more than refreshing. For all 
his vanguard experimentalism he has 
an old-fashioned romantic sensibility, 
not unlike that of Keats. He is not 
afraid of a rush of images to the pen, is 
no more ashamed of “effects”’ than was 
Rembrandt, and flaunts a palette fluent 
with purples, cinnabars and viridians, 
Like Mercutio he is set upon rendering 
the visible or memorable world with a 
freedom and freshness of such high 
voltage that some of the original elec. 
tric charge is bound to quiver through 
the reader. 

Reading Mr. Durrell’s Alexandria 
Quartet I felt that a step-up transformer 
had been applied to the current of my 
own lethargic being. Though full of 
death, betrayal, suffering and failure, it 
seems to leave us enhanced, even if the 
enhancement be that of mere excite- 
ment. Whatever of dread or terror ex- 
ists in it is set against or within a back- 
ground of such passionate iridescence 
as to be changed into something rich 
and strange, rather than frightening or 
depressing. 

This lyric note, so unlike the prevail- 
ing end-with-a-whimper mood of many 
of Durrell’s contemporaries, vibrates 
also through his less ambitious books. 
It is to be heard, for example, in the 
delightful Bitter Lemons, with its loving 
but never sentimental evocation of the 
spirit of place, in this case Cyprus. And 
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Don’t miss out on half the fun because your “feet are killing you”. Enjoy sight- 
seeing, shop fascinating new places . . . then dance all night, the same night! YES! 
Tested, proven to absorb shock and reduce fatigue, RIPPLE® Sole takes you over 
wet, cold, hot or slippery terrain — safely, comfortably! And in the lower, lighter 
bantam version — so very smartly, too! Write for folder: Ripple Sole Corp.. 
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it is to be heard in these two short 
books, published in England some years 
ago and now available to American 
readers in a single volume. 

They march well together. Prospero’s 
Cell, a loose, quite disorganized diary, 
records Durreli’s memories of a two- 
years’ stay (1937-38) in a fisherman’s 
house on the northern coast of Corfu, 
which he often calls by its classical 
name, Corcyra. Reflections on a Marine 
Venus is a more ordered book, per- 
forming the same service for the even 
more fascinating island of Rhodes, to 
which Durrell was assigned as informa- 
tion officer directly after the war. 

Except to the exotic country of 
Durrell’s mind they are quite useless as 
guidebooks. They do contain a certain 
amount of historical, topographical, 
ethnological, oenological and gastro- 
nomic information. But Durrell’s schol- 
arship is curious rather than thorough 
and is always subordinated to his liter- 
ary purpose: to make the reader see 
and feel rather than learn. 

But these two little books under one 
cover do more than embark our imagi- 
nations on a river of glowing sentences. 
They are anatomies, as the author says, 
of “Islomania,” a delicious disease 


which is probably either rampant or 
dormant in most civilized men these 
days. Durrell’s Corfu and Rhodes are 
real enough; but they are also dream 


islands, refuges, serving the 20th-Cen- 
tury man as the islands of the Pacific 
served the restless Melville. Nothing is 
romanticized: the peasants are three- 
dimensional, the landscape is exact. 
But all is somehow untouched as yet by 
the sinister light of our day. One meets 
philosophical recluses like Count D., 
living a life of thought; poets like 
Zarian (Armenia’s greatest, he claims); 
Theodore the bug hunter; monks and 
fishermen who are entirely devoid of 
any lust for progress. And all is bathed 
in a complex light that has a thick di- 
mension of time, for these islands are 
drenched in their own past, part pagan, 
part Christian. These antique festivals, 
this primitive wine-making, this netting 
of weird fish by the light of carbide 
lamps, this whole Ionian world is so 
beautifully far from Times Square. 

I see nothing cowardly or escapist in 
the pleasure Durrell takes in such things, 
nor in the pleasure he gives us. Unless 
such lyric islands are somehow pre- 
served for mankind, either in actuality 
or in books, mankind will grow gray 
and sodden amid its damnable glass 
and concrete. It is a small world Durrell 
evokes for us, but at least it is unpack- 
aged. THE END 


Editor’s Note: For a sample of Holiday- 
contributor Durrell’s lyric prose see 
Laura: A Portrait of Avignon, page 58. 





For the sportsman, the gourmet and 
the worldly, for the family and 
honeymooners, for a holiday or a 
lifetime... whether you demand 
the most luxurious in hotels or prefer 
an endless selection of moderately 
priced lovely accommodations or 
apartments... 


evervsooy Loves MIAMI BEACH ... 


PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD! 





Write TODAY for complete 
information and colorful brochures. 


ROOM H-17, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 
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Holiday Season in Italy 


Great mountains with lots of snow for winter sports... 


sunny beaches and sparkling lakes for summer relaxa- 


tion... natural and man-made beauty everywhere . .. 


picturesque villages and magnificent cities . . . art col- 


lections unique in the world... fashionable shops with 


exquisite products of the local handicraft . . . superb 


cuisine and delicious wines ...a gay social life, cultural 


events, folklore . . . it’s all there! 


See your Travel Agent about the I.T.E. Plan in effect 
for American visitors from November Ist to March 15th, 







1961. It will help you save a considerable amount of 
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New York 20, N.Y. 
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winter season is 


outdoor season, too! 


Philadelphia's 
Academy of Music: 
its perfect acoustics 

make it a place 
of divine sounds. 


@ Ina city that has a self-assured love for its past and its 
monuments, the Academy of Music takes a special place 
in the life of Philadelphia. After that priceless parcel of 
real estate, Independence Hall, it is Philadelphia’s best- 





Rainbow Springs Lodge, Mukwonago, 


Wisconsin, has installed both the Reming- known structure, internationally recognized yet with all 
ton 100T and 2008S electric autoloading the flavor of a small-town shrine. Its almost perfect 
traps. This brings guests the thrills of trap e acoustics have made it one of the world’s most glori- 





and skeet shooting the year round, since 


both these sports have distinctive outdoor ous tone boxes; the orchestra it houses and nourishes has 


appeal even during the winter season. " been feverishly praised throughout the United States and 
Fully automatic, the easy-to-install in Europe, including Russia. It is the oldest concert hall 

Remington traps do away with the cost racu OUS in continuous use in America. 

and inconvenience —— -. make From the outside, the Academy is a shocking disap- 

gta aglis Aa ono gna pointment. It looms at Broad and Locust Streets, in down- 


Such outstanding features make this ‘ ; : : is 
equipment ideal, for use on private estates town Philadelphia, a dirty-brick, pre-Civil War ware- 


and at golf and yacht clubs as well as C QO] cert house, starling-streaked, dingy, gloomy. Its design is 


popular resorts. If you’d like to bring the stodgy Italian Byzantine, with sealed Gothic windows, 

all-year outdoor sports of trap and skeet typical of buildings erected in the 1850’s and no doubt 

to your location, send in coupon below , : Tem 
gol ; very bon ton at the time. But its splendors emerge within: 

for details on this great new Remington : : a 

sports development! a a vestibule with a sweeping, burgundy-carpeted double 


staircase, creamy walls, and a gorgeous parquet, cream 
and gold and red plush, with a dazzling chandelier, gilt- 
crusted boxes, a deep-tilted orchestra floor. Beige- 
colored, three-quarter-inch plywood encloses the orches- 
tra shell, from which Eugene Ormandy conducts the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in three weekly concerts during 
the season. Surrounding the shell are the five portable, 
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@ Automatic “Walk-Around” release huge parts of the Academy’s latest addition, the Aeolian- 
Oneey Seee Skinner organ donated last year by Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, 
®@ Simple “Flight Control”’ adjustments ‘ grays 
@ Large magazine capacity, 203 targets wife of the noted violinist. Over the center of the pro- 
© Operates on regular 110-volt system scenium architrave, between the Corinthian columns, a 
. . . . . J; 
e bas-relief portrait of Mozart broods in musical judgment. No me 
Kemington, POD The interior of the Academy is without a single straight city sh 
line, a deliberate intention of its architect, a Philadelphian Cessior 
2 eee renee named Napoleon Le Brun. The side walls curve gently and A Lik 
Stiestine Promotion are packed to a depth of three feet with tons of cow’s hair Fj 
ting t : P P Irst } 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. and cement. The rafters are of wood rather than steel. The ' 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. person 
© Please send information on Remington Academy has fewer dead spots than any other musical investr 
Autoloading Traps. . , ‘ : MNVEs 
ts Senate eee pepeeemnesive content mes for auditorium in the world. Even Ormandy admits that the 
appointment. best place to hear the music is in the top-deck amphi- 
Name theater, the section with the cheapest seats, for which 
Address dating couples line up early for the Saturday-evening con- 
City State__ certs. (When Ormandy auditions Continued on Page 24 
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No patients today, doctor! 


| No more midnight calls, no more crises... goodbye to cold winds and 
tity slush. He is a retired Doctor now, looking forward to a long suc- 
cession of relaxed, worry-free days in the tropical sun of old San Juan. 
A Like a great many sensible people in his situation he has turned to 
First National City for reliable assistance in the management of his 
personal financial affairs. A skilled, experienced staff handles his 
investments... prudently and productively. To provide for his wife 


and family in the future, he has wisely named First National City as 
Executor and Trustee of his estate. A As one of the most experienced 
organizations of its kind, First National City Bank is able to provide 
you with competent, personalized assistance in your family financial 
planning. We will be pleased to send you a copy of “PERSONAL TRUSTS 
FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE.” A P.S. Of course, First National City is 
their bank in Puerto Rico too—and they carry our Travelers Checks. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Trust Division, Dept. A, 22 William St., New York, N. Y. 





AFFILIATE, FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NORTHWEST FLORIDA: Calm bays for boating, skiing. 
The Gulf for bathing, fishing. Dazzling beaches at Pensacola, 
Fort Walton Beach, Panama City, all the way to Port St. Joe. 


cy 


INDIAN RIVER: A region noted for prolific ocean and 
tidewater fishing, and reasonably priced vacation life. Visit 
the orange groves. See the missiles at Cape Canaveral. 
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THE EVERGLADES: 7he roseate spoonbill is one of many 
unusual birds seen in this vast wilderness. Salt-water lagoons 
and bays jump with tarpon, snook, sea trout, and pompano. 
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NORTH FLORIDA: Visit Tallahassee’s Killearn Gardens 
State Park, Stephen Foster Memorial at White Springs. Golf 
and hunt. Fine fishing in lakes, rivers and Gulf of Mexico. 


7 4 " ‘ean 
CENTRAL FLORIDA: Land of big-bass lakes; scenic attrac- 
tions like Highlands Hammock State Park at Sebring, great 
springs near Ocala, orange groves. Orlando is its center. 


LOWER EAST COAST: Fine boating in this region. Excellent 
beaches, deep-sea fishing, and glamorous resort life from 
Palm Beach to Fort Lauderdale, Miami and Miami Beach. 


UPPER EAST COAST: American history started here. 
Relive it at St. Augustine. Drive on the tide-packed sands at 
Daytona Beach. Many shore resorts to visit for family fun. 


' | We © “ - MRS 
WEST COAST: Ringling Museum of Art at Sarasota vies 
with this region’s beaches for favor. So do the Edison 
home at Fort Myers and attractions of the Tampa Bay area. 


FLORIDA KEYS: A spectacular drive over azure seas brings 
you to these tropic isles and world-famed fishing. Handsome 
motels along the way; at land’s end, charming Key West. 


Where in the wide, wide world 
can you beat a Florida vacation? 


Some people spend a small fortune on far-flung travels only to arrive 
at this unequivocal conclusion: A Florida vacation is hard to beat. 

Consider if you will the importance of weather to holiday hap- 
piness. Then try to imagine a better outdoor-fun climate than 
Florida’s. Or, fancy finding elsewhere the variety of pleasures which 
is yours in the nine vacation regions of Florida. 

For a lazy-bones holiday on a tropic island, just get away to the 
Florida Keys. Or, relax on sun-swept isles that string the West Coast. 
For a fast-paced frolic or sumptuous ease, dazzling Lower East 
Coast resorts are without peer. The Everglades captivates naturalists. 

Interesting sights span the state. You see horse racing and jai alai, 


GET THIS BRAND NEW GUIDE BOOK FREE! Completely revised 
with latest information, tour maps, handsome color photos, 100 pages of 
fascinating details about all nine Florida vacation regions. Mail coupon today! 


ski shows and boat regattas. Theatre, symphony, opera, art muse- ' 
ums. Historic structures at St. Augustine on the Upper East Coast; 
the Spanish-colonial heritage of Pensacola in Northwest Florida. 

Trophy-size catches await you in all Florida waters. And few 
fishing thrills can match the strike of big, scrappy bass found in 
hundreds of Central and North Florida \akes. 

A book could be filled with the many ways a Florida holiday 
excels. And there is just such a book available, free. It’s the 
Guide to Florida Vacations. Read about it below, then send for 
your copy. If it doesn’t convince you that a Florida vacation can’t 
be beat, certainly a visit here will. 


pono 


State of Florida « Room 2001-F 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Without charge or obligation, please send free copy of — Guide to Florida Vacations. 
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Continued from Page 20 

musicians or wants to hear the tone of 
the orchestra, he sits in Row N, on the 
right aisle in the parquet, sixty to sev- 
enty feet from the podium.) In the base- 
ment, which has been compared to the 
catacombs of the Paris Opera House, 
is revealed the Academy’s acoustical 
secret: a dry well in the shape of a 
gigantic teacup, twenty feet in diameter, 


twelve feet in depth, is centered directly 
underneath the chandelier. It is made 
of brick and cement and so perfectly 
amplifies sound that if a pin were 
dropped on the stage, it would be heard 
distinctly in the last row of the parquet 
boxes. 

The last step in Le Brun’s grand 
design for his musical box was sea- 
soning. He allowed the Academy to 


remain unroofed for a year before it 
was finished in 1856. Exposed to sun 
and wind and rain, it weathered so 
completely that it was entirely “dry” 
when the roof finally was added. 

Le Brun’s problem in constructing 
the Academy was money. In the 1850's, 
leading Philadelphians, distressed be- 
cause their city did not possess an 
opera house to compare with those in 
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the United States you are getting gin made according to the same 
formula as the Booth’s High & Dry purveyed in Britain. It is the 
only gin distilled in U. S. A. under the supervision of famous 
Booth’s Distilleries, Ltd., London, England. Give Booth’s a try. 


$4.32 


in NEW YORK 
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(Price elsewhere higher or lower 
depending on local taxes, etc.) 
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New York and Boston, raised $250,- 
000 to build the American Academy 


of Music . . . “academy,” because 
to staid, conservative Philadelphia 
“opera house” connoted ungenteel, 
sawdust entertainment. Le Brun set 
off for Milan, where he studied and 
measured and sketched the plan of 
La Scala so thoroughly that the 
stage, auditorium and interior he 
designed for the Academy almost 
exactly duplicated those of the fa- 
mous Italian opera house. When 
he returned, he told the Academy 
committee: “You cannot build an 
opera house inside and outside for 
that amount, but you can build the 
interior thoroughly complete and 
build the outside perfectly plain and 
simple like a market house, and if 
you ever have the money later on 
you could easily face it with marble 
and make the exterior beautiful too.” 
The committee had wanted perfect 
acoustics and got them; today, 104 
years after its opening, the Academy 
still has its plain, market-house ex- 
terior: the money for a marble fagade 
has never been fished out of rich 
Philadelphia pockets. 

Pres. Franklin Pierce presided 
over the cornerstone-laying on July 
26, 1855, a day of graphite skies 
which suddenly cleared and then, in 
the words of a newspaper account, 
“a rainbow of resplendent beauty 
adorned the eastern sky.” On Jan- 
uary 26, 1857, the Academy was 
Officially opened with one of the 
greatest balls in Philadelphia’s his- 
tory, an event duplicated in panache 
and furs-and-jewels splendor on its 
100th anniversary. A few weeks after 
the opening, Verdi’s // Trovatore was 
presented, the city’s first important 
musical event and the beginning of 
its musical history. 

Three types of entertainment have 
prevailed at the Academy—musical, 
social and political. Opera was the 
big thing during the early years. One 
of the great nights of the opera 
came on October 10, 1860, when the 
sixteen-year-old Adelina Patti en- 
tranced the Prince of Wales—travel- 
ing incognito under the name of 
Lord Renfrew—and a specially in- 
vited audience with Von Flotow’s 
opera Martha. The Prince, later 
King Edward VII, sat in a pro- 
scenium box which today, although 
unmarked, is still known as ‘The 
Prince of Wales’ box.” Later, New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera started 
the pleasant custom of repeating its 
first-night opera at the opening of 
the Met’s Philadelphia season. 

The foyer, rivaling Versailles in 
its use of mirrors and glass, soon 
became the scene of debutantes’ 
balls, teas, card parties, plays and 
other respectable Philadelphia en- 
tertainments. The G.O.P. held many 
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political rallies in the Academy, and 
President Grant was nominated 
there in 1872 for his second term. It 
is one of Philadelphia’s slow-dying 
myths that Lincoln spoke not once, 
but twice, at the Academy, but no 
historian has found a record of his 
engagements. 

One of the more amusing spec- 
tacles of the 1870’s was the appear- 
ance, on successive nights, of Henry 
Ward Beecher and Robert Ingersoll. 
Beecher honeyed his audience with 
religious pieties; the next night, In- 
gersoll preached the direct opposite, 
arguing for spine-stiffening agnos- 
ticism. More raffish amusements fol- 
lowed: a cattle show, burlesque fea- 
turing hundreds of girls in black 
tights (“very daring, my dear”’), min- 
strel shows and what must have been 
one of the more bizarre events in 
Philadelphia history, the comedians 
Weber and Fields featured in a 
catchall called Whoop-Dee-Doo, a 
Jumble of Jollities in Two Whoops. 

A few weeks before the end of the 
century the Philadelphia Orchestra 
debuted, and for the last sixty years 
this magnificent group has domi- 


nated the life of the Academy. Frem , 


1912, when Stokowski was hired, 
until 1936, when he left, the old 
building enjoyed some remarkable 
antics in American and_inter- 
national musical history. The Eng- 
lish-born conductor lectured, har- 
angued and cajoled audiences from 
Rittenhouse Square and Philadel- 
phia’s Main Line. His interpreta- 
tions of the classics were applauded 
fiercely and the modern music he 
introduced was volubly loathed. 

The Stokowski love-hate syn- 
drome is part of Philadelphia his- 
tory. Dowagers frequently walked 
out during Friday afternoon per- 
formances of new works; Stokowski 
struck back, once playing Haydn’s 
Farewell Symphony, in which units 
of the orchestra leave one by one, 
until no one is left on the stage 
except the conductor. The ladies 
hissed; Stokowski bowed charm- 
ingly. To punish audiences for their 
tardy arrival, he ordered the orches- 
tra to straggle in while the furred 
and bejeweled matrons grumbled. 
When they applauded a Bach ren- 
dition, he shouted : “Stop that! Why 
do you at this moment have to go 
through that primitive habit of beat- 
ing the hands together? The music 
speaks for itself.” 

He hated coughers; on one oc- 
casion, to teach them a lesson, he 
conducted the orchestra in a unified 
beat to match their noises. When 
audiences became over-lavish in 
their praise, he played behind a 
screen, with colored lights to heighten 
the effect. He could also amuse 
them ; during a performance of Saint- 


Saéns’ Carnival of the Animals, he filled 
the stage with livestock, including an 
elephant, from the Philadelphia Zoo. 
When he returned last year for his first 
Academy appearance since 1936, Phil- 
adelphians welcomed him like a god. 

With its present tenant, Eugene 
Ormandy, who this season is observing 
his twenty-fifth anniversary, the Acad- 
emy of Music reflects the serenity 


evoked by the word Philadelphian. His 
warmth for the city, his intense feeling 
for American arts, have won the ad- 
miration of Philadelphians who can 
treat parvenus with icy disdain. His 
concerts are beautifully and approvingly 
balanced. His affection for the Acad- 
emy borders on the reverent; to con- 
duct there “is a lifetime dream come 
true.”’ Tirelessly, during European 


tours with the orchestra, he “‘sells” the 
Academy and is undoubtedly its finest 
public-relations expert. With home- 
town pride, he has compared it favor- 
ably with some of Europe’s finest halls: 
the Musikvereinssaal in Vienna, the 
Liceo in Barcelona, the Liederhalle 
in Stuttgart, and of course La Scala, 
the parent building. 

Continued on Page 29 











Bea A fabled fascinating world where wonders never cease 


This is the year for a different travel experience! A year for 
laughter and feasting and enchanting surprises in a world of 


striking pageantry, storybook settings and intriguing, new travel 


adventures. This year, discover the festive Pacific. 


What would delight you most? The bewitching excitement of 
Tokyo’s Ginza after dark or gliding through New Zealand’s 


Waitomo Caves guided by a million glowworms? The clapping 


bamboo poles of a Tinikling dance in the Philippines or drink- 
ing ceremonial Kava in Fiji? In Bali you can watch a weird 
Monkey Dance and if you like New Year's, they celebrate it 


four times a year in Singapore. 


Everything is exotic, different and exciting. This year, discover 
the festive Pacific where you can enjoy unequalled hospitality 


in modern comfort and luxury and where “welcome 
comes from the heart. Ask your travel agent. 


PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Dept. H 
155K Se, orc ca 


t 





Gentlemen: Please send me your new “Pacific Discovery” brochure. 
| am especially interested in the places circled below. 


Australia, Burma, Fiji, Hawaii, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, 


Korea, Macao, Malaya, New Caledonia, New Zealand, Philippines, Samoa, 


ADDRESS 


ciTy 


PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


153 Kearny Street ¢ San Francisco 8, California 


HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 


NAME (please print) 


Singapore, Tahiti, Taiwan, Thailand, Vietnam. 


STATE 
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WILL YOU 


Oh, yes, you did visit us once before—and more than 
once, perhaps. 


You quick-tripped our capitals 
when the tourist tide was at its crest. 


You did the palaces and buildings of state, 

toured historic halls and gaped 

at greatness on the walls of our museums, 

dined and stayed in big city restaurants and hotels 
designed for you, 

the American Tourist. 


‘ 


(How many miles of hard city pavement did you cover as you 


craning your neck all the while to see above the crowd? ) 
Come now. 


Wouldn’t you laugh loud (but friendly, as we do now) 

if someone from our side of the Atlantic 

said he had seen the U.S.A. 

by visiting 

New York 

Chicago 

San Francisco and L.A.? 

And got the feel of your country simply by standing 

in a block-long line for a ticket to the Radio City Music Hall? 


HOLIDAY/ FEBRUARY 











‘saw”’ Europe, 
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When you were last in Europe, 
how many Europeans did you talk to, shake hands with? .. . 
other than those who served you? 


How many people did you really get to know, 
how many new names, 

new places 

away from the track beaten so smooth by the 
feet of a million more? 


Tell us. 

Did you ever stand in front of the Mona Lisa 
in silence 

uninterrupted by elbows, voices? 


Did you ever take your pick of the best tables in a restaurant, 
or choose the room you wanted, 

or say when you 

wanted to do 

whatever you had in mind? 


Did you ever get into your own little car, 
or on a bus, 

train or plane, 

and go looking for Europe in Europe? 


Did you ever find a tiny town on your own private map 
where the stream runs through 

and the people smiled at you 

as you walked through their village, 

clicking on cobblestones that have waited centuries 


for you to come home? 


Did you ever have a family open the door wide 
(knowing there weren’t a dozen more behind you) 
and invite you to stay awhile and see 

their place, their home, 

them? 


Next time, do it. Promise yourself this: 

Don’t be tied to the tourist season—come any, time. 
Europe is always in season! 

Come see us as we really are— 

at home. 

And see us, too, away from the big cities, 

where the air runs free, 

where people are waiting to help you see 

and feel, know, understand— 

and put away into your memory the living sense of 
having been somewhere, 

while you carry away with you 

a heart-full of invitations to come back! 


See your travel agent to plan your trip, or write to the National Tourist Office 
of the country you'd like to see—P.O. Box 258, Dept. 142, New York 17, N.Y. 


HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 


Kuropean Tra el 
Commission 


AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE 
iCELAND 
IRELAND 
ITALY 
LUXEMBOURG 
MONACO 
NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 
SPAIN 

SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 
YUGOSLAVIA 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 





Girls’ Camps 


Boys’ Camps 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 





ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Upper School 
ae 9-12) has increased honor roll 50%. Develops con- 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern bidgs., 2 completely equipped gyms, 2 indoor pools. 
Splendid environment, excel health record. Junior 
School (grades 5-8) ha ‘tan 
art Housemothers. 63rd yr. 

AN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker Box 12 Fork Union, Virginia 


m STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

- In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 

+ ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 

-y 

- 


as separate buildings, 
For ONE SUBJE 








Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
a =. ae write Supt. 
Y2, 7 inton, Va. 
Basic COURSE R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


Hargrave Military Academy 
NDCC Honor School. Fully accredited. College prepara- 
boat d general co courses. Grades 6-12. How-to-study training; 
nd devel al reading. Christian influence. 
Separate ar. School. Sports. Summer School. Est. 1909. 
Catalog. Col. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 
MANLIUS “isri01s" 
FOR BOYS 
Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 


intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium. 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Mantius, N.Y. 
The Baylor School for Boys 


68th year. College prep. Accredited scholarship. Boys 
12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New a Championship athletics. Non- 
sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15. 
Catalog. 125 Cherok Road, Chatt 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- 
per & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type class- 
rooms. Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. 
Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


Graham-Eckes College Prep. & Fine 
Arts Est. 1926. Fully accredited. C.E.E.B. prep. Grads 
from 46 states, 18 countries entered 150 colleges. 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Classics; native teachers. 
Su prs a ised study. Work program. Boarding only. Swimming, 
iling, tennis. Affiliated Girls’ School. pgim Beach, Fla. 





Founded 1860, 



































Howe Military School 


nen lg m= ih eee | environment. Accredited 





papers Poti Achi t Rating gives 
Ina eldest x Jr. school, Ee ROTC. . New dorms 
and pool. piscopal. Est PA od, Cc amp. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., ‘on Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Giris’ School 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls, 13-18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post-grad- 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer session. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Giris’ Schools 
Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
Gene ral Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 

9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Ww inter team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool.109th yr.Catalog. 


Mr.and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 42, Tyrone,Pa. 


The Beard School 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Study 
skills emphasized. Sports. Wide activity program. Trips 
to New York theaters, museums, opera. New spacious 
classroom building. §6§ Berkeley Avenue, Orange, N. J. 

Edith M. Sutherland, Headmistress. 


: 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 
84th yr. Accredited. 190 students—all boarding. Outstand 
ing college prep. record. Music, Art emphasized. College 
town advantages. Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swim- 
ming, all sports. Summer School. Newport, R.I. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, Pur- 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. Inter- 
national enrollment. Riding included. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 
Graham-Eckes College Prep. & Fine 


Arts Est. 1926. Fully accredited. C.E.E.B. prep. Grads 

from 46 states, 18 countries, entered 150 colleges. 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Classics; native teachers 
Supervised study. Work program. Boarding only. Swimming, 
sailing, tennis. Affiliated Boys’ School. Palm Beach, Fla. 


Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, social and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; Jr. 
High. Fine Arts including Ceramics Small classes. Riding, 
swimming, hockey, etc. 91st Yr. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 
































EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


ptetinetnss Plan-- 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Ou 
t iscover causes of difficu' 
ties pon. = (1) devise individual- 
ized pi m to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; &) ‘instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 14; Enroliment 38; 55 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY pisscancvie, w. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
School in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and_career, 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


PTT ° 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Grades . Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer session. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 222, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial programs. Ac- 























celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila.,N.Y.C 
Philip Lincoln Garland, 


ALLEY FORGE 


Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine” Valley Forge, 
hrine of our freedom, has loaned its name 
to this fully accredited, distinguished Mil. Acad. and 
r. Coll. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
rades 9 thru 12 & Jr. Coll. All sports. 
nfantry, Band, Senior Div. ROTC. 
Catalogue. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston 

Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other enginee ring 
schools. Individual attention through unique ‘‘checking’ 

system. Past enrollment 46 states, 60 countries. Three 
equal semesters yearly. Start about Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boyiston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


. 

Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College dg igty* Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Chicag Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof 
builditten New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 
72 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


? ene 

St. John’s Military Academy 

Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 

prpperstce under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 

. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Dir. ‘of Adm., Box 721, Delafield, Wis. 


Shattuck School 

Accredited. Boys. Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC. Sports for all. rite armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog. 
Dir. of Admissi: 610 Sh y Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Thomas Jefferson School 
Why not the pest for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90°% y League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
raduates. flard work. No frills. Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
ood. Not military. Grades 9-12. 
Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 27, Missouri 


Colliege—Puerto Rico 


COLLEGE—PUERTO RICO 


Inter American University of Puerto Rico. Fully ac- 
credited 4 year Liberal Arts, Semesters and Summer. Learn 
Spanish in Latin American surroundings. Students from 
all over the world. Emphasis on cultural change in Growth 
Areas—Education, Humanities, Natural and Social Sci- 
ences, Music (International Institute with Dr. Roy 
Harris, composer, and Johnana Harris, concert pianist). 
June climate year round . . . skin-diving at nearby beaches. 
Tuition, room and board less than $500 a semester. 


Ronald C. Baver, President San German, Puerto Rico. 
Coeducational Schoois 
Kern School on the Gulf 


Boarding sige for boys and girls. Grades 1 to 12. Naval 
military for noe Music, art, remedial reading. College 
preparatory. Land and water sports. Summer C amp and 
School. Fully Accredited. 

923 East Beach, Pass Christian, Mississippi 


Judson School in Arizona 


A coed ranch school for grades 1-12 in healthful, warm, dr 






Prep. School, 
Arty., Cav., 














Reading Clinic. 
amp. Catalog. 


























climate. Small classes. College Pre -paratory. Accredited. 
Riding included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, pack trips, 
fishing, rodeos, riflery, music. 33rd yr. co atalog. 


d. Medel, 





David H. Wick, Hi Arizona 
° 

Windsor Mountain School 

In Berkshires. Coed college a. Grades 8-12. 

Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 

Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work (eS thon 

Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. Catalog. 


Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 


Coed School 
Switzerland 
Leysin American School 


Coed; grades 7-12. College prep in Alpine sports center 
above Lake Geneva. American-European faculty teaches 
in English. Student-teacher ratio 10:1. Superior equipment 
International contacts. Languages stressed. Sports and 
travel. Music, art, drama. Write: Leysin 4, Switzerland. 


Travel Camp 














INDIAN BEACH CAMP 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. 


For fun-loving girls 7 to 17. A character- 
building camp on beautiful Grand 
Traverse Bay. Counselor-camper ra- 
tio: 1-4: All land and water sports. 
Sailing, water skiing; journalism. Rid- 
ing daily, overnight trips—all included 
in fee. ae 38 8 wks. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw,Lena, Ill. 





DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over. 
¥ nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead. 
%) ers. Water skiing on Cascade Lake—canoeing 

“4 on French Broad River. Golf on Country 
Club course. Basketball taught by outstand- 
ing college coach. Accredited secondary sum- 
mer school. For pictorial write: 


Camp Deerwoode, P. O. Box H, Brevard, N.C, 














Crytsinive 

Crystal Lake, Frankfort, Mich. Girls, 10-17. 7, 4, 3 wks. 
In Mich. dune country. Daily riding; sailing, creative arts. 
Waterfront. Individual program, experienced staff. Trips, 
nature stressed. Island outpost. ACA accredited. Catalog: 
Mr. & Mrs. G. C. Leinbach, 1039 Olivia, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Interlaken 

1000 acres surrounding Lake Coniston in Dartmouth- 

Lake Sunapee Region, N.H. Girls 6-18. Superior riding, 

tennis, swimming, water skiing, sailing, canoeing trips. 

Dancing, music, art. 39th season. Mr, & Mrs. B. F. Dudley, 
41 Hollow Tree Ridge Road, Darien 3, Conn. 





Brown Ledge 
Mallett’s Bay, Vt. ‘One of America’s finest camps."’ Girls 
10-18. Free daily riding for all. Waterskiing, swimming, 
sailing, drama, golt, riflery, archery, crafts, trips. No 

‘extras”’! (Also Buff Ledge, girls 7 & up.) Give age. BkIt. 
Mrs. H. E. Brown, 81 Tilden Road, Box O, Scituate, Mass. 





Lochearn 
Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Established 1916. For girls 7-15. 
Land and water sports, crafts, trips, riding, etc. Cabins 
on lake shore. Moderate tuition. Write for catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Chubb 
1122 Bell Road, Balti 10, Maryland 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 
In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding 
fun! 3 age groups. Beginners’, show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Trips. Dramatics. 
$400-$550. Outfit rented. Also Idlewild for Boys. Bkit. 
Mr. & Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Seascape—For Overweight Girls 12-18 
On Cape Cod. A 6 LE water-front camp. J. H. Spargo, 
M.D.; rr. P. Heald, N ;.P.S. Peckos, B. S., Nutritionist. 
Sailing, sports, ae naltdieies with se t control, counsel- 
ing, education. Individual med. care. John H. Spargo, M.D., 

Seascape, 163 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 


Camp Cowasset 

Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod —all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, arche ry, tennis, dramatics, danc- 
ing, music, crafts, trips. Tutoring. Careful supervision. Log 
cabins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 46th 
yr. Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Echo Camp 


Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake for 
75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with riding, 
tennis, sailing, water skiing and trips. Excellent food & 
supervision. Lodges with private baths. Fee $475. Booklet. 

Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 


, 
Jeanne D’Arc 
Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent leadership. All land and water 
sports. Golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Individual choice pro- 
gram. Catholic chapel. Fee $595. Mrs. 


C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Underwood St., Wash. 15, D. Cc. 
Rock Runn Riding Camp 


Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 
show. Beginner’s mounts and hunters. Superior training in 
oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming, dancing, tennis. 
Tutoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 


Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-L, Pottstown, Pa. 


Camp Sequoya 

In beautiful Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Girls 7-17 five wks. ; also 
5-wk. boy & girl camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled facil- 
ities (all new in 1958). All land and water sports. Riding. 
Dancing. Dramatics. Operated by Sullins College since 1925. 
Write: Director, Camp Sequoya, Box 52, Bristol, Virginia 


* 
Camp Deliwood—Girls 

(Hemlock— Boys, Same Management). Separate camps. 
Great Smoky Mts. 8-16 years. 9-6- 3 weeks. Riding, swim- 
ming, basketball, archery, ritlery, tennis, golf. Horseback, 
canoe trips. Inclusive fee. Linens furnished. Catalog H: 





























Mr. and Mrs. Fred Crum, Waynesville, N. C. 





Kickapoo Kamp 
A western riding camp for girls 7-16 in Texas Hill Coun- 
try near Kerrville. Established 1925; modern cabins; 
land & water pokey twirling, water skiing. Two 5 wk. 
periods. $325.00 eac 

H. Gordon Findlay, Kickapoo Kamp, Kerrville, Texas 


M Lazy V Ranch 


Spend oo r on 7000 acre cattle ranch in northwestern 
Montana. 35 girls 16. Each girl has own horse. Roping, 
wrangling, training colts, roundups, ranch chores with cow- 
hands. Square Dances. Swimming. Fishing. Pack Trips. 


Estelle L. Meadoff, Dir., 231 East 81st St., New York 28, N.Y. 








Bryn Afon 
Rhinelander, Wis. Alt. 
Sailing. Tennis. Crafts. Canoe 
night Cruise on House Boat. Screened Cabins, Mature 
Staff.— Booklet Lotta Broadbridge, 
2906 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Michigan. 


Student Tours 
Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 


See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 
other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 
6- to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. College 
credit available. For details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., 
Travel Service, 55 University Station, Minneapolis 14,Minn. 


Study & Travel 


Live with private families for 30 days in France, England, 
Germany, or Spain—ages 16; all inclusive from $875. 
Older students 17 27, 60 days re *sidence & study program 
at Le Fleuron in Florence & tour E urope. From $1575. 


Paris France Evrope Ass'n, 10 E. 49th St., New York 17 


1750 ft. 44th Season. Riding. 
Trips. Pack Trips. Over- 
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MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 


A summer of recreation in heart of Amer- 


ica’s National Shrine. Ranger Camp (12-14), 
Pioneer Camp (9-12). Permanent staff as- 
sures excellent instruction. Training in leadership and 
courtesy. Optional tutoring and developmental read- 
ing. Aquacade! Separate Band Camp (13-18) under 


renowned musical director. Individual instrument 


instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 


Mistassini 

Wilderness canoe camp for boys 14-18. Voyages with com- 
petent ovens Masters & Indian sone in Northern Que- 
bec Hudson Bay watershed. 4. 8 week session. Full 
season $475. Brochure. Winter stbets Jacques L. Francine, 
Dir., Point Pleasant, Bucks Co., Pa. Phone AXtel 7-5420 


Camp Kapitachouane 
Kapitachouane Club, P. Que. Canoe & fishing trips in 
central Quebec. Three 4-wk. trips each month. C trip, ages 
12-13; B trip, ages 14-15; A trip, ages 15-19. 10 boys, 3 
councilors in each. Enroll 1 month or two. R, 

Brown University, 95 Halsey St., Providence, Ri 


ST. JOHN’S 4 














24 sports and camp activities to choose from. 
Expert coaching. Complete land a lake fa- 
cilities of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, pho golf 
course. Limited military and Army physical 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-72 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


. 
Camp Northwestern,Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Boys 8-15. Sail, swim, boat, fish, water-ski on magnificent 
L. Geneva. A.R.C . awards. Golf, tennis, soccer, riflery, 
baseball, riding, archery, crafts. Mature counselors. 18th 
season. Tutoring. Program for advanced study available. 


Catalog. 72 So, Lake Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


Fun, happiness, new friendships. 
Training in neatness, promptness, 
courtesy, eats Rg oe on 
correct posture, health, character 
gu MMER SCHOOLS growth. Regular Academy person- 
DW LAKE MALINKY t nel. Exceptional recreational, hous- 
ing, dining and health facilities. 
1300-acre wooded campus. All land and water sports. 
NAVAL and HORSEMANSHIP SCHOOLS (boys 14-18). 
WOODCRAFT CAMP (9%-14). Optional tutoring in 
all camps. Catalog for each camp. 

21 Lake Shore Lane Culver, Indiana 


Howe Military Camp 

A ag yoy of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
July 2 to Aug. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Admissions, A-610 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Idlewild—The Oldest Private Camp 

71st yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Boys—3 div. 8 wks. 
$525. No extras. Riding, sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, ri- 
tlery, archery, speedboat, water skiing, music, tutoring. 
Doctor, nurse. Cabins. Also Teela-Wooket for Girls. Bkit. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mass. 


Summer Camp Afloat—The Bahamas 
Skin diving-Ski-Sail-Navigation- Marine Biology -Fish- 
Explore Islands-Tennis-Archery-Golf-Bowling-Swim. 47 
land & water sports at beautiful Grand Bahama Club. 
Boys 10 to 17. Resident Doctor. Fun, education, Travel. 
A.H. Emerson, 87 Summit Ave., Bronxville, N.Y. Sp. 9-6881. 


Coed Camp 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily ei Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. ¢ "ir a Southwest Caravan Trip. Cool, dry cli- 
mate. Coed 9-1 30th yr. Tutoring program. Also winter 


school. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 
Music Camp 


National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. Drama, a TV, 
sees: art. Nationally ‘known instructors. H.S. Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. acres, 2 lakes, shee y ‘Sports. 
Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 305 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Western Camp 
Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-17. Riding, pack trips, geology, prospecting, 
fishing, shooting, climbing, skiing, work program. Optional 
trips Sierras, S’west or Canada. 15th yr. Caravan West in 
June. Separate western travel program girls 14-18. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 
Summer Schools 
Burnham-by-the-Sea 


Newport, R.I. Girls 12-18. Summer School on ocean-front 
estates. Vacation & study. Secondary school subjects. 
Reading skills. Music, art, drama, typing. Swimming, 
riding, tennis. Delightful social life. Catalogue. 


George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-JJ, Northampton, Mass. 
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Academy of Saint Elizabeth 


Fully accredited. Boarding-Day, College Prep. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Sports and Social Progra am. 400 acre campus. 
Guidance for college and careers from expert faculty ad- 
visors. Illustrated catalogue 


Sisters of Charity, Convent, N.J. Jefferson 9-1600 
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Western Caravan & Ranch 

Cc omplete, different, coed teen-age cross-country amping 

Ww yousts ranch. Canadian Roc kies, Yellowstone, Glacier 

Park, Rainier, San Francisco, Hollywood, Disneyland, 

Geena c anyon, etc. 8 wks. 15th yr. Booklet. Mr. & Mrs 
T. H. Mellotte, 9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 








° ° 
Educational Summer in Europe 

Unusual, exciting programs combining education and 
recreation with Europeans. Limited to students between 
15 & 18 years. Small groups of 15 with 2 adult educators 
as chaperones. For details write: 


Johansen Student Tours, Box 367, New Canaan, Conn. 
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Banff School of Fine Arts 


29th yr. Main Session July 3—-Aug. 12; Music, Painting, 
Theatre, Writing, Crafts, L anguages, Photography, Ballet. 
Eminent instructors from E urope, U.S. and Canada. Paint- 
ing Short Courses: June 19—July 1&. Aug. 14-Sept. 9. write: 
Director, Banff School Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canade. 
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Continued from Page 25 

With Stokowski and Ormandy, 
the orchestra has given the city and 
the world a number of memorable 
firsts. It was the first symphony or- 
chestra to cut records under its own 
name (1917), the first to broadcast 
(1929), the first to appear in a film 
(Big Broadcast of 1937), and the 
first, by a matter of hours, to be 
televised. The music for Walt Dis- 
ney’s Fantasia was recorded by it in 
the Academy. Among its notable 
musical firsts, the orchestra has 
presented the world premiéres of 
Rachmaninoff’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, Schéneberg’s Concerto for Vi- 
olin and Orchestra and Villa Lobos’s 
Eighth Sinfonia. It was the first 
American orchestra to play Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony (“The Symphony 
of a Thousand”). Stokowski staged 
the spectacle in 1916, using 950 
voices. Bleachers for the choristers 
were built extending to backstage, 
and an apron to hold the orchestra 


20 . 
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was constructed over the pit. The 
project was a year in preparation 
and cost $15,000, an awesome sum 
in that distant time. Other American 
premiéres included Sibelius’s Fifth 
Symphony, Shostakovitch’s First 
and Sixth Symphonies and Stravin- 
sky’s shattering Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps. 

Every Philadelphian has had his 
own unforgettable experience at the 
Academy. Old-timers like to remi- 
nisce about the bats that for years 
haunted the building. The most 
famous was named Rigoletto Bach- 
Brahms, or “Riggy,” who appar- 
ently lived in a carpenter’s shop 
backstage. Regularly, he interfered 
with the performances of sensitive 
sopranos. Once he landed in a tuba 
from which he was unceremoniously 
oompahed out. His neck was broken 
in 1934 by an usher during a book- 
review lecture by a Philadelphia 
favorite, William Lyon Phelps, and 
he is said to have uttered “Gdtter- 
dimmerung!”” as he expired. A 
second bat, Aristotle, killed in 1948, 
terrorized dowagers. One of them 
Supposedly remarked: ‘‘There’s 
hardly any sense in wearing a new 
gown if that bat is going to be 
the only thing people look at.” 


Every year, Philadelphians like to 
think, something exciting and breath- 
taking is featured at the Academy which 
makes it the best year in its history. 
Occasionally a visiting New Yorker will 
fire a shocked letter to a Philadelphia 
newspaper, complaining that the Acad- 
emy is nothing more than “a relic, an 
investment for the present owners,” or 
“a bricked-up box,” or that “it should 


be removed rather than renovated.” 
In the 1930’s, it was almost razed 
and the space used for a parking lot; 
Stokowski wanted to build a new tem- 
ple of music on the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway. 

Philadelphians were clamorously in- 
dignant. Letters from testy New York- 
ers they take in their stride. After 
all, they point out, while New York 


is rapidly tearing down everything that 
once made their city livable, Phila- 
delphians will no doubt attend concerts 
in the Academy for a hundred years 
from now. 

Such affection for a civic monument 
may make others squirm. In Phila- 
delphia, it is in the grain of everyone 
from Ormandy to the youngest wor- 
shiper of music. —ARNOLD EHRLICH 











Better for him than a TV screen! 


HEN your child sits before a railway carriage 
window in Britain, a breath-taking panorama 


passes before him. 


Believe-it-or-not castles, square-towered cathe- 
drals, the Shakespeare Country, “high-road, low- 
a picture book of lessons 


road’? Loch Lomond ... 
learned by looking. 


British history as a change from ‘“‘westerns’’. 





Famous places, stately homes, as a 
change from “who dunnits”. A 
glimpse of the great world instead 
of being glued to the T'V set. 
You'll always be glad you took 
your child travelling by train in 
Britain. And you'll never have a 
moment’s worry about the cost. 


Want “planning” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. A-1, 2 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY/ 


For the fares are really trifling. (Imagine, a reserved 
First Class Seat for only 28 cents!) 


And you can get a fine full meal for your family 


for about $1.50 each. 


Even bigger bargain... 
of British Railways Thrift Coupons before you leave 


if you buy a book or two 


America (they’re not sold in Britain). Up to 1000 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 








miles of Fi irst Class Travel for only $34.50; Second 


Class, $23. Rates vary in Canada. 
Valid also for Irish cross-channel, 
Clyde and MacBrayne’s steamers. 
Or how about a 9-day “‘Guest Tick- 
et”? Valid for 9 days unlimited rail 
travel in Britain (except a few 
Continental boat trains). First 
Class $39; Second Class, $26. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railways Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO - 


FEBRUARY 





RAILWAYS, 


LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 








Wa y place where everything ts magic. She 
horizons are closer. the roads are straighter and 
the distance between two points is enchantment. 


happens tris way only in a 196/ Shunderbird. 


The new is newer in Thunderbird Country—for this is where the trends begin. 
Open the door, touch the new optional Swing-Away Steering Wheel—and it 
@e= moves over to welcome you in. With the new 

sa Thunderbird 390 Special V-8 engine, suddenly the 
So, landscape comes alive. Corners turn straight and 
| : s = @F., roads flatten out. This is the 4-passenger luxury car 

‘with sports car personality. It is unique in all the world. @ Automatic trans- 
mission, power steering and power brakes are standard—of course. Interiors 
are the newest and purest expression of Thunderbird elegance, Thunderbird 
comfort. Engineering is in the tradition of timelessness that has won Thun- 
derbird the finest resale record of any luxury car. Check the new trend at 


your Ford Dealer’s—on your way to Thunderbird Country. seid 


Icmiatahably New, unmistakably Thunderbird 
£1907 
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Packing hints for your next trip to the Islands 
1.Startwith Samsonite Silhouette 


After two trips anywhere, you'll be ripe and 
ready for Samsonite Silhouette — the luggage 
that’s roomy enough for tropical “fancies” 
(snorkels, fins, etc.) as well as your special 
islander wardrobe. 

Silhouette is molded of lightweight magne- 
sium, the jet-age metal—plenty of stamina— 
plus compact trim contours and hidden locks 
that can’t spring open accidentally. 

And, as you travel more and more, you can 


elegant luggage without a lock in sight 


always add to your Silhouette set. It’s “open 
stock” —like fine silverware—everywhere! 

2. CLOTHING: Just a few shirts for him. White 
jacket, of course. Mostly cottons for her. (Even 
her full-skirted dresses pack beautifully in 
Samsonite Silhouette. ) 

3. MONEY: No problem! American money is 
accepted most everywhere. Just tuck some 
travelers’ checks in the handy, shirred pocket 
of your Silhouette case before you leave. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS (information): If you like 
to indulge in frequent island hopping, Silhouette 
luggage is your best bet. Smart vinyl coverings 
are positively scuff-proof, take the beating of re- 
peated take-offs and landings. And you always 
meet the “weight limit.” Heavenly colors, too 
—Oxford Grey and Platinum Grey (shown). 
Also, Biscayne Blue and Dover White. For men, 
Desert Tan and Oxford Grey. rere 


©1961 Shwayder Bros., Inc., Luggage Division, Denver, Colorado. Makers of Samsonite Folding Furniture. Prices plus existing taxes. In Canada through Samsonite of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. Prices slightly higher. 
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One of the few war prizes the United States has kept is Puerto Rico, a small, oblong 
island basking in the Caribbean sun. It is a problem prize in some ways, being part 
of our nation and yet not of it, but it has a beauty and an individuality that are 
well worth knowing. In the article below, our writer moves among the people of 
Puerto Rico and finds them endowed with the gift of delight and the gift of dignity, 
while our photographer concentrates on the island’s good looks, scenic and feminine. 
Ina separate report, also in this issue, we cover that other Puerto Rican island, Span- 
ish Harlem in the heart of New York ; this, too, is worth knowing, and pondering. 


THE EDITORS 


by Peter Abrahams 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


@ It is not always easy to determine at what precise point 
in time and space any given journey begins. I have always 
found it difficult to pinpoint the exact moment when I have 
slipped across some invisible wall of impersonality and got 
involved—which for me is the start of all journeys. But 
Puerto Rico was easy. The moment was precise; it was in 
the international airport’s air-conditioned bar. 

A British West Indian friend long resident in Puerto Rico 
had met me and led me to the bar. Across from our little 
table a correct middle-aged British couple sat sipping their 
drinks without saying a word to each other. The man’s 
clothes looked too heavy for the tropics but he seemed cool 
and spruce and very superior; the woman was all cream 
and roses—delightfully British. 

In the farthest corner from the entrance sat two men and 
a woman. These were Puerto Ricans. The woman was thin 
and sallow. One of the men was tall, pimply-faced and 
obviously not long out of his teens. The other was shortish, 
and thick-set, with an enormous barrel chest. Neither wore 
jacket or tie; but in spite of their short-sleeved open-necked 
shirts they looked less cool than the Englishman. This is the 
kind of miracle that only God and the English can explain. 

The barrel-chested Puerto Rican had watched us openly 
for a while. Now, as we finished our drink, he got up and 
moved briskly to us. He greeted my friend like a long-lost 
brother and reminded him that they had met at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. My friend obviously found it difficult 
to place the man. But that didn’t bother him. He was soon 
telling us he had just put his mother Continued on Page 35 
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PEACE. The setting sun picks out a riding party in the 
hillside above Las Croabas, a slumbering fishing village 
soon to slumber no more. Here, at the northeastern tip 
of Puerto Rico, a big new resort hotel is being planned. 


Continued from Page 33 on a plane to the 
United States—destination Chicago. He had been 
late and had had to pay extra fare on another 
plane on a different route. “But what the hell, jeez 
man, I was late because I made two thousand dol- 
lars this morning, heh? So I pay forty dollars more. 
But my wife she’s not talking to me now; she’s mad 
because I was late. But I made two thousand bucks 
and I’m easy. The boy, he’s my li’l brother. I send 
him up to college in the States soon. Have a drink. 
Waiter!” 

My friend seemed anxious lest I get the wrong im- 
pression of Puerto Ricans, so I reassured him with 
my eyes. Our voluble friend intercepted the silent 
exchange. It put him off. He was quiet for a while 
and when he spoke again he was less aggressively 
hearty, less stridently sure of himself. His voice was 
pitched at a more normal level. 

He wanted to know if I was from the States. No, 
Jamaica. Yes, he knew Jamaica. Fine place, Ja- 
maica, almost as beautiful as Puerto Rico. 

But the fun had gone out of talking to us. That 
silent communication he had intercepted had ruffled 
his dignity. He soon left us, subdued and self-con- 
scious, and returned to the wife who was mad with 
him and the little brother who was taller than he was. 

When we called the barman to settle our bill he 
hunched up his shoulders, spread his hands palms up 
and told us our friend already had taken care of it. 
We called out our thanks. Barrel-chest waved 
grandly. ““What’s a drink between friends, heh!” 


Approaching San Juan from the airport is decep- 
tive. At first sight it could be any mainland Amer- 
ican city, to judge by the wide tree-lined avenues and 
the high-powered cars and cabs. Only the sun was 
different. There was more of it, and it beat down 
more hotly and consistently. 

The Avenida Ponce de Leén leads to the seafront 
hotels with their suggestion of lavish luxury. They 
are no less ugly and no more beautiful than tourist 
hotels anywhere else in the world. But they do give 
off a feeling of well-heeled well-being. And the sea 
and the service and the rich green of their setting do 
compensate for the unimaginative sameness of the 
buildings. But for the sun, all this could so easily be 
continental United States. 

Tourism is an important and growing industry 
here, and resorts are dotted all over the island, al- 
though the key centers are still around San Juan. In 
most of the British Caribbean islands only affluent 
Americans are to be seen. In Puerto Rico I saw 
many tourists who were Continued on Page 37 
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Fiesta. Celebrants in Loiza Aldea caper in honor of 
Santiago Apostol, their patron saint. During the festi- 
val, which dates back three centuries, the villagers put 
aside their plain lives for a week of gaudy frolicking. 


Continued from Page 35 obviously working peo- 
ple, and this seemed a truer reflection of the Amer- 
ican Image. There are a host of excellent resorts and 
resort hotels in addition to the well-known ones in 
San Juan. Among those I visited I would have liked 
to book into the Dorado Beach Hotel twenty miles 
west of San Juan and opened only two years ago; 
the Montemar at Aguilla; El Rancho at Aguas 
Buenas; the delightful El Barranquitas, high in the 
mountains; Treasure Island at Cidra; and Villa 
Paruera in a fishing village near Phosphorescent Bay. 
Soon you begin to notice the people, and some 
subtle adjustments start to take place in your mind. 
The likeness to the continental United States recedes 
in spite of the fact that everything you see empha- 
sizes it. From a little bar squashed between two tall 
buildings comes the blare of a jukebox belting out 
the latest hit from the United States. Inside, a 
group of youngsters in colorful open-necked shirts 
jig and sway. My first impression was that this 
could have been New York’s Spanish Harlem, and 
then I noticed the absence of teen-age girls. Across 
the broad avenue workmen were tearing down a 
building, and the steady hum of pneumatic drills 
competed with the noise of the jukebox. On the side- 
walks people moved at a pace slower than customary 
in cold countries. The young women, in the main, 
were pretty and slender-waisted, but with most of 
them there was a promise of a later heaviness. The 
young matrons ran to plumpness or straight fat, and 
few of the older ones had any figure at all. And the 
men generally were short and stocky, though I saw 
a greater variety of shapes and sizes among the men 
than among the women. A beautiful woman, I was 
told, is considered more beautiful for being heavier 
than her sister in Paris or London or New York. 
The citizens moving along the broad Avenida 
Ponce de Leén are generally of fair complexion. It’s 
obvious that their ancestors came from Europe. But 
the sun has done its work and those who would be 
classified as “‘white’’ with a question mark in color- 
conscious societies have a fine sheen of gold dust 
with heavy overtones of yellow. Just where the 
weather ends and a subtle mixing of racial strains be- 
gins is anybody’s guess until you get to the obviously 
colored. The question of color struck me as not 
being important at all, though the obviously colored 
also seemed the more obviously poor. What every- 
body, especially the borderline coloreds, seemed in- 
ordinately touchy about was the hair. Being brown 
did not matter provided you had “‘good” hair, and 
you lavished a great deal of care and sweet-smelling 
oils to remove any kinks. But I found no color-con- 
sciousness even among dark-skinned Puerto Ricans. 





WINTER SPORTS. Bathers dot the sand and surf outside 
Hotel La Concha, one of San Juan’s newer pleasure domes. 
The motif throughout is sea life—from the hotel’s name, 
meaning seashell, to its night club under a scalloped roof. 


And those who felt that attitudes of color did exist 
were hard put when asked for examples. 

But none of this detracted from my first, and in 
some ways lasting, impression that I was in a rather 
spacious, slower-paced American city set in a 
tropical sea. The Avenida Ponce de Leén has nearly 
all the key characteristics of a Main Street, U.S.A. 
There are the same American automobiles and trol- 
leys; the clothes are those worn in the United States 
in summer; and the things in the store windows have 
the stamp of the U.S. on them. The material comfort 
of San Juan is vastly superior to that of other cities 
on other islands in the Caribbean. American foods, 
clothing, furniture and labor-saving gadgets are 
more readily available to even the poorest Puerto 
Ricans, and at better prices. All of which adds to the 
sense of being in a fast-growing, prosperous U.S. 
city. At first glance it would seem that the language 
is all that keeps it from being an American city. 

Only in that section of the city known as Old San 
Juan are the physical and architectural character- 
istics pronouncedly Spanish. Here the mood and 
atmosphere are of the Old World. It is a place of 
fortresses, plazas and city walls that recall the an- 
cient conflicts of Europe. And Old San Juan is a 
present testimony to Spain’s former supremacy in 
this part of the world. The old city, which is on a tiny 
islet just off the north coast, was founded back in 
1521. Old Spanish buildings lean toward narrow 
streets. The illusion of an American city falls away 
completely. This is all Europe: a place with the air of 
a long history. The city walls which were laid down 
nearly four centuries ago still stand, though parts 
have been destroyed and only one city gate remains. 
But the great fortresses of El Morro and San Crist6- 
bal, which once protected the sea and land ap- 
proaches to the city, are still there. Today San Cris- 
tdbal is used by the U.S. Army. 

Old San Juan is roughly seven blocks square. A 
channel separates it from the main city that struck 
me as so modernistic and so American. In the last 
twenty years or so the capital city has spread as far 
as the town of Rio Piedras, seven and a half miles 
away. But Old San Juan seemed like an embattled 
Old World city trapped between the sea and an ag- 
gressive New World modernism which it may not 
withstand forever. 

The focus of Old San Juan is the Plaza Colon. As 
I got off the bus there the idea of San Juan as 
an American city faded from my mind. All about me 
was evidence of its association with Spain. I looked 
up at the statue of Columbus, who discovered Puerto 
Rico in 1493, and then south across the Plaza to the 
Tapia Theater, a lovely Continued on Page 42 
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AGUAS BUENAS—Fair Waters—is the name of a random 
settlement a little south of San Juan, in the heart of a 
tobacco- and fruit-growing region. The tin-roofed huts, 
and the peaks above them, are home to an aspiring people. 


Continued from Page 38 old European playhouse. 
A billboard announced that Fay Bainter and an 
American cast would perform the Glass Menagerie, 
and I felt that Tennessee Williams was being hon- 
ored as a guest in the house of Cervantes. To the east 
of the plaza, housed in a grand old mansion, is the 
Institute of Puerto Rican Culture, headquarters of 
the movement to hold onto the Spanish past. 


The Puerto Rican association with Spain spans 
more than four hundred years; it began with the 
landing of Columbus in 1493 and ended with the 
American occupation of 1898. The first Spaniards 
expected to find the island rich in gold and other 
precious metals and they named it Puerto Rico. The 
“rich port” proved singularly unrich though it had a 
fine natural harbor and it made a wonderful point of 
refuge for treasure ships plying the Spanish Main. 
Puerto Rico’s first governor-general was the leg- 
endary Juan Ponce de Leén. There were some 
30,000 Taino aborigines on the island, and they were 
absorbed by the Spaniards, who never have shown 
any Anglo-Saxon preoccupation with racial purity. 

Negro slaves were imported to work on the plan- 
tations, and a casual mixing of aborigine, Negro and 
Spanisn strains started quite early. But like Spain, 
Puerto Rico had a small and powerful élite, polished, 
sophisticated and highly articulate, and an impov- 
erished peasant mass in the hills and on the estates. 
Toward the beginning and near the end of the 19th 
Century Puerto Rico experienced periods of political 
liberalism. And in 1897 it became an autonomous 
and self-governing province of Spain. Thus when 
Spain’s Central and South American colonies re- 
volted, Puerto Rico took no part. She had nothing to 
revolt against. It was at this time that the Spanish- 
American War broke out. United States troops 
landed on the island in 1898. Late in the same year, 
Puerto Rico was ceded to the United States. 

There are Puerto Ricans who feel that they were 
well on the road to independence when the Amer- 
icans arrived and turned back the clock. But Span- 
ish imperialism is far in the past and the past always 
looks rosier than ever it was. Today, especially 
among the independentista politicians, those who 
want outright independence, the glories of the Span- 
ish past—the culture, language and art—supply the 
justification for their attitude to the United States. 

Almost from the moment of my arrival I had 
sensed that there was something in the nature of an 
internal conflict in the minds of many Puerto Ricans 
about the nature of their relations with the United 


States. I had sensed a Continued on Page 47 
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SAN JUAN in the dawn. The capital of Puerto Rico appears to hang in space in the calm of DR. ELMER ADLER in Old San Juan, with one of the first books printed 
early morning, with a bank of mist at its feet and a cloud edged with sunlight at its back. in Spain, in 1477. He directs the Casa del Libro, a museum of rare books, 


CAYEY seen from a steep hillside in the Sierra de Cayey, some twenty-five miles south of GOVERNOR Luis Mujioz Marin anda famous constituent, cellist Pablo Casals. 
San Juan. The town is a busy center of many industries, and a popular summer resort as well. The setting is the Fortaieza, residence of the island’s chiefs since the 1600's. 


A BEACH near Zarzal in the northeast, as yet unnamed and unexploited. Here Puerto Ricans LAURANCE ROCKEFELLER at the 18th hole of his Dorado Beach Hotel, a 
can ride their paso finos in the shadow of El Yunque, the island’s popular rain-forest peak. $12,000,000 escape-it-all establishment that draws many top-rank golfers. 
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DON ZOILO CAJIGAS and some of his works. Don Zoilo, who says he is A WORKBOAT in a slack-sailed moment, steering between the east coast of Puerto Rico and an 
105, carves primitive religious figures, many of which are now in museums. offshore island. In the distance lies Palominos Island, a happy snorkeling ground for many. 





ANTONIO ROIG inspecting a stretch of his vast sugar-cane holdings near STREET SCENE at Aguadilla, on the western shore. The houses are painted in various col- 
Humacao, in southeastern Puerto Rico. Mr. Roig is also a big cattle rancher. ors, and each tenant takes great pride in not matching his neighbors’ choice in the matter, 








HER HONOR, Dojia Felisa Rincon de Gautier, Mayoress of San Juan. Besides EL moRRO from the air, still protecting San Juan as it has done for centuries. Its guns helped 
working day and night at home, she spreads good will by touring other nations. fight off Sir Francis Drake in 1595; today it serves the United States Army as a barracks. 
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FLOWER BOY. A young entrepreneur waits for customers 
beside a lacy waterfall in the Caribbean National Forest. 
Here, in the virgin growth that clothes El Yunque—the 
Anvil—the lad sells gardenias and berries to tourists. 


Continued from Page 42 _touchiness, a watchful- 
ness, an acute sensitivity. People went out of their 
way to impress on me that Puerto Rico was not a 
colony of the United States, that it was not a posses- 
sion, that Puerto Ricans determined their own des- 
tiny and made their own laws. This was especially 
true among the intellectuals. It seemed important to 
them that the outsider should get it clear that Puerto 
Ricans were separate and different and distinct from 


Americans. And this did not take the form of 


anti-Americanism but rather of a fierce pride in 
being Puerto Rican. 

I woke from my brooding on the past and left my 
bench in the Plaza to keep a date with a Mr. Rod- 
riguez, who runs a car-rental agency. He was a calm, 
stocky man whose office was the corridor of a large 
room where cigars are rolled by hand. There was a 
tiny desk against the wall, and chairs for himself and 
his client. But he had the dignity of a business 
tycoon. He told me the rate for renting a car and sat 
beside me while I drove about the outskirts of the 
city. Gradually the physical appearance of the place 
changed. The old city gave way to broad clean ave- 
nues leading to Santurce and suburban San Juan 
with its modernistic buildings and air of prosperity. 
This in turn gave way to the industrial area with its 
dirty streets and rows of drab factory buildings. 

Suddenly Mr. Rodriguez said: “Stop here.” He 
pointed across the street as women spilled out of a 
factory. To me this was a universal sight in any 
industrial society. But a fine rage seethed in Mr. 
Rodriguez, and his craggy face showed his disgust. 

“We support Governor Mufioz Marin, but some 
of the things he does we don’t like.” 

I had already become familiar with the “We sup- 
port Mufioz, but ——” attitude of many Puerto 
Ricans. The Mufioz influence is a powerful thing. 
Catholic Puerto Rico goes in for family planning on 
a large scale—indeed the practice is more open and 
more methodical than in any other underdeveloped 
country I know. And this is largely the Mufioz 
influence. 

This influence was shown in last November’s elec- 
tions, when three Catholic bishops urged the faith- 
ful, in a pastoral letter, not to vote for Mufioz. In 
part this was because of his party’s policy on birth 
control, in part because his government defeated a 
move to give children time off from school for reli- 
gious instruction. The faithful ignored their bishops 
and returned Mujfioz to office with a whopping 
majority. There are things many Puerto Ricans are 
not too happy about, but they support Mufioz when 
the showdown comes. Their way of putting it is: “We 
support Mujioz, but ——” Continued on Page 132 
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HOLIDAY looks at the people of Spanish Harlem with an affectionate eye, and 
with concern as well. They are citizens by law but aliens in effect. Many have come 
here to escape poverty in Puerto Rico, only to live in squalor in the world’s most 
opulent city. Where they come from, a black or dusky skin is merely a human 
feature, not a handicap ; here they feel humiliated by the color-consciousness that 
lingers senselessly in our society. Theirs is a story of scarred pride, of ‘fighting back, 
and now at last of seeking ways to be American without renouncing their identity. 
THE EDITORS 


by Norman Rosten 


e@ The name Park Avenue brings images of wealth, propriety 
and good living. It is the street where once upon a time every- 


- one in New York hoped to live. Underneath Park are the 


tracks of the railroads that carry thousands of commuters 
into the city and take them home again to Westchester and 
Connecticut. Beyond 96th Street, Park Avenue starts to trail 
her lovely gown. In a slow descent it opens upon a new vista: 
tenements, fire escapes, warehouses, small hotels, railroad 
tracks (visible now), until by 102nd Street the tracks are 
over our heads, and we are in another world. 

We are at the western side of Spanish Harlem (a stone’s 
throw from Negro Harlem), one of the heavier concentra- 
tions of Puerto Ricans in New York, running north to 116th, 
and east four blocks from Park Avenue to First. This is the 
barrio, the place, the neighborhood, the neon front of pov- 
erty. There are Spanish echoes amid English slang, a crossed 
jargon of cultures. The newcomer stakes his claim with a 
mixture of humility and bravado. A pride of old names wars 
with new identities. 

In colorful, ominous streets of dilapidated houses families 
live three to ten in a room; men wait their turns in barber- 
shops for the big weekend spruce-up; kids play in streets 
littered with rubble, and men and women loiter silently in 
doorways. Behind the pitted walls, boys and girls are doing 
homework, mothers prepare meals, fathers rest after a day 
of labor, the Spanish directives of parents are answered by 
the English or mixed Spanish-English of children. 

This is New York’s melting pot half a century later. A 
neglected Jewish synagogue, an isolated Greek Orthodox 











church, a run-down Polish Workers club speak of other 
groups that have moved elsewhere in the endless current of 
migration, with a sullen and diminished Italian-German pop- 
ulation hanging on at the fringes. 

This city within a city is home to many of the 750,000 
Puerto Ricans in New York, the latest of a long line of new- 
comers who have come here to find a better life for them- 
selves and their children. Twenty-five hundred arrive each 
month, not on the crowded decks of 19th and early 20th 
Century steerage ships but sweeping down on the endless 
tourist flights out of San Juan, five hours from Idlewild. 


On Sunday afternoon in the barrio music is everywhere 
along the streets, coming from a store, an open window, from 
a radio on a fire escape—the merengué and cha-cha-cha and 
mambo. There is the fragrance of another land, the warmth 
and temperament of another climate. A young man passes 
wearing tight pants, pointed shoes, red-and-black vest; the 
music ensnares him, he pauses, smiles, jigs a step or two, then 
continues. Two little girls dance on the corner to mambo 
music. Groups of men, seated on boxes on the sidewalk, play 
dominoes with great intensity. Neatly dressed, they enjoy the 
first warmth of spring; they are children of the sun. 

Young bloods pass with their shirts buttoned at the navel 
and their chests exposed in a large v. Young ladies walk la- 
zily by in a light-swinging hip movement, laughing to them- 
selves, reflecting the warmth of the day with the colors of 
their clothes—red, pink, green, purple. Leaning from the 
windows through the vines of fire escapes, mothers watch, 
listen, call down, are answered by their children. 

Girls jump rope in every block. Kites trail lazily in the 
sky. A man on a stoop reads E/ Raton Miguelito—Mickey 
Mouse. Suddenly, out of nowhere, a hatless lady in a tur- 
quoise dress rides by on a bicycle—barefoot! 

I recall my boyhood in Coney Island. There, too, the 
immigrant Jew and Italian made the street his second home, 
It was the barrio, the back yard, the old-country village 
square. Life was lived outdoors as long as weather permitted. 
The street was the place for courtship, games, fights and 
dancing. It was a strange feeling; I felt at home here. 


The teacher, a middle-aged woman with gentle eyes, 
looked out into the street. “I'll never forget that day last 
winter when the first snow fell. The children all dropped their 
pencils and ran to the window, chattering like monkeys. And 
the next morning, one little girl brought me a gift. It was a 
snowball, neatly wrapped in a paper bag. She had never 
seen snow before.” 

From a land that has never seen snow, that knows 
only a magical wind and sun, they step off the plane at 
Idlewild to find a city of changing climates and quickness 


of life, a city overcrowded and short on social services and 
housing and schools, a city born of foreigners yet impatient 
with foreigners, giving its heart to some, being heartless 
to others. 

The newcomer has been indoctrinated in American insti- 
tutions and values before his arrival. He knows what elec- 
tions are, and public schools, and public services; he knows 
our music, our absurdities and fashions. He is a wild baseball 
fan. The American idea and ideal are not too far distant. The 
earlier immigrant had to learn some rudiments of our lan- 
guage to qualify for citizenship; the Puerto Rican arrives 
already a citizen. And though his language may be a burden, it 
is also an identity. He has not fled persecution at home as did 
many of his European predecessors. Imagine, then, his shock 
at finding discrimination here. ° 

He is met by friends or relatives and taken to their homes. 
They may live in a housing project, or a five-in-a-room slum 
“apartment,” but he is welcome; they know he will soon find 
work and arrange for living quarters of his own. Like those 
before him he will fill one of the lowest service jobs—janitor, 
hospital attendant, hotel worker. He will move into the 
cheapest housing; he may sometimes occupy a room in shifts 
with others, sleeping while they work. He begins the long 
climb out of the ranks of unskilled labor, a climb he hopes 
his children may complete. 

His language and his color stamp him unfavorably. To be 
thrust into a strongly color-conscious civilization is some- 
thing he is not quite prepared for. 

He is not easily absorbed. Nor is he sure he wants to be. 
There is confusion within him and about him. Things that 
were right on the Island are considered wrong on the main- 
land. Things that brought respect at home, invite ridicule 
here. In warm weather he likes to congregate in the street and 
sing—to the annoyance of his neighbors. Don’t Americans 
like to sing? Aren’t they happy? He wonders. 

Slowly, painfully, he will understand. He will discover 
that he is resented not only by the native majority, and by 
other groups who fear he is stirring up old prejudices, but by 
second-generation Puerto Ricans as well. He broods about 
it: Whom to trust? Who are the friends in this busy land? If 
I speak Spanish, they will know I am not a Negro. To be an 
American, that would be best. But what is that? 

A small percentage go back to Puerto Rico in dignity or 
disgrace, but most stay on. 

An intelligent young secretary, with the quick open smile 
of her people and the added sophistication of a New Yorker, 
told me: “My mother came here alone twenty-three years 
ago. After a year, she sent for me. I was five then. It was very 
lonely for us at first. There were not many Puerto Ricans 
then. But I had to speak English to play, and I made friends 
quickly in the street, two Jewish girls, an Italian girl and an 
Irish girl. The Italian girl came to my house to eat; she liked 
the rice and beans. And I used to Continued on Page 85 
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MR. JEFFERSON'S 
| UNIVERSITY 


by Chester Goolrick 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT PHILLIPS 


@ A mile or so of distance, a few minutes’ walk 
for an energetic man—and a gulf of nearly a cen- 
tury and a half—lie between the University of 
Virginia’s new experimental atomic reactor and 
Thomas Jefferson’s Rotunda, symbol of the Uni- 
versity’s cultural heritage. From the steps of the 
domed Rotunda, a long, shaded lawn flanked by 
classic colonnades sweeps toward a vista of the 
unchanging Blue Ridge Mountains circling Char- 
lottesville. The reactor, going about its work se- 
cretly, is housed in a utilitarian structure tucked 
in a corner the casual visitor is not likely to come 
across. The Rotunda and the reactor stand at op- 
posite poles—one a reminder of 18th Century en- 
lightenment, the other a 20th Century reality 
undreamed of even by Jefferson. Yet both, per- 
haps, equally characterize the University which 
Jefferson founded in 1819, the crowning achieve- 
ment of his long career. 

At the University they speak of its founder as 
“Mr. Jefferson,” pretentiously if you like, but 
still honestly, as if he were sitting on the porch of 
Monticello overlooking Charlottesville and could 
drop down any moment for an inspection tour 
of the “academical village” he conceived, de- 
signed and built in the closing days of his life. 
He died in 1826, only a year after it opened, but 
already he was immensely proud of his Univer- 
sity, fully aware he had created an architectural 
masterpiece and had laid the groundwork for an 
intellectual storehouse. The epitaph he composed 
for himself lists the founding of the University, 
his authorship of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty 


Scholarship, honor, Jefferson—these elements stamp 
University of Virginia life as surely as the 

columns and brick of the Lawn and Rotunda, left, stamp 
its architecture. Students and faculty both live 

along the Lawn, as Jefferson intended; 

the springtime view from a professor's window, right, 
invariably includes rocking chairs and readers. 
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The University, surrounded by fine Virginia horse country, sponsors one of 
the few collegiate polo teams in the country. Three of the players— 

front to back—Claxton Long, team captain Will Farish and 

Joel Smith, visit the ponies at Beau Pré, Henry Koch’s 

estate in the Farmington Hunt district near Charlottesville. 





as the three worth-while things he had done. And 
though the place has come a long way from the 
days the student body totaled only forty, it still 
bears Mr. Jefferson’s personal stamp everywhere. 

The outward signs of the Jeffersonian tradition 
can be deceptive. The serenity and elegance of the 
buildings and grounds produce an atmosphere 
easily mistaken for Southern indolence; an im- 
pression that the University is a languid holdover 
from the days before Appomattox, a pleasant 
but hardly stimulating haven where scions of the 
First Families of Virginia pass four agreeable 
years to acquire the one diploma which certifies 
them as gentlemen. 

And it is true that on the surface University 
life is in a muted key; there is a vast difference be- 
tween the studied casualness which is the Vir- 
ginia hallmark and the bustling show of purpose 
of newer institutions. As someone once remarked, 
only Virginia students appear to be strolling when 
they are actually rushing to a class. 

This unhurried outlook seems to be one thing; 
the University itself is another, as charged with 
energy beneath the surface as its reactor. At last it 
is becoming what Mr. Jefferson wanted it to be— 
the capstone of the State’s system of education, 
a wellspring of diversified learning and the source 
of stimulating intellectual inquiry. The signs are 
everywhere. A new young president, Dr. Edgar 
Shannon, Jr., heads a faculty including such men 
as Dumas Malone, the eminent historian. The 
law and medical schools are nationally respected. 
The recent gift of a magnificent and varied collec- 
tion of American literary material valued at 
$3,000,000, by alumnus Clifton Waller Barrett, 
makes Alderman Library one of the great repos- 
itories of Americana. (The library already was 
renowned for its McGregor collection of docu- 
ments and books in American history and Eng- 
lish literature.) The Virginia Quarterly Review is 
a highly regarded literary and critical magazine. 
William Faulkner, Katherine Anne Porter and 
other distinguished writers have graced the 
Grounds on grants from time to time as writers- 
in-residence, and lecturers, available for consul- 
tation by students. An exacting liberal-arts 
honors program has been instituted. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, that restless and seeking soul, would be 
happy at the state of affairs if he could make his 
inspection trip today. 

But behind all this latter-day vitality, pervading 
it as mint does a julep, is the Jeffersonian tradi- 
tion, and definitions of what that is depends on to 
whom you are talking, and when. On the one 
hand it is the student honor system; on the other, 
as someone has put it, “the God-given right to go 
to hell in your own way.” It is abstract and ma- 
terial—the faculty’s jealous guardianship of its 
academic and intellectual freedom, and the build- 
ings which constitute Mr. Jefferson’s physical 
legacy. 

About the architectural value of the University 
there is little disagreement; only a few modernists 
fail to admit that the effect is to convey a state- 
ment of things the great liberal stood for, fore- 
most among them a respect for unchanging hu- 
man values. The Lawn the Rotunda dominates is 














hardly different from the way it was in Mr. Jeffer- 

son’s day, and there has been a steadfast consist- 
ency in later construction. The University’s 
athletic field, Scott Stadium, with its brick facings 
and columned president’s box, may be the only 
classic-revival athletic field ifthe country. There 
are a few incongruous notes. The chapel, erected 
at the height of the fashion for collegiate Gothic, 
stands alone like a New England Puritan at a 
plantation ball, but Mr. Jefferson would have no 
real reason to complain about the way his ideas 
of a university have been respected. The formal 
gardens behind the buildings along the Lawn 
have been restored according to his plans, and 
projected buildings are being designed as if Mr. 
Jefferson himself were peering over the drafts- 
man’s shoulder. 

Unlike the buildings, today’s students bear lit- 
tle outward resemblance to the young Southern 
hotheads whose outrageous behavior in the 19th 
Century earned them the inelegant nickname 
“Wahoos,” an epithet still gleefully used by rivals 
V.M.I. and Virginia Tech. Students in those 
days fought duels, rioted in the streets, and on 
one occasion shot a professor dead on his own 
doorstep. Professors live in comparative safety 
today, and students rarely even punch one an- 
other in the nose, but somehow a good many of 
the traditions the early youngsters acquired live 
on. Sometime in its first days, the University’s 
property became known as the Grounds; to say 
“campus” today is a mark of the outsider, a faux 
pas. The same holds true for calling first-year 
men “freshmen” or fourth-year men “‘seniors” or, 
for that matter, of speaking of the University of 
Virginia. When a man tells you he attended the 
University, he doesn’t expect to identify it fur- 
ther. There is only one University. 

The University’s standing in the eyes of the 
public—particularly the eyes of many Virgin- 
ians—may be something else. Throughout Vir- 
ginia and the East, the University has been re- 
garded since the 1920’s as a center of hard drink- 
ing rather than studying, a kind of lower-case 
Ivy League playground for Southern snobs and 
rich Northern boys who couldn’t make the 
tougher scholastic hurdles at Princeton or Har- 
vard. And, thinking back on some of the hell 
raising they heard about at Virginia back in the 
Twenties or Thirties—or took part in them- 
selves—many Virginia parents will tell you that 
while the University is no doubt a splendid insti- 
tution, it is no place to send a youngster fresh 
from prep school. 

Whatever it is today, the University in the dec- 
ades between wars was a place to have a good 
time if the student happened to be hunting one. 
A good many were. Raising their beers or juleps 
aloft, students at fraternity parties sang: 


From Rugby Road to Vinegar Hill 
We’re gonna get drunk tonight 
The faculty's afraid of us 
Because we're in the right... 
The faculty was never very frightened and the 
reputation the University acquired was more lurid 
than it deserved. There was still enough loose 




































































On Easters dance weekend, comely guests enliven the masculine atmosphere of 
the Grounds, and a party is likely to spring up beyond any curve of the 
serpentine walls. The merrymaking above takes place in the 

formal garden behind Jeff Hall, headquarters of the Jefferson 

literary society; walls, garden and hall were all designed by Jefferson. 





In June on West Range, where Edgar Allan Poe and Woodrow Wilson once lived, students 
Edmund D. Berkeley, Jr., Norman Strauss and Frank Moss play their recorders 

in a boxwood garden; they call themselves the West Range Baroque Trio, And beside 
the Rotunda, opposite page, the graduation procession assembles beneath the 

fragrant blossoms of magnolia grandiflora, the Southern tree supreme. 


living and public drinking to cause the good peo- 
ple of the state to look on their University with 
fascinated alarm. Editorials deploring the Mason- 
jar tippling which allegedly went on at dances, 
fraternity parties and football games became 
standard fare for Sunday-morning-newspaper 
readers over the years. Travelers passing through 
Charlottesville no longer feel vaguely disap- 
pointed if they fail to see bands of students 
shouting and reeling in the streets, but the effect 
lingers on. 

Students still drink—before, at and after foot- 
ball games and parties—but their behavior is no 
more debauched than that of students on special 
occasions at almost any other large university in 
the country. In fact, the old grad wandering 
nostalgically across the Grounds on a football 
weekend in search of the dear old dead boozing 
days he remembered might find the University 
just a little bit dull. For one thing, there has been 
a drastic change in social patterns at Virginia and 
nearly every other college in the sobering years 
since World War II. The day of the big formal 
dance in Virginia’s shabby old Memorial Gym 
may soon be a thing of the past—one student 
rather ungailantly said a factor was that girls no 
longer liked to dress up—and when dances are 
held, by intermission nearly everybody has dis- 
persed to private parties where whatever goes on 
at least is behind closed doors. 

Easter Week—called Easters—the spring dance 
season which in gaudier times began on Wednes- 
day and continued full blast until it ended Sunday 
in a welter of paper cups, milk punches and hang- 
overs, now has shrunk to a two-day affair—and 
nobody seems to mind. Many a student now on 
the Grounds has never tasted moose milk, a tradi- 
tional tipple based on grain alcohol and grape- 
fruit juice. 

The old public flings and rakehell attitudes are 
tucked away in middle-aged breasts like a silken 
garter between the pages of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
There has been a significant change in the com- 
position of the student body since World War II. 
The hundreds of veterans who descended on 
Virginia with their usually pregnant wives after 
World War II, broke and bent on getting a 
diploma, had no time for moose milk or Easter 
Week. Now the great flood of veterans has re- 
ceded, but Copeley Hill, the “temporary” veterans’ 
village the University built, is still crowded with 
married students. Perhaps this is only a part of 
it, but whatever the cause the University student 
of today doesn’t carry on the way his daddy did. 

No one who knows the place, however, is 
ever likely to confuse Virginia with a theological 
seminary. Apart from normal weekend partying 
and the inevitable minor town-and-gown fric- 
tion, something occasionally happens to show 
that today’s students are legitimate descendants 
of the 19th Century rapscallions and the flask- 
toting youngsters of the Prohibition era. Virginia 
students have managed to avoid such fads as 
panty raids and telephone-booth stuffing, but 
they are, after all, college students. 

Philadelphia hotelkeepers still shudder when 
they recall the autumn Continued on Page 142 
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KHRUSHCHEY 


by Maurice Edelman 


DRAWING BY RONALD SEARLE 


HOLIDAY continues its series on world 
leaders by stepping behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to view the burly kingpin of Com- 
munism, Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev. 
His is a success story, Soviet style— 
which means it has no parallel in the 
Western annals of our times. He has 
risen from the coal mines to the Krem- 
lin, from the status of a Stalin lackey to 
that of spokesman for more than half the 
people on earth. Here, in the first of two 
articles, we present him with neither con- 
tempt nor praise, and certainly without 
awe. To us he is a human being, and one 
wiom we would all do well to understand 


a bit better than we do. —The Editors 


© Your eyes travel to the hands. They are small and soft, 
topped by cuffs with Fabergé links; it’s a long time since they 
repaired machinery in the mines of the Don Basin. You look 
at the feet. It’s not long since they danced at the behest of 
Stalin, at least in metaphor; as Nikita Sergeyevich Khrush- 
chev reported to the 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
in 1956, it was a matter of “‘‘Dance!’ So I danced.” The feet 
are small, like a young girl’s, incongruous beneath the portly 
belly. And then the face, pallid like that of any Russian 
raised on potatoes, kasha and cabbage. 

Your gaze is drawn to the warts. I am sometimes re- 
minded of Khrushchev when I step into the inner lobby of 
the House of Commons and look at Bernini’s bust of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Great Protector, who asked to be depicted 
warts and all. But there the resemblance between the two au- 
tocrats stops. Cromwell was a member of the squirearchy; 
or, as the Russian Communists say, the landlord class. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, even if some British states- 
men persist in treating him as though he were a product of 
Eton and Magdalen, was born and remains a peasant, per- 
haps the last of the muzhiks in the present Russian govern- 
ment. The journey from the hut in Kalinovka, the village 
near the Ukrainian border where he was born sixty-six years 
ago, through the ascending offices of the Party machine to 
the palaces of the Kremlin, has changed his surroundings 
but not his character. 

The idea of the Kremlin as some secret, enclosed fortress 
where the Presidium sits in permanent conclave is inaccurate. 
Every ancient Russian town has its kremlin, or citadel. The 
Moscow Kremlin dates back to 1490; it is shaped like a tri- 
angle and lies along the river Moskva. Its huge walls are 
made of a delicate pink brick, so that when the sun begins 
to set, and the golden cupolas of the Cathedral of the An- 
nunciation glow in its light and the ramparts darken, you can 
understand how this Red Square (it is called Krasnaya 
Ploshchai in Russian, which means Beautiful Square as well 
as Red Square) originally got its name. 

Within the Kremlin, which is open to tourists, there are 
palaces and churches which have become museums of Rus- 
sia’s past glories, tombs of tsars, campaign trophies, recep- 
tion halls for state occasions, the Palace of the Supreme 
Soviet and Khrushchev’s own suite of offices. He receives 
visitors there daily, except on Thursdays, when the Presidium 
regularly meets. 

The protocol for an audience is simple. If you are a for- 
eigner, and you want to see Khrushchev, you must apply to 
your own embassy, which then communicates with the 
Premier’s through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. If the in- 
terview is granted, you are required to appear at a certain 
hour, which you learn only the day before. On arrival, you 
are greeted by Kremlin officials who take you up a moving 
stairway to the Premier’s suite. 

What strikes you at once is the absence of armed guards, 
but however invisible, the security arrangements are absolute. 
There is only one door leading to Continued on Page 122 
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fa walled City of the Popes glows 
through the Provencal dusk, a medieval jewel set in floodlight. Le Pont d’Avignon 
now reaches only half across the Rhone, but the city is dominated still, as in the 14th 
Century, by the Palais des Papes,acombined fortress, residence and place of worship. 


Laura: 
A Portrait of Avi onon 


by Lawrence Durrell 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SABINE WEISS 


@ The, psychoanalyst incautious enough to ask me to associate freely 
on the word Avignon, or simply to riffle through my travel diary, 
would not, I think, be too surprised at finding Laura as an opening 
entry. Literary men are supposed to be literary. But what would he 
make of the other entries, | wonder? They run like this. (I always use 
the law of free association in my diaries. It saves time and keeps them 


fresh.) ee 
Bringing Laura ! ! back. 


Plumber, water tap, Gargantua. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


“If her ragout is good... 


, 


Mysterious enough to baffle an analyst, but really quite simple. The 
plain truth of the matter is that I went to Avignon once with a plumber 
called Raoul to find a water tap and bring back a bride called Laura. 
There is nothing more Petrarchian than a girl called Laura, living in 
Avignon, who advertises in the Marriage section of Midi Libre saying: 
“Lasse d’étre seule, je veux me marier.” 

But let me begin with the plumber called Raoul. He was, as 
plumbers go, one of the most careless and destructive men I have ever 
known. He had one hand rather bigger than the other, which may 
explain it. | don’t know. If he tried to take a pipe out of a wall the 
whole wall came; whatever he tried to bend broke off short. He would 
stand with an air of dribbling amazement looking at the smashed 
object, blushing. He didn’t know his own strength and seldom looked 
where he was going. When he fell down Continued on Page 61 
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| ly, needs an ivory 


tower ? A muster of Avignon poets in the 
Grand Café—from left to right, Georges 
Combier, André Montagard, Robert 
Allan, Hubert Gappell and Jacques 
Valet. Following the tradition of Mistral, 
the great poet of Provence, they write 
exclusively in the Provengal language. 


Continued from Page 58 

the earth shook. He had a high, foolish 
neighing laugh which he used con- 
tinuously. I imagine that the damned in 
hell must laugh in just this way. In fact 
I cannot think why I ever liked him. 
Perhaps I was curious. He was so like 
an infant Gargantua, so_ typically 
Provencal, that I listened to his ac- 
counts of what he ate and drank like a 
man in a dream. Barrels of oysters, 
drums of red wine, whole oxen fresh 
from the spit. Often he ate so much that 
he was indisposed and this affected 
his work. His clients never knew at 
such times what might not come out 
of the kitchen tap. It was safer not to 
turn it on. 

Now this absolute fool of a man had 
a mate, a silent morose little man who 
looked like Schopenhauer, whose job 
was to trot behind him and pick up the 
remains. He almost never spoke, the 
mate. It was hardly necessary. He wore 
a soiled beret and had a cigarette stuck 
to his bottom lip. When Raoul got 
playful he often threw pieces of pig 
iron about, and | think the mate kept 
all his energies for side-stepping. Any- 
way, between them they broke the gar- 
den tap, a rather fancy one with a sort 
of key-shaped handle which could be 
removed in order to foil»marauders. 
(In the summer a good deal of water- 
pinching from the neighbor’s well is 
quite fashionable in these parts. You 
wait till your neighbor goes out to post 
a letter and then swiftly water your 
geraniums.) The tap itself came from 
Paris, and it wasn’t replaceable (so 
Raoul said) unless he went to the whole- 
saler in Avignon. This meant a journey 
of about seventy miles. 

“Why,” he said, “don’t you come for 
the ride?” 

The idea didn’t seem a bad one. 
Raoul added, suddenly blushing to the 
roots of his mane (he grew his hair half 
way down his spine), “I have to go 
there anyway soon to arrange for my 
marriage.”” Then he showed me the ad- 
vertisement in the paper. He had been 
in touch with the girl and she sounded 
rather promising. They had agreed to 
meet. Then he added hoarsely, “‘Her 
name is Laura.” 

Laura. I thought of the honeyed son- 
nets of Petrarch, of the long years of 
his dreadful agony—was it contrived? 
I thought, too, of the splendid simplic- 
ity of the old anonymous Abbé J. T., 

Continued on Page 63 

















Hn was only yesterday. On an occa- 
sion of rare festivity in the Palais des Papes, candlelit amid trappings from the 
Middle Ages, eighty American veterans of the O.S.S. who worked closely with the 
Maquis during the war are honored with a banquet in the Chappelle Clementine. 


Continued from Page 61 
who described that historic first meet- 
ing in his smoothly laundered old 
French. I have the abbé’s biography of 
Petrarch, which I picked up once on 
the bank of the Seine. “Le /undi de la 
Semaine-Sainte, a six heures du matin, 
Pétrarque vit @ Avignon, dans L’ Eglise 
des Religieuses de Sainte-Claire, une 
jeune femme dont la robe verte étoit 
parsemée de violettes. Sa beauté le 
frappa: c’étoit Laura.” Her beauty ar- 
rested him: it was Laura. It was as sim- 
ple as that. Love at first sight. And now 
Raoul was going to get his. He looked 
quite dazed at having confided in me. 
For my part I had a feeling of appre- 
hensive sympathy for the poor girl. 
With such an infant Gargantua for a 
husband anything might happen. She 
would have to be as stoutly built as a 
camel-backed locomotive, I thought, 
not to run the risk of being hit by an 
odd piece of pig iron, at the very least. 
I said I would go. I have always been 
a foolish, intemperate and hasty man. 
Raoul was delighted. “‘In that case,” 
he said, “‘I will drive you, and you will 
pay for the petrol.” 


So Raoul appeared early one after- 
noon in the strange old covered wagon, 
full of twisted threadless screws and 
pig iron, which he drove around the 
countryside. His mate sat behind nurs- 
ing a large demijohn of wine he called 
Picpoul. As we snarled along among 
the white roads he decanted it precari- 
ously into a blue mug which was passed 
around, each of us taking a ceremonial 
sip. It was rather fortifying, and al- 
though it did not at first loosen the lit- 
tle man’s tongue, Raoul became ex- 
tremely talkative and was pleased to 
expound some of his philosophy of life 
to me. 

“Now I would never have gone for a 
girl from one of those agencies,” he 
said confidentially. ““You never know 
what you get from an agency. But a girl 
who bothers to pay for her own adver- 
tisement is clearly serious. They cost a 
good deal, those private ads. I let hers 
run for over a week before I answered. 
It must have cost her a pretty penny. Of 
course one can easily be mistaken, 
though I must say she sounds all right 
from her specifications.”’ He sounded as 
if he were thinking of buying a barge. 

“First of all,” he said, clearing his 
throat, “‘she is religious and of good 
family; her father was a well-digger 


and she has a vineyard. She is strong 
and capable of a child or two, which 
would be fine. Lastly she is a Cordon 
Bleu. This is the only point on which 
one has to be a bit careful. Sometimes 
one passes these cooking exams through 
a bit of piston [influence]. So I’m going 
slowly until I know. We’ll try her out 
on a ragout. It is my favorite dish. If 
her ragout is good . . .” Involuntarily 
we all licked our lips and passed the 
blue mug of wine. It seemed to me such 
a healthy, such a practical attitude. 

“Mind you,” added Raoul, “one 
can easily make a mistake. It comes 
from lack of detail in the advertise- 
ments. It is so costly that you have to 
abbreviate everything. And nobody 
confesses to the sort of faults which 
might mar a marriage. For example 
one would hope to find a list of the 
dishes a woman really does well, and 
whether she nags. But what woman 
would confess to nagging? Similarly, a 
woman should know if a man snores, 
is bad-tempered in the morning, or 
leaves a razor and brush unwashed 
after using. Such small questions some- 
times make or mar a marriage. And 
you cannot put them all into a two- 
line advertisement. A friend of mine 
who was unwise enough to get his wife 
from an agency only found out too 
late that she liked the music of Chopin. 
All day long she was glued to the radio. 
She would not play bowls, and she 
hated the smell of drink on his breath. 
Naturally they are divorced now. 

“Now as for Laura, she confesses that 
she is often melancholy but I think it 
is due to being alone. Her parents are 
dead. She works part-time in a mer- 
cer’s shop. All this will have to be gone 
into very carefully before I decide. Also 
she says she does not dance very well, 
which makes me doubtful, for I love a 
good dance. However, we shall see.” 

Surprisingly his mate opened his 
mouth in the back to say, in tones of 
melancholy resignation, “Ah, she is 
probably a whore.” Raoul shook his 
head sadly, as one who deplores such a 
lack of faith in his fellow man. “You,” 
he said softly, “never believe anyone. 
Pass the wine.” 

We passed the wine, and I watched 
the slow Provengal roads unwinding 
among the foothills to right and left of 
us. Raoul’s car stank horribly of burn- 
ing rubber and hot steel, but it seemed 
to go quite well. 

Continued on Page 108 
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The Small Voice of Peace — Fourth in 
Holiday's Series on the Work of the 


United Nations 


@ The figure of a young girl, carved in teakwood, 
dominates the chamber of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil of the United Nations; her arms reach up to- 
ward a teakwood bird that soars above on wings 
full spread. Every day, thousands of U.N. visitors 
see her, and they are told by their guides that she 
represents the restless, aspiring colonial peoples; 
the winged bird, they are told, signifies the goal of 
freedom. What the guides do not tell them is that 
the figure is invested with a sympathetic magic so 
strong that it has bewitched the statesmen of a 
dozen nations. It must be so, for only magic can 
account for the speed with which the business of 
the Trusteeship Council has been transacted. 

The Trusteeship Council was created at San 
Francisco in 1945 and charged with the super- 
vision of eleven colonies—all former possessions 
of nations defeated in the two great wars of this 
century. Seven of the colonies were in Africa, four 
in the Pacific. They ranged in size from Tangan- 
yika, which reaches up the southeastern coast of 
Africa and is bigger than Texas by about 100,000 
square miles, to Nauru in the southwest Pacific, 
a tiny speck that would be lost in the smallest 
county of Rhode Island. 

Some 20,000,000 people lived in these eleven 
colonies in 1945, and there was no reason to be- 
lieve they would be fit to govern themselves for 
some time. Most of them had lived under League 
of Nations mandates for twenty years without so 
much as hinting that they were impatient to re- 
model their tribal societies. To be sure, the Charter 
spoke of promoting “their progressive develop- 
ment towards self-government,” but even the most 
optimistic agreed that long-range divination would 
be needed to predict the day when the colonies 
would set off firecrackers to celebrate their inde- 
pendence. If you had made a book, in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, on how long it would take for that 
day to dawn, the smart money would have plunged 
on fifty or sixty years—on, say, A.D. 2000. 

Accordingly, the Trusteeship Council was 
viewed as a permanent organ of the United Na- 
tions, and the architects designed its chamber to be 
as enduring as those of the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council. Today, how- 
ever, the Trusteeship Council is beginning to fore- 
see its own end. Four of the trust territories— 
British Togoland, the French Cameroons, French 
Togoland and Italian Somaliland—are already 


independent, and another four—the British 
Cameroons, Western Samoa, Tanganyika, and 
Ruanda-Urundi—will be within the next year. Of 
the three left, Nauru, the tiny Pacific island, has a 
population of only 4300; New Guinea is an ex- 
panse of rugged, mountainous jungles with a popu- 
lation of about a million, some still head-hunters ; 
and the Pacific Islands—the Marshalls, the Mari- 
anas and the Carolines—are scattered over a vast 
expanse that has, for military reasons, been 
designated a “strategic area.” In the light of 
freedom’s performances in the past few years, only 
a rash gambler would bet that even these unlikely 
three will not be self-governing before long. 

Few have ever heard of the man who has had 
most to do with shaping these extraordinary 
events, and even fewer could guess what sort of 
training he brought to his task. He is Heinrich 
Albert Wieschhoff, a big, fair-haired, friendly man 
in his fifties; and he is a professor of anthropology. 

After fourteen years as a member of the United 
Nations Secretariat, six of them as Director of 
the Division of Trusteeship, Wieschhoff still has 
an air of mild astonishment, like a stork in a 
flock of ducks. This impression is reinforced by 
the look of his office. It is a large, bare room on 
the thirty-fifth floor of the Secretariat Building, 
and it bears the stamp of its occupant even less 
than most of the impersonal cells in that institu- 
tional hive. He could move out in two minutes, 
without leaving a trace to show that he had been 
there. He would need only to sweep up from the 
bookcase an armful of bound volumes of African 
Handbooks and African Transcripts, both of 
which he once edited (“I should never have 
stopped,”” he says), and to take his tin of State 
Express cigarettes from his desk. 

Wieschhoff’s career has been as full of un- 
expected events as that of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil itself. As a youngster he went to the University 
of Vienna, where he got interested in the recon- 
struction of African history. He was twenty-two 
when he first went to South Africa and twenty- 
seven when he delivered his doctoral dissertation, a 
monograph on African drums, at the University 
of Frankfurt. It was then 1933; Hitler had taken 
power; it was time for a young German anthro- 
pologist to be moving on. 

“Scientific work in respect to Africa was 
absolutely impossible in Germany,” Weischhoff 
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The Trusteeship Council, 
by Peter Lyon 


told me as we sat in his big, bleak office. ““And so 
I decided to come over here. Will you forgive the 
sentiment? I know it is, m’m-m, not an unusual 
experience, but when I first saw the Statue of 
Liberty I was determined that anything to do with 
my German past was finished. Gone.” 

He took out American citizenship papers; he 
accepted a post on the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1939 he befriended some young 
African students at nearby Lincoln University 
when their funds from home were held up because 
of the war; one of them, Kwame Nkrumah, later 
did postgraduate work with Wieschhoff at Penn- 
sylvania. (Nkrumah is now president of Ghana.) 
By 1942 Wieschhoff was a consultant to the Office 
of Strategic Services; in 1945 he was giving Army 
officers specialized training in the political ad- 
ministration of North African countries. 

It was an old friend, Ralph Bunche, who per- 
suaded him to join the U.N. Secretariat. Wiesch- 
hoff did so most reluctantly, but before long he 
was reconciled. “I’ve been lucky,” he said to me, 
looking back over his fourteen years in the world 
of affairs. “I’ve had a most enjoyable time.” Why 
not? A man in his job had a front-row seat from 
which to watch the colonial caldron bubble and 
seethe. 

Wieschhoff was concerned not only with the 
eleven trust territories. His department also kept a 
sharp, unblinking eye on the internal affairs of 
every colony, every nonautonomous territory in 
the world. 

It may seem odd that the U.N. can pry into the 
affairs of a sovereign power’s possessions, yet 
every nation promised to permit just that when it 
signed the Charter. The Belgian Congo illustrates 
this revolutionary change in the concept of na- 
tional sovereignty. As a colony, this huge, rich 
land was for many years the personal property of 
the King of the Belgians, and even in 1946 its 
colonial administrators were not responsible to the 
Belgian parliament but only to the king. Now, 
thanks to the Charter (and despite a tragically 
troubled birth), it is an independent state. 

The Charter requires member nations to con- 
sider their colonies “‘a sacred trust,”” to promote 
self-government within them, and to report to the 
United Nations how they are going about it. Any 
nation wishing to join the United Nations had to 
agree to this requirement—and the four countries 
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midwife to many newborn nations 


that worked most effectively to include it in the 
Charter—the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand—were all administra- 
tors of colonial dependencies. 

Accordingly in 1946 eight nations filed informa- 
tion on seventy-four territories. Then and there- 
after some queer facts emerged. For instance, 
when the United States filed a report on the Canal 
Zone, the Republic of Panama promptly filed a 
demurrer. That one is not yet untangled. Again, 
when the British undertook to send information 
about the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the Egyptians 
at once protested. That dispute was finally resolved 
ten years later, when Sudan was admitted to the 
U.N. as an independent nation. Again, and queer- 
est of all, there are the Portuguese provinces or 
colonies, which include Mozambique and Angola 
in Africa and a number of smaller enclaves and 
islands elsewhere. Thus far Portual has refused to 
file information about them on the grounds that 
they are all, under the Portuguese constitution, 
parts of Portugal. Only time will determine what 
they are. 


t all events, the eleven trust territories 
with which Wieschhoff was 
primarily concerned were all 
neighbors of nonautonomous 
colonies. If there was guarded 
talk of freedom in one place, it 

might be whispered across a border and suddenly 
shouted out in another place. Seed, in these tropi- 
cal lands, can explode incredibly fast into leaf, 
blossom and fruit. 

The seed had been planted in the Charter, but 
at first it seemed that it would perish of boredom. 
The twelve members of the Trusteeship Council 
talked endlessly but did little. Half of them repre- 
sented noncolonial powers, half colonial; it fol- 
lowed, then, that while half of them struggled to 
move faster, the other half, their heels dug in, 
seemed to be casting fond glances back toward the 
19th Century. With predictable regularity, resolu- 
tions failed because of a tied vote. In short, an 
admirable design for stalemate. 

Consider the state of affairs in 1949. If you had 
dropped in to listen to the Council’s deliberations 
that year, you could have heard the Belgian repre- 
sentative, Pierre Ryckmans, defending the prac- 
tice of paying two francs a day to mineworkers in 


Ruanda-Urundi, and the British administrator, 
Sir George Sandford, arguing that corporal 
punishment—flogging—should not be abolished 
in Tanganyika. If, not believing your ears, you had 
lingered, you could have learned that there was a 
law in the French Cameroons forbidding anyone 
to hold office if he could not speak French; that in 
British Togoland there were only two medical 
officers for 250,000 persons; and that in the British 
Cameroons literacy stood at one fifth of one per 
cent of the school-age population. When it was 
proposed that the tribal system in Western Samoa 
be replaced by a more democratic form of govern- 
ment, Ryckmans of Belgium observed that the 
Western Samoans would not co-operate if “happi- 
ness was to be imposed upon them.” A vote re- 
sulted in the usual six-to-six tie, and therefore the 
proposal lost. It was like the old days of the 
League of Nations. 

And yet there was a difference. Indeed, there 
were three differences, each crucial. 

For one, the League’s system of mandates was 
administered by colonial experts who did not 
represent their governments in an official capacity. 
But the members of the Trusteeship Council speak 
for their governments, and so are more sensitive 
to political pressure at home and ultimately more 
responsive to such pressure. 

For another, under the trusteeship system, mis- 
sions regularly have visited each of the trust terri- 
tories to inspect, to listen to complaints, and in 
general to check on the administering authority. 
Territorial administrators have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to conceal oppressions. Since every 
mission included representatives of countries 
which once were colonies, the questions put to an 
administrator were sharp, and the answers had to 
come straight and without evasion. Any time- 
serving, any evidence of hostile restraints, and the 
whole matter would be turned over to the General 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee, and this, for a 
colonial administrator, means running a pretty 
grim gantlet. For on the Fourth Committee sits 
a company of former colonials who have shown 
little disposition to indulge their former masters. 
In the circumstances, even the member from the 
Soviet Union has been content to loll back in his 
chair, a half-smile playing about his lips. 

For a third—and most important of all—there 
has been the right of petition. 


It took time for the people of the trust terri- 
tories to grasp the wild idea that anyone—man, 
woman or child—might get something just by 
asking for it. At first few petitions were filed. At 
the fourth session, in 1949, there were still only 
thirty-four, but some of them were granted. In a 
gathering flood, all sorts of petitions descended 
on the Council, touching on all sorts of human 
woes. Wives in Nauru begged for a ban on the 
booze their husbands were drinking; a small boy 
in Togoland wanted a railroad to run through his 
home town; a British Cameroonian sought a 
wooden leg; a French Cameroonian sought heart 
balm for the lost love of his wife, stolen away by a 
French colonist; and from everywhere came peti- 
tions seeking restitution of lands taken over by 
colonists. 

But a few men had early sensed the value of the 
right to petition. These were the shrewd and per- 
ceptive leaders of nascent political parties. Not 
for them a petition sent by mail to ask for a 
wooden leg. These men traveled to New York to 
present their demands in person, to pray the 
United Nations in congress assembled for nothing 
less than freedom. Home again, they found their 
political stature had grown thanks only to their 
trip. By simply waving before their followers a 
sheet of paper emblazoned with the seal of the 
United Nations, leaders could play as they liked 
on the emotions of their followers. 

Sylvanus Olympio, who is now president of the 
Republic of Togo, first came to New York as a 
petitioner in 1947, and nearly every year there- 
after he was back again to urge that his territory, 
French Togoland, be joined with British Togoland 
to form one independent nation. In New York he 
was eloquent; in French Togoland his influence 
soared. In New York his audience, the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly, was increas- 
ingly sympathetic; across the border in British 
Togoland, political pressure had led by 1952 to 
free primary education and colleges for the train- 
ing of teachers, to the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment, to the building of a modern forty-bed 
hospital, to African participation in the councils of 
government, to higher wages for African workers, 
to a record cocoa crop, and to an industrial project 
on the Volta River calling for a power plant, an 
aluminum smelter, a network of railroads, and 
vastly expanded port Continued on Page 94 
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Poised with random chic and lightly frosted, Princess Luciana 
Pignatelli (right) hits off the tone of Lech: 

casually elegant if you must, but let’s face it, we’re 

here to ski. She was staying with her husband, 

Prince Nicki, in nearby St. Anton. 

Left, two docile nags await a decision from Miss Leonie 
Heller and Mr. Heinrich Dietel about a sleigh ride. 

The livelier steed on the wall of their 

hotel is part of a fresco by a Bavarian artist. 








No Trains 


@ Ski-fever victims, in their blithe delirium, 
never tire of cooing together about the merits 
of this or that winter resort, much as gourmets 
drool or bicker over vintages. Concerning 
Lech there are few disputes ; without question, 
if you feel you really must fix those great long 
slats on your feet and affect a woolly stocking 
cap with a pompon, this is one of the places. 
Half an hour away by fast taxi from the 
better-known St. Anton, it lies about five 
thousand feet up in what is acknowledged to 
be the classical ski district of Europe—der 
Weisse Ring des Arlberg, the fabled Snow Circle 
of the Arlberg; and it has definitely arrived. 
Word about Lech am Arlberg was slow to 
circulate. The few who first encountered its 
particular magic, over twenty years ago, seem 
to have been inclined to gloat in private. “A 
little place,” they would murmur, if pressed, 
“in the Austrian Alps,” and change the sub- 
ject. Now, after a quarter century of subtly 
growing rumor, the name of Lech is on the 
lips of nearly every skier—and more and more 
frequently on his luggage. Cable railways, ski- 
hoists, chair-lifts, cocktail bars, ski balls, 
fashion shows, torch runs, taped music out of 
doors, X-ray facilities, Continued on Page 69 













































PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


to Lech 


A Brueghellike scene in crisp morning sunshine : intrepid learners parade 
with their instructors for the business of the day. 

The youngest member present is equipped with a vehicle she can trust. 
Children can be safely parked in the ski school all day. 
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Carefree spirits (left) cavort on Lech’s municipal skating 
rink, against a cozy backdrop of toy church, 

toy Gasthofs and the chalet-dotted hills. More solemn 
visitors (above) settle down to a serious session 

of curling on the rink behind the Gasthof Arlberg, 
proving that there is more to Lech than skiing. 


Continued from Page 67 two physicians, 
mountain rescue teams—all the glittering, or 
foolish, or heart-pounding paraphernalia of a 
modern ski center are here; and from Decem- 
ber to April addicts of this most habit-forming 
sport move in, from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Italy, England, America and (especially) 
Germany, to risk multiple fractures in the 
pleasantest possible surroundings. 

The place is tiny: from a distance a mere 
random scatter of toy structures on the white 
skirts of the Kriegerhorn—a smudge in the 
bright, wide upper valley of the Lech; close at 
hand, just a few hotels and chalets, a baroque 
parish church, unemphatic shops, and ski runs 
that finish right in the street. You can’t even 
get there by rail: you must either alight at 
Langen and then take a bus or—to pile on the 
chic with a vengeance—glide up from Inns- 
bruck or Lindau in your own Mercedes, with 
or without ski equipment sticking out of the 
trunk. This is part of the secret of Lech’s 





charm; it is just far enough off the trail to 


attract a smart, exclusive crowd. 

That, at any rate, is what the regulars will 
tell you. Another part of the secret is ultra- 
violet radiation—or to get right down to it, 
sunshine. This month, at the height of the 
season, the streets are warm by eleven in the 











Encumbering parkas make for anonymity. Recognizable here, in yellow, is 
Princess Irene of Holland, who came in third in Lech’s 

Dutch Championship Giant Slalom Race last year. Such national 
championships (not to mention the annual local 

shoemakers’ slalom) are a feature of the winter season. 

Right, the informal ice bar at the Hotel Krone provides a combined 

oasis and lookout point. And if you're staying 

at one of the chalets here on the slopes of the Omeshorn, 

you can ski right into your own back yard for lunch. 





Enigmatic tableau on the way to Zug. If you care 

for jingling bells, several sleigh parties 

are organized each week. If you don’t, it seems you can 
always get out and walk back the way you came. 
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morning. Because of their favored position— 
high in an open valley—Lech and the satellite 
village of Oberlech get about six hours’ sun 
each day even in January. St. Anton, a close 
rival, although more famous and more 
crowded, is down in the shadow and sees the 
sun for only an hour or so, around noon. 

You will look in vain in Lech for the ex- 
travagant frills and trappings that lure the 
plushy set to more publicized resorts. The 
hotels and Gasthofs—some of them converted 
farmhouses—are content to be immaculate 
and comfortable, with Tyrolean hearts and 
flowers on the bedsteads and wardrobes and 
a welcoming atmosphere of good old Austrian 
Gemiitlichkeit. Most are run by local families: 
no outsider may build a hotel or even own 
land in the town. The Gasthof Post, the num- 
ber one hotel, has been managed for twenty 
years by the Moosbruggers, and they have 
taken pains to preserve the air of an old coun- 
try inn while still providing inconspicuous 
luxury. In Lech, in fact, the accent is on skiing. 

The teaching method used is the celebrated 
Arlberg method created by the great Hannes 
Schneider. Classes start at ten, by which time 
the square is a colorful sea of skiers jostling 
to find their instructors. There is a clapping of 
gloved hands, a clatter of crisscrossed skis and 
poles, a babel of greetings, a clumping of 
boots on snow—a gay uproar that gradually 
subsides as the classes make for the hills, one 
by one, and the town resumes its quiet. The 
nursery slope is sensibly situated out of the 
way of the advanced runs, so that novices 
need not suffer the usual embarrassment of 
having fast skiers careen among them with 
nonchalant expertise. These lordly ones swoop 
down dizzying trails of their own from the 
heights of the Kriegerhorn, proud in the beau- 
tiful stretch pants, boots and sweaters which 
they knowingly had made to measure at bar- 
gain prices in St. Anton. 

Much of the pleasure of skiing comes after- 
ward, when limbs ache, blood tingles, and the 
Skiwasser flows free to bring its glow of com- 
fort. Lech does not offer the ritziest of night 
life: but there is excitement and friendliness 
enough when darkness falls suddenly at five, 
and the hotels fill with flushed and hungry 
skiers; there is the cozy din of sleigh parties 
drinking hot wine punch in snow-bound hos- 
telries; there are the yodelers, the ubiquitous 
zither players, the Schuhplattler dancers craz- 
ily galumphing as you fumble in your menu 
among calves’ lungs in lemon sauce or beef 
goulash with fried potatoes. Most of all, there 
is the solace of a deep feather bed, snug in the 
stillness of the Alpine night, with the blissful 
certainty of sun, and snow, and peril in the 
morning. THE END 
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RUMANIA 


@ | had arrived in Rumania from Bulgaria. You 
fly over the Balkans, and then over the sad fens 
and puddled lagoons of the Danube. After poor, 
primitive, energetic Bulgaria, I was struck by the 
sophistication and comparative wealth of the 
Rumanians. I was once more in a country nearer 
to Western European, although, like Bulgaria, it 
had lived for three or four hundred years under 
the overlordship of the Turks. 

In its moves to resume contact with the West, 
each of the satellites has its own methods. The 
Rumanians have decided to open a night club in 
Bucharest. “Tell people to come here,” the offi- 
cials say. “We have good hotels, good main roads, 
good food and wonderful scenery. And next year, 
we shall have a night club.” 

“That’s a good idea,” you say. ““The Poles, the 
Czechs, the Hungarians, even the Bulgarians, have 
night clubs.” 

“The policy here has changed. Now we are 
going to have one. Just one,” the officials say 
severely in the manner of people making discreet 
arrangements with sin on reformed lines, with 
guarantees. 

Before the war Bucharest had been a city of 
pleasure and easy acquaintance. To the French it 
was a Ruritanian Paris in a hot climate; the 
sedulous Rumanians had created copies of the 
Champs Elysées, the Arc de Triomphe and the 
Bois de Boulogne, with its Auteuil and its winding 
lakes that might be the waterside of the Seine. 
There were deeply shaded avenues, boulevards, 
cafés in the open. There were innumerable clever 
Rumanian writers, painters, sculptors and musi- 
cians and all of them had been to Paris. 

Other nations had other views. The late Queen 
Mary, at a moment of crisis in the history of the 
British monarchy, spoke of Rumania as the 
synonym for scandal. The career of King Carol 
and his mistress Mme. Lupescu was a byword, be- 
ing linked, not altogether justly, with Rumania’s 
gradual, perhaps inescapable, progress into the 
orbit of Nazi power. Hungarians regarded Bucha- 
rest as a Montmartre blown up to city size and 
Bulgarians crossed the frontier with the feeling 
that they were going to perdition. It seemed only 
too natural that the city should be associated with 
Doctor Voronoff and his monkey-gland grafting 
and that notorious international septuagenarians 
should go there to renew their youth. 

The Rumanians made Europeans goggle. at 
their intelligent pliancy; they were smooth, clever, 


sophisticated, masters in the art of assimilating 
foreign chic and culture, especially French. They 
claim to be the true descendants of the Romans, 
indeed they now call themselves Romanians. At 
any rate, they seemed to have inherited the world- 
liness of the Roman decadence and the need to 
assimilate rather than to originate, though they 
produce good novelists and playwrights. 

And then between the wars the tie with France, 
which had lasted for more than a century, began 
to fail. France had taught revolutionaries and 
intellectuals since the days of Michelet, the his- 
torian of the French Revolution; the intellectual 
life of Bucharest was enormously French-formed 
and Italian-tinted. The hot and cold relationship 
with the Russians, who were on Rumania’s north- 
ern frontier, became more intense, the attraction 
of Germany too powerful. Nazism in the form of 
the Iron Guard appeared. Anti-Semitism—always 
and still a powerful force in Rumania—followed. 

When World War II came, the Rumanians, in 
whose racial mixture the Italian dominates the Slav, 
changed sides toward the end of the fighting; the 
puritanic Russians, who had liberated them once 
before, took over and the lights of the night clubs 
went out. The byword of Europe became the most 
conventional and rigid of the Communist states. 

It still is. Unique among the satellites, Rumania 
has known no real change in the Party leadership 
since the foundation of the regime. The bloody 
“events” of 1956 in Hungary changed nothing in 
Rumania. The country contains a large Hungarian 
minority which, in itself, puts the government in 
a delicate situation; and, in any case, the two 
countries have a lot of past and temperamental 
differences to live down. Russian domination has, 
at any rate, kept the Balkans quiet. I always listen 
with special attention to the observations of for- 
eign Communists about one another and I have 
discovered only two main foreign opinions about 
Rumania: that the regime is severe and restrictive 
because of the racial diversity of the country and 
because of the long influence of the corruption of 
the past; and the opposite view—that the regime 
is simply the Iron Guard under another name and 
a grim and corrupt survival of Stalinism. 

I was not in the country long enough to test 
thoroughly the accuracy of these remarks, though 
there is nothing grim on the surface of life in 
Rumania; indeed it is all easy and Latin. I can 
only repeat that foreign Communists uttered these 
opinions and of course Communists can be as 


by V.S. Pritchett 


crude in their judgments about other Communist 
countries as the rest of us. 

Certain political facts I can confidently record: 
forced labor camps still exist in Rumania; the 
notorious project of the Black Sea Canal, dug 
largely by such labor, had to be abandoned. It 
cost appalling misery; among other victims of the 
regime are a number of Rumanian employees of 
the British cultural institute (now closed) who are 
still in jail after seven years, under very bad con- 
ditions, with the usual charge of “espionage.” 

This seems farcical to the outspoken Poles and 
Hungarians, but I know one Polish Communist 
who got into very serious trouble in Warsaw for 
criticizing Rumanian conditions in a Warsaw 
paper. Part of the difficulty admittedly lies in the 
fact that northern people are overfond of calling 
southerners corrupt. Recently, however, anti-Sem- 
itism has revived, and a number of Jews were 
given long terms in prison for attempting to get to 
Israel. You would think that an anti-Semitic 
country would have been glad to let them go—but 
no. These are all bad signs; and we know from 
long experience that where there are violence, 
harshness and despotism, there is usually corrup- 
tion. Compared with the peoples of other satellites, 
the Rumanians seem formal and conventional; 
they appeared to have difficulty in talking freely. 
My attempts at conversation often ended in farce. 

Against these impressions you have to put one 
or two remarkable achievements. The State has 
built and is running one of the largest and best 
printing works in Europe and does a great amount 
of printing for the Soviet Union. It also operates a 
huge new clothing and stocking factory that pretty 
well clothes all Rumania, and although most of the 
clothing is without style, the better qualities are 
very presentable. 

This factory is like any modern welfare cor- 
poration; it looks after the lives of its thousands 
of employees from cradle to grave. While the 
machines knit the stockings and the knives cut out 
dozens of coats, jackets and pairs of trousers, the 
children of the workers are being looked after in 
cheerful créches, schools and playgrounds. They 
are prettily dressed. There are photographs of the 
old factory that was on this site to show what prog- 
ress has been made; and in these old pictures it 
is repellent to see the workers filing up to get their 
pay from uniformed overseers with armed police 
on guard. At least that repressive spirit has gone. 
The disadvantage of life in this modern beehive, 











TODAY 


with its concert halls, hospitals and canteens, is 
that theoretically there is no real freedom to leave 
it for another job. To change is possible but 
difficult. Obviously for those who like mass life 
this place is pretty good. 

I visited a royal palace that has been turned into 
a special school for favored pupils, the Pioneers, 
who have lovely grounds to wander in; but I was 
struck by the stern little boys who policed—it is 
the only word—the corridors of the school. Heels 
clicked. Salutes. The display of children’s work 
was quite good—with the startling exception of 
the drawing and painting. The imaginative paint- 
ing of children which has been a revelation in the 
last thirty years in the West, is quite unknown 
here. The carving, on the other hand, was excel- 
lent: it is a Rumanian skill. 


ou are continually told that the 

State has developed things which 

had been neglected; that the oil 

fields, for example, have been mod- 

ernized. The shops in the Calea 

Victoriei, once the Rue de la Paix 
of Bucharest, are far below the old standard, for 
there are no rich nor even moderately well-off 
people to buy; but the shop windows are dressed 
with a good deal of art and are more pleasant to 
look at than those of Prague. An exhibition of 
consumer goods was going on and the tweeds and 
textiles were not at all bad, and the tinned foods, 
wines and cheeses looked very good. The exhibi- 
tion was arranged with taste and was packed with 
well-dressed people. My guide proudly pointed 
out the displays of optical instruments—a new 
industry, he said. Handicrafts, always very im- 
portant in this country, thrive and are more at- 
tractive here than elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

A hundred miles from Bucharest is the superb 
mountain scenery of the Carpathians. The moun- 
tain resorts have excellent modern hotels. One eats 
delicious food, drinks good wine. All travelers are 
astonished by the beauty of the women, which 
comes from the lucky mixture of Mediterranean 
and Slavonic types: the dark-haired, white-skinned 
Italian women, the full, fair-haired and blue-eyed 
Slavonic girls who have lost the hardness of the 
Slav and are soft and southern. 

Rumania has the southern ease and, I have no 
doubt, the profound southern respect for custom. 
The Rumanians, for example, have not driven off 
the beggars. I saw many in Bucharest. A bent or 


ragged old woman or man would come into one 


of those cushioned cafés in the Boulevard of 
Balcescu and murmur at every table. In the old 
tradition of Latin charity the beggars were never 
refused; nor did they harry, whine or explain. 
Rumanian Communism is an improvement on 
Franco’s Fascism in this respect; unlike the Span- 
iards the Rumanians have not carted the beggars 
out of the capitals so that visitors shall not see 
them. 

But where there is lazy convention, there is also 
bound to be tyranny. When I was leaving Bucha- 
rest my bag was, of course, opened by the customs. 
On top of my things was a letter from my wife. 
The customs officer pounced on it. 

“What is this?” he said. “You can’t take this 
out of the country.” 

“Why not?” 

“Itis forbidden to take correspondence abroad.” 
My guide put in a word and the officer shrugged 
his shoulders and let the matter go. 

“You see,” said the guide, “he thought you had 
written the letter. Some Rumanians try to get their 
letters posted abroad, to save on the postage.” 

This farcical lie was blandly spoken. When I said 
the motive was obviously political, he swore that 
it was not. Always smiling, smooth and polite, my 
guide had always been bland and impenetrable; 
he had never relaxed except to tell me what a 
success he always had with the girls in Moscow, 
who, he said, pant for passionate Rumanian 
lovers. What he discreetly did not tell me was that 
letters sent abroad must be taken by the writer to 
the post office and handed in—at any rate until 
recently—unsealed. I shall have more to say about 
my Rumanian guides. This one was perfectly 
named: Adonis. 

I did not intend to have a guide in Bucharest. 
The difficulties of the language are not so severe 
as they are, say, in Bulgaria or Hungary, for 
Rumanian is a Latin tongue and to anyone who 
knows Spanish or Italian, a certain amount seeps 
through. In any case large numbers of people 
speak French—I found for example French-speak- 
ing shoeblacks. But a guide was waiting for me at 
the airport with a large car and a program. I gave 
in. My first guide was not the Italianate Adonis; 
he was a fair, patient, severe young man of 
twenty-nine, more Slav than Italian, who was 
having stomach trouble. His name was Iozu. 

The sky was soft blue, the air sweet and lazy. At 
midday, at the end of November, it was hot. The 


Fifth — and last — of a series 


on the nations of Eastern Europe 


soft heat came in dusty lungfuls out of the side 
streets and down the shady boulevards. There 
were flowers planted under the trees. The ver- 
milion trams, narrow and German-looking, sped 
down the Boulevard Balcescu where motor traffic 
is light. You have the impression here that you are 
on a film set amid exhibition architecture that has 
not lasted. This may be because Bucharest was 
severely damaged during the war—Allied planes 
not only had concentrated on the oil wells at 
Ploesti but had bombarded the city; one bomb 
destroyed the opera house—but many blocks of 
apartments and offices were put up in the rack- 
eteering period between the wars in the fever to 
be “‘modern.” It was a period of poor workman- 
ship and gloss; now the plaster has dropped off 
the facades; shutters have jammed or rusted; not 
a drop of paint has been put on for years. The 
older buildings of Bucharest are in a much better 
state; and the buildings going up now look very 
good. 

I minded official architecture much less here 
than in any of the other Communist countries. 
The Rumanians have the Italian sense of style, 
show and placing and the Italian feeling for life on 
the surface. Bucharest was celebrating its 500th 
anniversary and the stress on building, on en- 
couraging Rumanian styles and on cleaning up 
was very strong. There has always been a native 
feeling for folk and regional things—no question 
here of the artificial encouragement of handicrafts ; 
they have always been important in life and 
economy—and there were a number of open-air, 
patio-type cafés with thatched loggias in the main 
boulevards which added to the air of exhibition. 

At this time of year in the cafés you drank must, 
the new season’s juice of the grape. You drink it 
out of a heavy painted mug and you eat one of 
those large hard peppers that look like tomatoes, 
and set the mouth on fire, or pickled cucumbers, 
sausage Or some savory mess done up in vine 
leaves. While people in the north of Europe are 
shivering in late November, in Bucharest you can 
sit out in the evenings and the only signs of 
winter are the hot doughballs being ladled out 
of their tanks of syrup from stalls or windows in 
the street. 

Iozu and I went off to the older parts of the 
flat city. Bucharest lies on the grain-bearing plain; 
in the 19th Century it had been third among the 
grain-bearing countries of the world, before Ar- 
gentina and the Continued on Page 150 
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THE SKY controls the colors of the Everglades: the 
hues of the Seminole’s jacket and the white of the egret 
are brightened, and the water, actually stained a deep 
brown by tannin in the mangrove roots, turns sky blue. 


The Rwer 
of Grass 


Everglades National Park opens the window 


on a vast and wondrous wilderness 


by Benedict Thielen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARROLL SEGHERS II 


@ On the Tamiami Trail, halfway between Mi- 
ami on Florida’s east coast and Fort Myers on 
the west, there is a sign pointing south that 
reads: EVERGLADES. If you follow it for a few 
miles you will come to the western border of the 
Everglades and to a town of the same name, 
usually known as Everglades City. Like the 
Everglades themselves it has a quality of strange- 
ness that is peculiarly its own. 

Until the early twenties Everglades City was 
a fishing village on the banks of the Barron 
River. Today it has the unmistakable air of the 
boom town that never quite materialized. There 
are the broad streets, the center malls, the colon- 
nades of royal palms and the elaborate street 
lighting that were parts of those unrealized 
dreams. It is a company town, headquarters for 
the Collier Corporation, which, in addition to its 
large land-and-lumber interests, owns the super- 
market, the marine-hardware store, the dry- 
goods store, the drugstore, and the Rod and Gun 
Club. But the brisk efficiency of this organiza- 
tion does not penetrate beyond its office walls. 

The streets of Everglades City are pitted and 
dusty. The paint is flaking off many of the build- 
ings, gutters are rusted, and here and there a 
cornice has been eaten by termites. The railroad 
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THE ALLIGATOR, king of the ’Glades, luxuriates in 
the primordial ooze, as a fearless sandhill hopper crane 
preens nearby. This is a steaming world where life—usually 
shy, night-hunting—has spawned for millions of years. 


station is boarded up and weeds grow between the 
ties of the unused tracks. At night the globes of the 
street lamps stand strung along the empty boule- 
vards like lonely moons. On its main street only the 
drugstore-and-lunchroom is brightly lighted. The 
impression is of a deserted movie set, as though at 
any moment trucks might arrive to cart away the 
scenery and the floodlights be switched off. 

Footfalls sound loud in the empty streets and the 
figures of people are small under the weight of the 
night. One road from the town ends at Chokoloskee 
Bay and the Ten Thousand Islands; another ends at 
the Everglades. The town hangs there like a small 
lantern placed at the edge of an unknown darkness. 
Man-made, its uncertain light makes clear only a 
single fact: here is a land where man does not count. 

Two thousand years ago the Calusa Indians lived 
here. Along the Turner River and on Chokoloskee 
Island you can see: the shell mounds where they 
buried their dead, took refuge from the surging 
tides of hurricanes, and made their human sacrifices 
to the sun. Today the remnants of the Seminole na- 
tion have set up souvenir stands along the Tamiami 
Trail. Rumrunners, smugglers and escaped criminals 
have hidden in the endless waterways of the ’Glades. 
There have been alligator hunters and bird-plume 
hunters. There have been a few farmers—among 
them a man known as Emperor Watson whose sim- 
ple method of meeting a payroll was to kill his em- 
ployees. Men have worked and fought and killed 
here, but in the end their lives have had no more ef- 
fect on the "Glades than the scurrying of beetles or 
the burrowing of ants. The land has remained hostile 
and remote. 

For some reason most people who have never seen 
the Everglades imagine them as a place of dark 
swamps where snakes hang from the limbs of trees 
shrouded in Spanish moss. The picture is entirely 
false. 

The Everglades can be many different things. To 
the tourist nearing the end of the long journey to 
Miami they are a speed-dimmed blur of soggy 


ground and unfamiliar-looking trees. To the mi- 


grant workers from Georgia and Alabama they are 
the black earth of the bean and cane fields. They are 
the dusty main streets of the farm towns, the juke 
joints and the leaking tin-patched rooming houses 
of their slums. They are a place to fish and to hunt 
bear and deer and wild boar. They are a real-estate 
development to divide into lots which, though sub- 
merged and impossible to reach, can still be sold to 
eager buyers through the mails. 

The Indians called the Everglades Pa-hay-okee, 
“grassy water,” which is Continued on Page 79 
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A CABBAGE PALM — native of the Everglades and em- 
blem of the State of Florida—is a lonely sentinel reflected 
in the Gulf of Mexico near Everglades City. The hour is 
twilight, time to watch the high-piled clouds begin to glow. 


Continued from Page 76 what they are. But their 
grass is not grass as we know it. It does not bend and 
ripple under the wind. It stands stiff, straight and 
unyielding. It is not really grass at all but a flowering 
sedge, one of the oldest forms of green life on earth. 
It grows with a fierce luxuriance, eight, ten and, in 
some places, fifteen feet high. It is set with tiny, sharp 
teeth of silica, and this is why they call it saw grass. 
The blades of this grass are truly blades—they can 
tear off a man’s clothes and rip open his flesh. Like 
an impenetrable stockade they stand here, upthrust 
in their countless millions, a wilderness of sharpened 
swords. Spreading over thirty-five hundred square 
miles, the saw grass grows in the shallow water, fed 
by the sun and the deep rich rot of forty centuries of 
alternating life and death. 

The grass does not move. But below it, invisibly, 
the water moves. Held in the gently tilted valley that 
slopes from Lake Okeechobee southward, it flows 
slowly to the sea. The Everglades are a river of 
grass. 

A hundred miles long, sometimes as much as sev- 
enty miles wide, the river drifts unhurried as the 
flow of time. Parts of it have never been mapped 
and although here and there men have fought their 
way across it, they have never traveled its full 
length. On the east a ridge of limestone that parallels 
the coast clearly marks its bank. To the west, where 
the stone is lower, the river spills over into sloughs 
and swamps. At its end, where it meets salt water, 
the grass trails off into sparse reaching fingers and 
the water loses itself among the mangroves. Like the 
saw-grass river, the mangroves also are unique; no- 
where else in the world is there so dense a forest of 
them as along these shores. 

The real Everglades are the river of grass. But it 
is not this alone that people think of when they say 
the word. They mean as well the mangroves, the 
cypress swamps, the pale reedy waters of Lake 
Okeechobee and, offshore in the chalky blue and 
lime-green shallows of Florida Bay, at the south- 
west tip of the state, the Ten Thousand Islands. 
While these are not the true open ’Glades they are as 
much a part of the "Glades as the bayous and the 
delta are parts of the Mississippi. 

Only when you see the Everglades from aloft do 


you fully realize their strangeness and size. The 
green-and-gold-and-bronze grass water stretches to 
the horizon and the land lies broken into half- 
drowned fragments. Where the narrow streams and 
creeks wind among them the mangrove islands are 
cut into gigantic jigsaw patterns, like a completed 


puzzle whose pieces have been jarred apart. In other 
places, the islands are Continued on Page 81 
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Continued from Page 79 
scattered without plan. Ponds 
and water holes and lakes lie 


among them like chips of glass, 


likebroken mirrors, blueorleaden 


‘or blinding silver under the 


changes of the sun and sky. Here 
and there are swaths of dead 
trees, looking brittle as bleached 
bones, where some hurricane 
once passed. Everywhere there 


"js wetness, shining, molten as 


though the earth were still form- 


| ing. In all this watery-green im- 


mensity there is no sign of human 
life. Looking down, you feel you 
might be anywhere in the world 


and at any time of its existence. 


The jungle shores of Africa or 
the mouths of the Amazon are no 
more lonely and mysterious. 

As the earth’s history goes the 
Everglades are not old, but there 
is a sense of the primeval about 
them. You feel that the world 
must have looked like this when 
it was young. From the mud of 
such warm rivers life first must 
have crept onto the land. Through 
such a wilderness of water and 
barbed sedge, under such glaring 
skies, the first great beasts must 
have dragged their armor-plated 
bulks. Today, in distant places in 
the "Glades, you can sometimes 
hear the mating roar of the alli- 
gators, like echoes from that past. 
When the spring moon draws the 
tides high on the beaches of Cape 
Sable the loggerhead turtles and 
the crocodiles crawl out of the 
milky bay water to lay their eggs 
in the sand. 

In this heat and wetness life 
breeds and spawns as it has for 
millions of years. Mostly, it is 
shy, night-feeding, night-hunting, 
but you sense its presence and 
feel that eyes are watching you: 
the green-glowing eyes of pan- 
thers, the liquid eyes of deer, the 


9 cold eyes of rattlesnakes and cot- 


tonmouths, the black-masked 
eyes of raccoons. These last you 
will probably see as they move 
across the road with their high- 
shouldered, flat-footed shuffle, or 
as with their deft little hands 
they wash their food in a patch 
of clear water among the man- 
groves. A slow swirl in one of the 
coastal rivers may show where a 
Manatee—fat, wrinkled, child- 
ishly blue-eyed—is feeding on wa- 
ler weeds. The clawed top of a 
palmetto may show where a bear 
has climbed to eat its tender 
heart. 

As the awakening day creeps, 
then suddenly explodes over the 
tim of the sea, the air is filled 
With bird cries, bird song, and 
the beating of wings. They rise in 
Clouds from the shores of Bear 
lake, of Whitewater Bay, of 
Lostman’s River. In summer 
dawns a hundred thousand rise 
from Duck Rock alone. The sky 
s written over with the patterns 
of their flight—the upward spiral- 


ing of white pelicans, the hurried water- 
skimming of cormorants and ducks, the 
wing-folded dive of ospreys, hawks and 
eagles, the scissoring clip of the frigate 
birds, the slow flap of the ibis, herons and 
egrets. 

Of them all, one bird has played a vital 
part in the history of the ’Glades. In the 


early 1900’s the most highly prized decora- 
tion for a woman’s hat was the lacy nuptial 
plumage of the snowy egret. Egret hunting 
was a profitable business and neither the 
hunters nor the Edwardian ladies who 
wore the plumes seemed affected by the fact 
that whenever a nesting bird was killed its 
young died of starvation. Not until an Audu- 


bon Society warden was shot by a plume 
hunter was the use of the plumes finally for- 
bidden by law. The idea of conservation 
became more than a notion held by a few 
sentimental cranks. People began to realize 
as well the importance of the National Parks 
and today the newest and largest within the 

Continued on Page 84 
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When it comes to wangling a priceless work of art on your own terms, a letter on Crane’s impressive paper doubles 
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RUGGED RE Ll ABILITY TEST When you turn a couple of new cars over to a team of 
teenagers, you know the cars will get a real test of per- 
formance and durability. That’s exactly what Pontiac 
did last July 1 with a Tempest Sedan and a Tempest 
Safari! The only instructions: “Keep them moving 24 
hours a day. Treat them rough! Pile on the miles! 
Drive safely. Stick to the traffic laws.” 


The Tempest had already passed all the usual car 


I | y ) tests (2,600,000 miles of testing by pro drivers and engi- 
A N H ARD B neers). But this was the big one. A new and different 
kind of test. Pass this and the Tempest had it made. 

It was a responsible assignment. The kids knew it 

and they bought it—100%! Sure they got tough with the 

cars. But that’s what Pontiac expected—and wanted! 


That’s the way you find out how much a car can take... 


TE t eat h | A ER ! how much it can deliver. 
PONTIAC RELIABILITY PROGRAM PAYS OFF! 


The test ended on October 15, 1960. The durability 
run proved conclusively that the new Tempest (with the 
4-cylinder engine up front . . . transmission in the rear 

. flexible, triple-alloy steel drive shaft . . . 4-wheel 
independent suspension . . . integral body and frame) 
gives the others something to shoot for on ride, economy, 
performance and reliability. 

THROUGH 48 STATES, CANADA, TOO! 

Supervised by three Pontiac engineers, these teen- 
agers really man-handled the Tempest through 48 states 
and 7 Canadian provinces. They rammed the cars over 


back country roads! Held it at the legal limit on express- 
ways! Breezed it up and down Pikes Peak with no 
sweat! Scooted across scorching deserts. 


EQUAL TO SEVEN YEARS OF DRIVING 
Day and night the miles piled up. 100,947 on the 
Sedan; 101,002 on the Wagon. Roughly the same as 7 or 8 
years’ driving. The cars got no special care. The protective 
maintenance procedures recommended in the Owner’s 
Manual were followed—and it paid off! Plugs, points and 
: = ates fuel filters were changed every 12 to 15 thousand miles. 
Six of the teenagers photographed at a rest stop in Denver, Brakes were adjusted a couple of times but never needed 
Colorado. Left to right: Roger Anthony, John Sheffler, Jay relining! Tires were changed twice. 
sek, Leory Weaker, on Sie See Sow Cone. (Here are the other repairs. Sedan: 19,194 miles—start- 
THE HOT TOPIC Is THE NEW er solenoid changed. 20,701 miles—windshield cracked by 
stone. 40,094—left rear back-up light replaced. 62,765 miles 
—fuel pump replaced. 96,492—generator brushes replaced. 
98,549—radiator leak repaired. Wagon: 4,576—light 
switch replaced. 16,192—stone chip in windshield. 40,591 
—heater switch connector loose. 51,368 miles—flying rock 
pierced gas tank. 96,527—generator brushes replaced. 
97,210—rear wheel bearing replaced.) 
That’s it! And that’s low-cost, trouble-free driving. 
Check the Tempest out yourself! See your Pontiac 
dealer. Get the keys. Drive it. 
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Continued from Page 81 

continental United States is Everglades. 
It covers more than two thousand 
square miles. 

If it were not for the park all you could 
know of the Everglades would be what 
you could see from the few highways 
that cross or skirt them. This is better 
than nothing. There are moments when, 
if you draw off the road, you can hear 
the song of the birds and look out at the 
shimmering emptiness or down at the 
hyacinth-filled canals. But lovely though 
these glimpses are, they are still only 
glimpses. It is like looking into a room 
through a closed window. In the park, 
the window is opened. 

It is opened on the close-packed, 
lushly springing growth of the ham- 
mocks, those tree-covered islands of 
higher ground in the river of the open 
Glades. In the rich dampness, heavy 
with the greenhouse smell of ferns and 
mosses, the trees—the mahogany, the 
palmetto, the gumbo limbo—fight up- 
ward toward the light. Their trunks are 
plated with the lemon-yellow and flesh- 
pink of lichens and their branches 
bloom with orchids and the scarlet 
flower spikes of air plants. 

The window is opened on the heart 
of the red-mangrove jungle, on the 
straddling roots and the mud and shal- 
low water in which they feed. The water 
is stained the deep amber of strong tea 
by the tannin in the mangroves’ bark. 
It stands still and, above it, there is a 
stillness of air and hanging warmth. 


There is stillness and a sense of silence, 
but it is not a true silence. No wind stirs 
the thick polished leaves but there is a 
constant slight sound of movement. The 
arched roots creak softly, as if from the 
inner straining of their growth. There is 
a tick and scrape from the nimbly scut- 
tling feet of crabs. There are small click- 
ings and suckings and snappings from 
the things that live in the warm ooze, an 
opening and closing of unseen mouths, 
Among the motionless branches the 
heliconian butterflies, striped velvet- 
black and gold, flutter and drift like 
flakes of shadow and light. 

From the time of their first discovery 
men have dreamed of conquering the 
Everglades. It was thought that by 
chopping a few holes in the underlying 
rock, the water would drain out to sea 
and leave dry, fertile ground. But it 
wasn’t as simple as it looked. 

Today, the black-and-dark-brown 
muck of the drained lands by Lake 
Okeechobee is green with acres of 
sugar cane and winter vegetables. The 
fact that the soil is being used, irreplace- 
ably, at the rate of an inch or more a 
year causes little concern. You might 
say that this part of the Everglades has 
been conquered. But to the south the 
river still flows to the sea. Man still 
lives only at its edges. His settle- 
ments—Everglades City, Chokoloskee, 
Flamingo—are outposts. Their only im- 
portance is that through them you can 
reach the untouched country beyond. 

Continued on Page 149 
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of one who fears the stigma of “‘for- 
eigner.” A narrow hallway led to a rear 
bedroom area. 

Raymond was a genial, handsome, 
talkative man, a service worker in a 
nearby apartment building. He also did 
odd jobs in the neighborhood. “Did I 
tell you I am planning to open a small 
store with my cousin here? He has just 
arrived from Puerto Rico, and we will 
start small, with two thousand dollars.” 
The cousin nodded and continued to 
watch TV. Raymond was always plan- 
ning; he was too busily engaged with 
America to worry about minor annoy- 
ances. He had shrugged off my ques- 
tions about discrimination. “I am a 
good man. Everybody knows me. They 
do not think against you if you are 
honest. I work hard, I am not afraid.” 
And he did not look like a man afraid. 

When I had first asked him about 
Puerto Rican problems he had said, 
“The only problem we bring here is 
hunger. All the others are already here. 
Bad houses, schools, crowded streets, 
garbage, noise, slums, gang wars, 
heroin, prejudice, juvenile delinquency, 
murder, rape. We don’t bring these 
problems. They are all here, waiting for 
us. How can I help you?” 

Now, after opening several cans of 
beer, Raymond said, grinning, “I bet 
people tell you all kinds of crazy things. 
You listen to everybody, they drive you 
crazy pretty soon.” 

Four small children trooped in, ages 
two to nine. Raymond picked up the 
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scut- 
lick- eat at her home; I liked spaghetti. My 
from mother had a job with a Jewish man 
e, an who ran a small business. He was a 
uths, wonderful man. He still calls up to ask 
the how we are and if I am gaining weight. 
Ivet- I loved him like a father. He was a 
like father to me. He would help us speak 
English and correct us when we made 
very mistakes. He made New York a kind 
- the place. When I was twelve, I remember, 
| by I went back to the Island to visit my 
ying grandmother. When I came back on the 
) sea plane and saw New York below, I 
it it wanted to cry, I wanted to take New 
York in my arms and hold it close. It 
own was my home.” 
ake Despite the strange ways of the city, 
| of and the daily defeats of pride, most of 
The them stayed. The dream, that “‘better 
ace- life,” still beckoned. There was my 
rea friend Raymond, for example, who 
ight lives with his wife and five children in 
has an Upper Manhattan housing project. 
the The kitchen was shiny and modern and 
still gave forth sharp odors of Island cook- 
tle- ing. Through a portico opened the liv- 
cee, ing room, with framed prints on the 
im- wall, cheap china lamps, overstuffed 
can furniture—all standardized and to Ray- 
nd. mond a representation of belonging. 
149 But it was too neat, the overneatness 
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smallest and rocked her on his knee. 
“Look at these children. All born here, 
white like you, eh? This one plays the 
piano. Would you like to hear her play?” 
The eldest did nicely with a simple bit of 
Mozart. We applauded. Raymond kissed 
her. Another daughter danced on the 
cellophane-covered rug. More applause. 
Raymond explained that she was taking 
free lessons at a nearby Child Center. The 
other girl was studying piano at a settle- 


ment house. “I want them to go to college. 
What do you think, eh?” 

His wife appeared at the doorway. 
Timidly, she asked me, “You will eat with 
us?” 

I replied that I had eaten. Raymond 
insisted. Dinner consisted of an amazing 
preparation of boiled rice, spareribs in a 
sofrito sauce (green pepper, onion, garlic 
and salt, fried with tomato paste), and 
much more. 


Some years ago, there was a sudden 
outbreak of teen-age juvenile delinquency 
and gangsterism in Spanish Harlem. The 
Puerto Rican gangs, say the police, have 
been considerably less vicious than the 
notorious ones of the past—the Irish Gas- 
house gangs, the hoodlums of Little Italy, 
or the Jewish thugs of Murder, Inc. Al- 
ready they are on the way out. You may 
still see, painted on buildings, the sign of 
the BLACK HAwkKs: or KNIGHTs, but the 
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The sound of the singing reel could be the theme 
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Clayton Andrews, Lincoin, Nebraska, with his 484 /b. Pacific Blue Marlin taken at Kona, Hawaii. 
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paint is faded, the threat dim. The cam- 
paign by settlement houses, community 
centers, church groups and youth 
boards, in the words of one observer, 
“has not solved everything, but at 
least these kids aren’t on the streets 
killing one another.” 

One cop said, “In my fifteen years 
around here, I’d say the Puerto Rican 
kids are no worse than any others, 
Some hate me, some are my friends. 
Ain’t that the way it goes?” A worker 
with several youth clubs explained: 
“The gang kids are mostly the new 
arrivals who band together out of fear 
of language and sometimes color. 
Mostly they’re not real gangs; they take 
on the name for prestige.” Actually, 
Puerto Ricans form 8 per cent of the 
city population, and their share of crime 
is around that figure. 

I spent several evenings at a youth 
club—an empty store converted into a 
reading and movie-showing room. 
Many of the boys and girls had been 
to corrective institutions for delin- 
quency and petty crimes. On one of my 
visits they assembled for a “‘drama” 
session. Most kept their hats and coats 
on—so they could get out fast in case 
of trouble. A white lad, obviously with 
some professional training, wanted to 
interest them in starting a theater group. 
Acting, he explained, wasn’t hard or 
mysterious; it was simply make-believe. 
“For the first lesson,” he said, “‘just to 
show you how easy it is, we'll make 
something up. Let’s imagine this room 
is a men’s clothing store, and why don’t 
you”’—he pointed at an attractive olive- 
skinned girl—‘‘be the saleslady, and 
this table will be the counter. And 
you”’—he picked out a smirking 
youth—‘‘be someone buying a tie.” 

“He ain’t got the money!” a voice 
called out. The others laughed. 

The girl fixed up some imaginary 
merchandise on the table and gave the 
smirking customer an enormous smile 
as he edged up to her. “Is there any- 
thing you’re interested in that I have?” 
she asked innocently. Laughter, spiced 
with catcalls and whistles. 

The director interrupted to suggest 
the injection of drama by the arrest of 
a pickpocket, whose part he would play 
himself. He designated another boy, 
Jamie, to play the store cop. Everyone 
sat up now. The scene began. The direc- 
tor pretended, in pantomime, to lift a 
wallet from the customer. Jamie, with 
a swift movement, pounced upon the 
“thief.” And suddenly Jamie was not 
play-acting. He drew an imaginary gun 
and backed the director roughly to the 
wall, frisking him. ““Don’t try anything 
now,” he said. The director whined, “I 
needed the money. My wife is sick.” 
Jamie snarled, “I heard that before. 
Let’s go, boy.”’ Protesting, the director 
said, “Give me another chance, will 
ya?” But Jamie dragged him off, to 
laughter, whistling and applause. 

As Jamie brushed past me, I said, 
“Why didn’t you give him another 
chance?” He replied mockingly, “They 
never gave me one.”’ He had got his 
moment of revenge. He was cocky all 
that evening, a little boy on the edge of 
manhood, sullenly rubbing his scar. 
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In the Children’s Court, the 
wounds of “adjustment in a new 
culture” are inflicted daily. A kid 
under sixteen comes forward, the 
probation officer reviews the 
case, the judge leans forward, 
“We want to help you. Will you 
be good from now on?” And 
the mother with a gold cross 
around her neck tries to explain. 
“He is a good boy, Mr. Judge, 
but the street is trouble. We want 
to move away, but we have no 
money.” Unable to understand 
English, the father stands silent, 
helpless, displaced. On the Is- 
land, he was head of the family, 
the symbol of authority; now his 
wife works while he waits for a 
job. On the Island if the boy did 
wrong, his father would know 
and would punish him. Here he is 
told not to punish; the teacher or 
the court will do that. 


But this was the minority, the 
“problem” fringe. The majority 
were at their school desks or 
games. The majority were in- 
volved in that quiet relentless 
process of Americanization. 

Youth comes molded from the 
streets and the schools. I had 
seen the street heritage: the sul- 
len, often bitter pride that lives on 
a premonition of its own defeat. 
Now I was to get a brief glimpse 
of the school heritage—and it 
was cool, man. Bright and cool. 

I sat in an auditorium at New 
York University with several 
hundred high-school boys and 
girls of Puerto Rican origin. They 
were white and faintly olive and 
darker and black, with names 
tagged on their jackets and 
dresses: Julio, Milagros, Odilia, 
Lila, Carmen. And these kids 
started to kick around the most 
awesome subjects: 

“What racial tension have you 
run into, and what can you do 
about it?” 

“Are Puerto Ricans ashamed 
of being called Puerto Ricans? 
Why?” 

“They tell us that by the third 
generation, the Puerto Rican 
should be performing at the same 
level as the rest of the school 
population. Can we afford to 
wait this long?” 

Very serious subjects—but 
there was laughter too. At the 
mention of the barrio (the old 
neighborhood), there was slightly 
self-conscious laughter, as if they 
were saying: “That silly, stupid, 
sweet place—is it still there?” 
Why did people break away from 
the barrio, they asked. Were they 
ashamed, or did they want to 
better themselves? 

‘The barrio is a symbol of de- 
feat,” said a boy. “A person 
can’t get a job, so he stays there. 
You have to be disheartened to 
Stay in a slum.” 

“Or lazy,”’ a voice said. “Let’s 
admit that.” 








A boy asked for the floor. “I’m tired of 
repeating all this old stuff. What can we do 
about the things we discussed—prejudice, 
equality, all that.” 

“He’s right,” said a girl. ““The world’s 
eyes are on us. You have to like yourself be- 
fore others can like you. By being proud, 
we can uplift our people.” 


“If our parents can’t go to school at night, 
we can arrange study groups in homes. Or 
get them to read the dictionary—even that’s 
a step forward.” 

I knew their confidence and fears. I, too, 
as a first-generation American, had known 
the anxiety of living in two worlds, of try- 
ing to break away from one while seek- 


the myth and the promise. 





ing to find an identification with a new one. 

For twocenturies and more, strangers have 
come here and wrested from the impersonal 
thing called society the advantage and free- 


dom the land had promised them. Now, in 
Spanish Harlem, another people has arrived 


in search of that same America, still trusting 































































NEW KODAK CAVALCADE PROJECTOR 


Changes slides by itself! And the lens zooms! 


Now one projector brings you the 
two newest ways to better color 
slide shows—automatic changing, 
and a zoom lens. 


Just turn it on—the Kodak Caval- 
cade Projector automatically changes 
up to 40 slides in a row at pre- 
selected intervals of 4, 8 or 16 seconds. 


And the brilliant //3.5 zoom lens 
is a real convenience! With it, you 
can set up your Cavalcade Projector 





Easy editing — you re- 
move and insert slides 
with the tray in projector. 


Zoom lens makes picture 
subjects grow bigger or 
smaller on your screen. 


almost anywhere in the room—up 
close to the screen or back from it— 
wherever there’s a wall outlet handy. 


Then, to make your picture fill 
the screen exactly, you simply slide 
the zoom lens forward or back. You 
don’t have to move furniture around, 
or jockey your projector or screen. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
all the showmanlike features: con- 
trols that let you repeat, hold, or 





Remote control lets you 
change slides from up to 
12 feet away. (Optional.) 


See your dealer for exact retail prices. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





skip any slide, or change slides man- 
ually .. . a built-in “‘shadow arrow” 
that lets you point out picture de- 
tails on the screen. 


The Kodak Cavalcade Projector, 
Model 520 with Zoom Lens, is priced 
at less than $140... or as little as 
$14 down. Deluxe Model 510 with 
Zoom Lens, less than $160... or as 
little as $16 down. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 





Another fine projector—the handsome, 
new Kodak 500, Model B. Prices begin at 
less than $68, or as little as $7 down. 
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Look! 
3 Cheese-Garlic Dressings 
no one can buy 


«+» Make one tonight with this GOOD SEASON S MIX 


Good Seasons Cheese 

creamy dressing, 

tone of garlic! Ta 

Good Seasons envelope. You add your favorite oil, Vinegar 

and a little water to the Mix. The water, or a substitute 

liquid, makes the blend smoother. (A continental chef’s 
substitutes, vary the dressing to 

your own taste. See recipes below for delicious suggestions. 


ressing. Just before final shaking, add 1 
tablespoon of chopped ripe or stuffed olives. Wonderful on a 
green salad. Add French fried onions (canned or prepared 
frozen), toss with this dressing—a triumph! 


Cheese-Garlic Dressing with Wine and Chives. 
Men cheer for this one. Use wine—white, vermouth or sherry 
—instead of water. Final touch: add 1 or 2 teaspoons of 
minced chives or onions. Try it with a new salad of greens, 
sliced raw mushrooms (marinated briefly in dressing) and 


slivers of sweet red peppers. Delicious, also, with salads of fk. 
tomatoes, avocados, sea food, or chilled, cooked vegetables. 


Get the new Good Seasons cruet, with measurements 
marked, where you buy the 7 Mixes: Italian, Classic, 
Cheese-Garlic, ExoticH erbs, Bleu Cheese, Garlic, Onion. 


Recipes recommended by General Foods Kitchens 








ooking 


by Kar 


by Nathaniel Benchley 


'@ One of the more lunatic of the 
‘current American clichés is the ad- 
‘yertisement showing a family gath- 
red around an outdoor grill, with 
‘Father, attired in a chef’s hat and 
‘apron, gleefully dispensing steaks or 
Fhot dogs to a group of people who 
“are all unbearably healthy and are 
Fall laughing fit to kill. What they are 
Jaughing at is a mystery, unless it’s 
ithe sight of Father in that hat, but 
the picture has a deeper significance, 
and one probably not intended by 
the advertisers. Very clearly, it im- 
Plies that men, as cooks, are simple- 
"tons to be trusted only with simple 
fare; and that the matter of real 
"cooking is a serious business, to be 
Fentered into soberly, by experts 
only, and with due regard for the 
ules. Nothing could be further 
| from the truth, and nothing could be 
more responsible for the dreary and 
unimaginative cooking which is the 
Msual fare in too many American 
‘homes. 

Now, disregarding the irrelevant 
question of whether men or women 
make the better cooks, I should like 
“to state flatly that cooking can not 
‘only be fun but it can also result in 
some fairly spectacular dishes, pro- 

| vided that no rules at all are followed, 
f xcept the three basic ones which 
: ( will be listed shortly. It is following 
m the recipes, the cooking-with-the- 
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nose-in-the-book approach, which 
makes cooking appear a great deal 
more complicated than it really is, 
and it can also result in a dish that 
tastes as though it had been fash- 
ioned from vacuum-formed plastic. 

The first and most basic of all 
rules is, therefore, Don’t Be Afraid. 
If it tastes dreadful at first, press 
on—sooner or later the right com- 
bination of ingredients is bound to 
appear. 

As an example, one Sunday after- 
noon several years ago my wife and 
I dropped in for a chat with some 
friends and, after one thing had led 
to another, it was suggested that we 
stay for supper. There was some 
cold fried chicken, our friends said, 
and that, with a green salad, should 
be plenty for the four of us. We 
agreed, and I went out to the kitchen 
with my host to see about making a 
sauce that would add a little zing to 
the cold fried chicken, a fairly bland 
dish at its best. We started with 
equal parts of mustard and mayon- 
naise, a standard beginning for al- 
most any sauce, and then I shook in 
a sprinkling of garlic salt, just to 
see what would happen. 

What happened was not so much 
a taste of garlic as a taste of salt, 
and we began to scour the shelves 
for something to kill the bitter flavor 
that permeated the mixture. In suc- 








cession we tried catsup, paprika, 
chutney, chili powder, a thing called 
Mother Beulah’s Creole Sauce, olive 
oil, lemon juice, Worcestershire 
sauce, A-1 sauce, lime juice, extract 
of vanilla, grated ginger and, more 
or less in desperation, a splash of 
Tom Collins. Nothing helped; the 
sauce changed taste with each addi- 
tion, but it remained unpleasantly 
salty. Then Carrington (my host), 
looking almost frantically for some- 
thing else, came up with half a jar 
of strawberry jam. He shrugged 
and said, ‘““What have we got to 
lose?”’ and scooped it into the dish. 
The result was unbelievable. The 
sweetness of the jam balanced the 
other elements and gave an effect 
something like a Chinese sweet-and- 
sour sauce—but obviously with more 
exotic nuances—and the general 
concensus was that if we were to 
bottle and market our product, we 
could make a fortune. The only 
drawback, of course, was that we 
couldn’t remember what propor- 
tions we had used, so we couldn’t 
repeat it, but the Carrington sauce 
was a sensation while it lasted. 
Since that time, he and I have 
concocted many special dishes, in- 
cluding sea-food coquille with cheese 
sauce; Malaga grapes in jellied con- 
sommé, topped with sour cream; 
cheese-and-potato soup, and a thing 
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Hao Young Lauer 


.. -Whereyer Y°4 are, 
and hello all young at heart 


For you are the ones who will 
enjoy to the utmost, glamorous, 
romantic, fun-loving MIAMI. 
Whether you come to MIAMI 
for the fun of it, or whether you 
come to celebrate your first honey- 
moon, or your 40th... . let the magic 
of the ‘‘Moon Over Miami” at night 
and the fabulous days of tropical 
splendor have their way with you. 
Here in the greatest resort center 
in the world you will find 
a constant round of activities, 
or if you wish—the most relaxing 
atmosphere to be found in this, 
America’s fabulous sub-tropical 
paradise. 


Send today for our two big full-color, 
free brochures. One outlines all 

the holiday features to be found 

in Greater MIAMI. The second 
brochure tells and pictures the 

story of fishing, boating and water 

activities found only in MIAMI 

and nowhere else in the world. 


TWO BROCHURES 
R F ON GREATER MIAMI 
ALL IN LIVE COLOR 
r-c-- 


cae, en ie eee ee oe 


GREATER MIAMI, Dept. HM-A 
Biscayne Bivd. at 5th « Miami 32, Fla. 





we refer to as the poor man’s Mexican 
dish, but which could more accurately 
be described as the rich Mexican’s New 
York dish. It consists of a casserole in 
which are put first enchiladas, then 
chili con carne with a few hot peppers 
chopped into it, then a layer of chopped 
onions, and on top a thick layer of 
fresh-grated Parmesan cheese. It is 
baked in the ovenand then put under the 
broiler to give it a crust. Flat fillets of 
anchovies can be put on the top before 
serving if anyone cares, which nobody 
usually does. Even when it’s made in 
individual small dishes, there is so 
much to each portion that nobody 
wants any trimmings. 

The only trouble we have run into in 
our cooking has been the trouble of 
an overabundance of production, and 
never were we more wildly over- 
catered than the one time we followed 
a regular recipe. We had decided that 
for dessert it would be nice to have 
some German pancakes with Preissel- 
beeren, and to that end we took the 
recipe from Liichow’s German Cook- 
book, on the theory that nobody makes 
these pancakes better than Liichow’s. 
We followed the recipe, which calls for 
among other things six eggs, a pint of 
milk and a cup and a half of sifted 
flour, and only when we started to cook 
the pancakes did we suspect that we 
had made enough batter to supply a 
fair-sized German restaurant for an en- 
tire evening. 

From that time on, we determined 
the size of our portions more or less by 
eye, following the formula given by the 
cook who, when asked how much milk 
she put in a certain dessert, replied, 
“Oh, about a mouthful.” 

The strict adherence to a recipe can 
have other unfortunate results. One 
summer, when a group of us had gone 
to Fire Island for the weekend, the idea 
developed that my wife should make 
some clam chowder, for which she has 
a magnificent recipe. It involves clams, 
onions, potatoes and salt pork, and the 
main hitch was that on all of Fire 
Island there seemed to be neither 
chowder clams nor salt pork. A dredge 
was pumping sand from Great South 
Bay across to the ocean side of the 
island, and occasional clams would 
squirt out of the ooze and be blasted 
across the beach, so we spent more than 
an hour wildly chasing what most often 
turned out to be empty shells, until the 
dredge operator took pity and gave usa 
bucket of clams. It is impossible to 
make clam chowder without clams, but 
in an emergency the salt pork can be 
dispensed with and something like ba- 
con substituted in its place; in this case, 
however, nothing would do but we had 
to find some salt pork. A piece was 
finally discovered, frozen, in the freezer 
of a bar and grill. It was immediately 
diced without waiting for it to defrost, 
added to the chowder base and put on 
to simmer, while everybody went next 
door. An hour or so later, one man 
went back to the house to get a sweater, 
and returned with the offhand query as 
to whether there were any skunks on 
the island. Suddenly apprehensive, my 
wife asked him how the chowder had 
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seemed to be getting on, and the expres- 
sion on his face as he said, “‘O.K., I guess,” 
was enough to send her rocketing back to 
the kitchen, where she was met by such a 
hellish reek that she had to open the win- 
dows from the outside before daring to go 
in. The salt pork had been rancid, but be- 
ing frozen it hadn’t been apparent until 


hot. The chowder, needless to say, had to 
be buried. If we had only improvised, in- 
stead of holding to the recipe, everything 
would have been all right. 

And that brings up Rule Number Two, 
which is: If You Haven’t Got it, Impro- 
vise—Something Else Will Taste the 
Same. If you want Hollandaise sauce but 


don’t feel like going through all the tricky 
maneuvers of making it, all you have to do 
is take a glop of sour cream, a glop of 
mayonnaise and an equal: glop of any 
prepared American or Cheddar cheese 
spread, and melt them all in a double boiler 
with a little butter, lemon juice, and per- 
haps a flick of soy sauce. The result is q 
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@ Rome was an inland city that dreamed 
of the sea. 

So its fountain builders turned for inspi- 
ration to the universal symbol of the ocean 
voyage—the scallop shell. Here you see the 
Fontana delle Api, or Bee Fountain, by 
the sculptor Bernini whose work in the 
early years of the seventeenth century was 
known for his lavish use of the scallop. 

Linked to the sea-birth of Venus, the 
scallop came to symbolize the sea and 
those who go on a quest. Later, it was the 
badge of the medieval pilgrims who trav- 
eled to the shrine of St. James in Spain and 
of Crusaders who had gone on a quest to 
the Holy Land. 

Symbol of the voyage, the search, the 
quest—in modern times the shell has sup- 
plied both the name and trademark of one 
of the world’s most enterprising companies. 

Under this familiar symbol, Shell men 
explore the most difficult places on earth 
to enrich the world’s oil supplies. They 
drill in arctic wastes and deserts, even 
under the floors of the seas. 

But that is only the beginning of the 
quest carried out under the sign of Shell. 
In scores of laboratories other Shell work- 
ers search for and develop new and better 
products from petroleum—new chemicals 
to increase the food supply of the world, 
new kinds of synthetic rubber, a new yarn 
of unusual properties, and, of course, finer 
gasolines and motor oils. 

When you see the sign of the Shell, let it 
remind you of the never-ending search for 
new and better products from petroleum, 
and ever finer standards of quality. The 
Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipeline 
Corporation; Shell Development Com- 
pany; Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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durable, all-purpose brew which can be 
used hot on asparagus, eggs Benedict, arti- 
chokes and the like, or cold with almost 
any cold dish you care to name. On a 
piece of cold steak, or swordfish, it’s un- 
believable. 

In general, when you are improvising, it 
is best to confine yourself to one general 


category: if you are working on a meat 
project, stay with meats, and if on a fish 
project, stay with sea food. But there are 
some elements that can be used inter- 
changeably. Veal, chicken and tuna fish in 
certain circumstances can be made to work 
for one another (tuna fish to pad out a 
dish of creamed chicken, or chicken breasts 


instead of veal in scaloppini), and in a dire 
emergency it is even possible to make a 
piece of ham taste something like a cheese- 
burger, but it is usually safer to stay within 
the bounds dictated by sanity. Sugar on 
fish can lead to nothing but disaster, and 
any mixture of spinach with butterscotch 
sauce is doomed before it starts. Spinach 


with bacon, on the other hand, makes 
an excellent salad. It all depends on 
your instinct when you're doing the 
mixing. This should not in any way be 
interpreted as vitiating Rule Number 
One, but there is an obvious difference 
between not being afraid and being 
simply foolhardy. 

The best area for improvisation is, 
naturally, with the various sauces, be- 
cause the opportunities for disguising 
the substitutions or mistakes are al- 
most endless. There is a pleasant sauce 
for sea food coquille which involves a 
chopped shallot, butter, milk, flour, 
grated Parmesan cheese and sherry, 
and which when stewed together in a 
double boiler can then take shrimps, 
crabmeat, lobster, or whatever, and 
still hold a distinctive flavor. This is ex- 
tremely simple when all the ingredients 
are at hand, and almost equally simple 
when they’re not. Recently, I was able 
to make it by using a little grated onion 
in place of the shallot, pancake mix in- 
stead of flour, dry vermouth instead of 
sherry, and the taste was, if anything, 
better than the original. The only hitch 
was that my host, fired by the smell of 
the sauce into a desire to make the best 
Bloody Marys in the world, became so 
intent on getting a good flavor in the 
drinks that he left out the liquor. No- 
body noticed the difference, and two 
people got headaches and had to lie 
down after lunch, remarking that they 
were too old to drink in the middle of 
the day. 

And, on the general subject of cook- 
ing with liquor, a strong and heartfelt 
warning: Be very careful how you use 
rum. The only time I ever had an im- 
provisation backfire so violently as to 
destroy a meal was during World War 
I] in Miami, when my wife was cooking 
a dish that is usually delicious—ham- 
burger bound in bacon, with a lamb 
kidney in the middle, basted with a little 
red wine. There being no red wine in 
the house, I took a bottle of the omni- 
present rum and splashed it around 
with a glad hand, and a little while later 
we sat down to eat. After the first bite 
we knew something had gone very 
wrong, and after the second, and more 
tentative try, we realized that the rum 
had brought out all the native acid in 
the kidneys, giving the whole dish an 
all-too-describable tang. My wife went 
to bed and I went to a saloon. 

Probably the most difficult im- 
provisation I ever tried took place in 
California at the home of a friend who 
had become fascinated by the thought 
of spontaneously whipping up some- 
thing from the kitchen shelf. (This was 
my fault, because one Sunday evening 
his wife had said she would ask me to 
stay for supper except there was noth- 
ing ready, and I had flabbergasted him 
by concocting a passable supper from 
the available canned goods—Welsh 
rarebit with tuna fish and crabmeat, 
and French peas.) His wife called me 
the middle of the following week and 
said he’d been so enchanted by the 
makeshift supper that he wanted me to 
drop around next Sunday for a repeat 
performance. When I accepted she 
paused, then said, ““Oh, yes—one other 
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thing. He’s invited twelve people.” Since 
she was supplying the food this made little 
difference to me, but the trick was that 
this supper, which would take a good deal 
of planning, would have to look as though 
it had been spontaneous and, furthermore, 
my friend would have to be led to believe 
that it actually had been spontaneous. 
“He hates a lot of fuss,” his wife explained. 
“It drives him crazy if he thinks people 
are planning anything elaborate.” 


To achieve-this air of spontaneity, she 
and I met secretly on Saturday and spent 
the afternoon shopping for things that 
would look as though they had come off 
the shelf. We bought prosciutto and 
cream cheese, to be rolled casually to- 
gether for hors d’oeuvres; we bought the 
makings of the poor man’s Mexican dish, 
and some tortillas to be fried in deep fat 
and used instead of bread; we bought a 
smorgasbordlike variety of tinned food, 


including smoked salmon, sardines, 
anchovies and marinated herring; and 
then we threw caution to the wind and 
bought a roast duck and six small 
chickens. 

“If he asks where they came from,” 
she said, “‘I’ll say 1 found them in the 
laundry. He never goes in there.” 

We smuggled all the groceries into 
the house, a logistic problem somewhat 
similar to the Allied invasion of Sicily, 
and the hardest part of the job was 
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you, doctors say! Your new 
sun tan helps erase a million 


tiny blemishes, makes you 
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over. All we had to do on Sunday was 
say, “Well, I wonder what we'll eat 
tonight,” and then drift out into the 
kitchen and get to work. As it turned 
out, he never questioned the presence 
of the duck and the chickens on the 
menu; he was in the emotional state of 
a child on Christmas morning—per- 
fectly willing to believe in Santa Claus. 

I mentioned earlier that in an emer- 
gency it is possible to make ham taste 
something like cheeseburger, and in all 
fairness this should be more fully ex- 
plained. It comes more or less under 
the heading of Rule Number Two, but 
it edges into the realm of Rule Number 
Three, which is: Never Throw Any- 
thing Away—You Can Always Use it 
for Something. 

Several years ago my wife and I were 
part of a group of three adults and two 
children who went for a low-budget, 
two-week vacation at the seaside. Since 
food at the vacation spot was consider- 
ably more expensive than in the city, 
we took whatever we could carry with 
us, and the other adult contributed a 
twenty-pound ham. For dinner the 
first night we had it baked in the usual 
way, and it was delicious. Then for 
breakfast the next morning we cut off 
thin slices and fried them, and for lunch 
we had ham sandwiches with sliced 
onion—also delicious, but by now we 
were ready for a change. 

In the course of the next ten days 
we had ham in every conceivable 
form—sliced paper-thin and rolled 
with filler for hors d’oeuvres, shaved 
into cream sauce with mushrooms and 
green peppers and served on toast, cut 
into long strips and fried so as to look 
like bacon—but still we made no 
appreciable dent in the leg as a whole. 

Finally, when it became clear that 
we were going to have to stop slicing 
it thin if we weren’t going to get an 
upper berth for it on the trip home, we 
cut off inch-thick steaks and grilled 
them over a charcoal fire. When one 
side was good and black, we turned 
them over and put slabs of cheese on 
them, and while the other side black- 
ened, the cheese melted. Granted, there 
still remained a faint flavor of ham, 
there was nevertheless enough taste of 
charcoal and cheese to help the imagina- 
tion pretend it was something else. It 
was five years before we next had a 
ham in the house. 

But more or less generally speaking, 
there is no leftover that can’t be used 
somewhere. Cold steak and swordfish 
have already been mentioned, and al- 
most any surplus fish can be put to 
good use either cold or warmed up 
with a cream sauce; but the real place 
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Romantic Mobile’s 
Azalea Trail — 35 
miles of flaming 
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bellum days. 
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Valhalla of all odds and ends. Here is 
the place where the imagination and 
ingenuity can be given a completely 
clear field, and barring the inclusion of 
decayed matter or chemicals that are 
likely to explode, anything goes. Here, 
also, the established recipes err on the 
side of timidity, and they should be 
consulted only for new ideas once 
everything you can think of has been 
put in the pot. 

Take turkey soup. Most recipes call 
for just a few cups of water and vege- 
tables with the carcass of the turkey, 
and a boiling time of about two hours. 
This is barely a beginning. What should 
be done is to take a large kettle—big 
enough to hold, say, an eight-year-old 
boy in sitting position—and in it put 
the broken-up turkey carcass, all the 
leftover meat, dressing and gravy; then 
carrots, celery tops, leeks, onions and 
any other handy vegetables and enough 
water to fill the pot to within a few 
inches of the top. Start the fire under it 
and add salt, pickling spices, pepper- 
corns, Worcestershire sauce, soy sauce, 
bouillon cubes, bay leaves and any- 
thing else that looks good, with the 
possible exception of grapefruit rind 
or fish (following the idea of trying to 
stay in one general category). Bring it 
to a boil, then let it simmer, covered, 
for about six hours, or until ihe liquid 
seems to be getting dangerously low. 
(Remember—it’s the liquid you want 
to save, and not the rest of the mash.) 
Strain it off, let it cool, and then re- 
frigerate it before skimming off the fat. 

There wil! be enough strong turkey 
soup for several servings, and when it’s 
almost gone it can be mixed with equal 
parts of onion soup and vichyssoise, 
and a whole new soup is the result. This 
can be served either hot or cold, and if 
there’s any left it can be used as a base 
for vegetable soup, along with some 
meat bones and residue from lunch. 
With proper care, the cycle can be 
endless. 

And speaking of soup, a story has 
been told about the first state dinner 
given by the late Joseph E. Davies, 
after his arrival in Moscow as United 
Siates Ambassador. Not knowing what 
to expect from Russian food, he and 
Mrs. Davies had taken with them great 
quantities of American canned goods, 
and the kitchen staff had been given a 
quick briefing on their use. At the din- 
ner in question, there was an ominous 
delay in the announcement that food 
was ready, and when Mrs. Davies in- 
quired what the trouble was, she was 
told that the chef couldn’t get the 
dumplings to soften. When, finally, she 
decided to check for herself, she went 
into the kitchen and found the chef 
frantically stabbing a fork into the soup 
kettle, in which were bobbing, fresh out 
of their cans, two dozen tennis balls. 

Of all the culinary disasters, how- 
tver, there are few to match the one 
that occurred several years ago on the 
Pacific Coast at a New England-style 
tlambake that was given by a promi- 
nent radio tycoon. A New England 
tlambake is an elaborate affair and re- 
quires a full day’s preparation. First, a 
large hole is dug in the sand, and this 


hole is lined with flat rocks, to hold the 
heat. Then a fire is built and nursed for 
several hours, until the pit is full of glow- 
ing coals. When the actual cooking starts, 
layers of seaweed are thrown on, alternat- 
ing with layers of clams, lobsters, corn and 
potatoes. A tarpaulin is then thrown over 
the top, and the whole mass steams in the 
moisture of the seaweed. 

For this occasion, to make sure that 
everything was done just right, a grizzled 


clambake expert was imported from the 
East, and he stomped about in his hip boots 
and sou’wester, working with the quiet 
efficiency of his kind, while the guests sat 
around on blankets or folding chairs and 
sipped vodka from silver mugs, which were 
passed to them by liveried footmen. Behind 
the dunes, the limousines were drawn up in 
a neat row and the chauffeurs stood by 
their machines and wondered what time 
they were going to get home. As it hap- 


Weldon® 


pened, they got home a great deal sooner 
than they expected, because when the 
grand unveiling was made, and the grizzled 
expert flipped off the tarpaulin, two dozen 
cross and sweaty lobsters walked out from 
the seaweed and headed in various direc- 
tions across the sand. 

The expert, it seemed, had forgotten to 
put the stones in his fire pit, and the first 
load of seaweed had extinguished the fire 
like a hose. THE END 


Weldon has an out-of-this-world Valentine idea: play Cupid with Dream-Mate pajamas for your Valentine. You'll 
both love the luxurious comfort of these Weldon-tailored pajamas with handsome continental collar in fine washable 
cotton broadcloth... with checked heart jacket, checked piping and trousers. His, with Weldon’s famous Ful-Bak comjfori 


feature, sizes A, B, C, D, $5.00. Hers, siz 


es 32 to 40, $5.00. Red only. Also available in Jr. sizes 4 to 12, $3.98, aqme 


Prep sizes 14 to 20, $3.98, Girl’s sizes 4 to 14, $3.98. Also available in men’s boxer undershorts, $1.50. TG) 


At fine stores everywhere or write Weldon Pajamas, Incorporated, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. ‘mera 
Weldon Pajamas are licensed for manufacture and sold in Australia, Canada, Mexico, South Africa, Venezuela and other countries throughout the world. 
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A W OR LI ) Obviously, the right to petition did not In those early years, the Department of 

of itself bring all these benefits. Other and Trusteeship had been working with calcu- 

SET FRE E far more powerful forces were at work. lated caution behind the scenes. The de- 
The upsurge toward liberation of colonies _ partment’s director at the time was Ralph 

Continued from Page 65 and territories all over the world was more __ Bunche, a patient, resourceful man whose 


important. So was the belated decision by _ world-wide celebrity was still a few years 
facilities. Literacy classes had been estab- __ the British to assist rather than to try to inthe future. Like Wieschhoff, Bunche had 
lished in 425 towns and villages; 28,000 thwart what was clearly an irresistible an academic background; he was on leave 
adults had registered in just one year, and __ historical process. But the right to petition from Howard University. During the war 
nine out of every ten who took the exami- contributed materially to the emergence _he had been the chief of the African section 
nation for literacy were women. of political leaders like Olympio. for the Office of Strategic Services; later 
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This is the way boating was meant to be . . . quiet, peace- 
ful, serene. No vibrant motor whine to shatter the spell or 
make you shout above it. Relax at full throttle as you send 


the spray flying with speed to spare... as quietly as if we'd 
bottled the sound and sealed it. Actually, we did just that... 
and more... in the 61 Evinrudes! 


In addition to cushioned, sound-sealed power and 
sound-blotting insulation under the hood, we’ve worked 
a quiet miracle with the cover itself. Every 
curve, every contour is designed to stop vibra- 
tion and stifle noise. 
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Performance? You can show your transom 
to any boat on the water... without making 
noise about it! 


Quietly... Evinrude’s new Starflite III gives 
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you the velvet wallop of 75 V-4 hp. Quietly... you 
get the high-speed efficiency of Jetstream Drive. You get 
today’s most advanced, most efficient fixed-jet carbure- 
tion... linked, for the first time, with fixed-temperature 
control. Automatic choke means instant starts. Revolu- 
tionary battery-saving Uni-Charger charges while your 
motor idles. 


You'll find the same quiet power in the 40 hp Lark III 
and other Evinrudes from 3 to 75 hp. Try one, 
and you'll boat happily ...and quietly... 
ever after. See vour Evinrude dealer (he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Outboard 


Motors’). Free 24-page catalog write: 
Evinrude Motors, 4059 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. (In Canada: Peterborough, Ont. 
A Division of Outboard Marine Corporation. 
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he had had a desk at the Department 
of State; he had come to work for the 
United Nations in 1946. A couple of 
years would pass before he would be 
called upon to negotiate a truce be. 
tween the Arabs and the Israelis; some 
four more would go by before he would 
win the Nobel Prize for Peace. For the 
time, Bunche’s ability was restricted to 
the Trusteeship Council. He was quick 
to perceive that the apparent 6-to4 


stalemate on the Council afforded g { 


splendid opportunity for politicking, 
Soon resolutions calling for action by 
the Secretariat were being carried by 
eight to four, even by nine to three. 

Events picked up speed. It was like 
an avalanche. In West Africa in 1954, 
the insistent talk was of self-government 
at once. A resolution passed by the 
Council, another mission dispatched 
to sound out the Togolanders, and 
suddenly, in April, 1956, there was 
Wieschhoff stepping out of a plane in 
Accra. In his pocket were papers desig. 
nating him Principal Secretary to a 
United Nations commission sent to 
supervise a plebiscite—the first ever 
held in a trust territory—to determine 
whether the people of British Togoland 
wanted to join at once with the Gold 
Coast or continue under trusteeship, 
looking toward eventual union with 
French Togoland. One hundred and 
sixty thousand Togolanders, wrapped 
in their colorful robes, marched to the 
polls. They voted three to two for im- 
mediate independence with the Gold 
Coast. The first of the trust territories 
to become a state—it would be called 
Ghana—was ready to join the com- 
monwealth of nations. 

Ghana was born on March 6, 1957, 
some forty years ahead of the schedule 
predicted in San Francisco. The teak- 
wood girl had been working her magic 
in the chamber of the Trusteeship 
Council for just nine months. 

Once British Togoland had won its 
freedom, the other trust territories 
joined in the clamor. The line formed 
on the right, and it moved steadily for- 
ward. 

Questions occur. Has this breakneck 
pace been prudent? Is it not possible 
that freedom has come too fast, at least 
for some of the trust territories? 

Wieschhoff, when he hears questions 
of this kind, fetches an impatient sigh 
and waves an irritable hand. “Too 
fast? Too slow? Who is to say? Who is 
to be the judge? At first, we were the 
judges, sitting here in our offices. We 
set up criteria. A trust territory might 
have self-government when fifty per 
cent of its people were literate, when 
there was a certain economic stability, 
and so on. We had many criteria, all 
carefully weighed and balanced. Use- 
less! In the territories, the leaders 
emerged and they said, ‘We are the 
judges! Not you on the outside! We 
show you!’” He smiled. ““You see? Too 
fast, too slow—who is the judge?” 

I mentioned the violence that rav- 
aged the Belgian Congo when that rich 
colony reached the end of term and 
burst forth into independence. In the 
months since then, the United Nations 
has been obliged to pour into the new 
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state of the Congo emergency 
technical assistance in a dozen 
fields—health, education, public 
administration, police, sanitation, 
industry, transportation; the 
Congo has been at once the 
United Nations’ most urgent 
concern, its greatest expense, and 
the surest proof afforded the 
world that the United Nations 
must endure and must grow 
stronger. 

Wieschhoff has been, during 
those months, one of Dag Ham- 
marskj6ld’s closest advisers and, 
as he thinks back over the whirl 
of confused events, he smiles rue- 
fully and wags his head. “If only 
the Belgians had heeded the ad- 
vice they got from the Fourth 
Committee,” he told me, “they’d 
be better off now. Think of what 
happened in Italian Somaliland. 
The question there was who would 
be the administering authority. 
Not Italy, for Italy had been an 
enemy power in the war. Who 
then? The United Nations? Then 
who would pay the deficit, if 
there was one? The U.N. mem- 
bers? There was this difficulty. So 
a compromise was worked out. 
italy would be permitted as the 
administering authority on one 
condition. Italian Somaliland 
would have to be granted its 
freedom in 1960—ten years from 
the time of the compromise. 

“It seemed at the time to be 
stupid, but in retrospect it has 
worked out well. The Italians 
were put on the spot. They had to 
give a high priority to political 
affairs. The result was that by 
1960 there were enough Somalis 
trained to take over. Maybe it 
would have been better if the 
Belgians had been given a time 
limit in the Belgian Congo.” He 
smiled again. ““Who is the judge?” 

Wieschhoffis nolonger director 
of the Department of Trustee- 
ship. Last June he was shifted to 
the U.N.’s Department of Se- 
curity Council Affairs. In his new 
post he is still concerned with 
Africa. He puts the matter with 
some delicacy. “It is probably 
not incorrect to assume,” he told 
me, “that the African problem 
will still be with us for some time, 
even if in a different form.” He 
grinned. “Here you have to be 
so damn careful,”’ he said, “‘so 
precise in. what you say and 
write.” 


The affairs of the Trusteeship 
Council are all but wound up. 
For better or worse, the sacred 
trust defined in the Charter has 
been discharged. Eight of the 
eleven trust territories have won 
self-government. To be sure, of 
the seventy-four non-self-govern- 
ing territories that existed when 
the United Nations was born, 
there are still about fifty left in a 
colonial status, and they promise 
to provoke nationalist tempers 


around the world for some time to come; 
but they are the concern of the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, not of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

These considerations were turning over 
in my mind as I left Wieschhoff’s office in 
the Secretariat Building and waited for an 
elevator. It occurred to me that I should 





revisit the Trusteeship Council’s chamber, 
in the adjoining Conference Building, and 
pay my homage to the young girl carved in 
teakwood. 

The big room was empty when I pushed 
through the swinging doors; the delegates 
had adjourned for lunch. The girl was poised 
as usual, to the left of the U-shaped table, 


her arms upstretched toward the bird above 
her. She was carved by Henrik Starcke of 
Copenhagen. “I hoped to inspire,” Starcke 
said of his work, “the realization of the 
great human dreams. . . . I hoped it might 
give unmistakable assurance of boundless 
flight to the realms with blessings for all.” 


















Who is to judge? THE END 








There are four fine Chrysiers: Newport, Windsor, 


HARDNOSE 


The 300-G doesn’t have to inhale anybody's 
exhaust. 


You can tell by the thrust of its grille. 


You can tell better when you raise the hood 
to take a look at the “G's” beautifully engi- 
neered powerhouse. 


For here you glimpse one of the most 
sophisticated V-8’s ever to breathe fire into an 
American production automobile. An engine 





New Yorker, and the finest of ali—300/G. 


that murmurs happily in traffic, ready and 
waiting for the foot that demands more. 


For this, you can thank Chrysler's impressive 
ram-manifolding system. Long, 30-inch 
aluminum tubes pack a tornado of air into 
each cylinder in the manner of a super- 
charger. Acceleration unlatches with the 
sock of a six-ounce glove. 


Experts who have managed the 300-G for the 
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first time respect its fiery behavior (especially # 
with the optional 3-speed manual gearbox), 
admire the way it clings to the corners, praise 


its leather-lined comfort. 


You'll agree with them, too, after you have 
road-tested this rare kind of car. 


CHRYSLER 3800/G 
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An idyllic world... 
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EF ER have tea in a tree? Or reach out and touch 
something just to make sure you’re not dream- 
ing? You’ll find yourself doing it in Nassau and the 
Resort Islands of the Bahamas. These nearby, magical 
isles abound in things that dreams are made on. 

There are the winding, sunlit lanes scarcely changed 
since the days begowned colonial belles trod them 
two centuries ago. Unspoiled, fantastically coloured 
tropic beaches without number. Some are secluded, 
belonging only to you. Others are bright and gay 
with the laughter of people you enjoy being with. 
And everywhere you go, there’s a serenity of pace 
marked by the clip-clop of a carriage horse. 

The famous hotels are gracious and courtly, the 
clubs and guest houses intimate and_ informal. 
Waiters smile. Taxi drivers say good morning. No 
one knows the word merry-go-round. 

But, there’s excitement too. Sun-spanked sailing 
over cobalt seas. Game fishing. Tennis. Golf. You 
name it. 


After dark, dance on a starlit terrace by the sea. 


¥ 
i ape . 


Then pick up the throbbing beat of the goombay 
drum at an “over the hill” native night club where 


the shank of the evening arrives at + A.M. 


If adventure is your mood, don’t miss visiting the 
enchanting outer islands surrounding Nassau. lhey’re 
easy toreach... by plane or chartered yacht. Tucked 
away in the coves of these emerald isles and cays are 
inns and clubs that welcome some of the most sophis- 


ticated beachcombers the world has ever known. 


The wondrous world of the Bahamas is amazingly 
close at hand. You can fly there in less than three 
hours from New York, or only 50 minutes from 
Miami. It’s a delightful week-end voyage by cruise 
liner from Manhattan, or a gay overnight sail from 


Florida. Either way, it’s a trip you'll make again. 


For all arrangements for your Bahamas holiday, 
seek out a Travel Agent. He’s an expert. Or, for 
additional information, please write to Dept. DU, 
Bahamas Development Board, 608 First National 


Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau 


CaBLeE: Devboard 


Orrices: Miami « New York + Chicago « Dallas «+ Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 


Easily reached... 


Tea time in the tropical gardens of 
one of Nassau’s many classic hotels. 


Phot 
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graphed by David Preston. 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 


4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) 
from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
From Miami on the S.S. BAHAMA STAR 
Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, 
all-expense cruises from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. 


every 


BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami 


(50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service 


from Toronto and Montreal 








1. Corvair Monza Club Coupe 
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2. Corvair Lakewood 500 Station Wagon 


3. Corvair 500 4-Door Sedan 


Three thrifty ways to go wandering 


Well, who wouldn’t like to get away from it all in cars like Corvair? Especially 
when it costs you so little. (Corvair’s not only priced ’way down, every model keeps 
right on saving with quicker cold-start warmup, no antifreeze-buying blues, and 
lots of other ways your dealer will tell you about.) What’s more, Corvair gives you 
your money’s worth of riding comfort and handling ease. Make the first leg of 
your vacation trip a jaunt to your Chevrolet dealer’s. Bon voyage! . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





‘61 CHEVY CORVAIR 
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1, Monza—Wouldn’t you look dashing, driving 
a Monza Club Coupe with its handsome 
bucket-type front seats! 


2. Lakewood — Corvair’s rear-engined station 
wagon gives you up to 68 cubic feet of space, 
10 of it under that lockable bonnet. 


3. 500 4-Door Sedan—Nearly 12% more luggage 
space up front this year, but no change in 
Corvair’s brisk handling. 
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The Genius 
and the Girls 
by Kenneth Tynan 


What is the secret of Cukor, 
Hollywood's cleverest director 


of beautiful stars? 


@ What films, over the last thirty years, 
epitomize Hollywood at its most stylish? 
I do‘not mean the greatest films, or the most 
powerful; I mean, rather, the wittiest, the 
most sumptuously romantic, the most opu- 
lently sophisticated. Put this question to a 
moviegoer with a long memory, and it is 
likely that his list will include such pictures 
as The Philadelphia Story, Camille, Born 
Yesterday, The Women, Dinner at Eight and 
the Judy Garland version of A Star Is 
Born—to which his wife might add A Bill 
of Divorcement, Gaslight and the Katharine 
Hepburn version of Little Women. Both of 
them, I imagine, would be surprised to 
learn that all these films were directed by 
the same man—a sixty-one-year-old New 
Yorker named George Dewey Cukor, who 
left the Broadway theater for Beverly Hills 
just over thirty years ago. 

At that time the movies were in dire need 
of people who could teach them to talk as 
well as move. Seeking a coach, they sum- 
moned Cukor; and he succeeded in impos- 
ing on Hollywood high comedy and Holly- 
wood high romance, an acting style that 
combined cinematic intimacy with theatri- 
cal polish and precision. For this achieve- 
ment he has neither demanded nor received 
much credit. Ingrid Bergman, Judy Holli- 
day, Shelley Winters, James Stewart and 
Ronald Colman all won Academy Awards 
in films of his making; but no Oscar gleams 
in Cukor’s home, although he has four 
times been nominated for the prize. Out- 
side the industry, he is almost unknown. 
Even within it, he is often overlooked. 
Some months ago I asked a reputable screen 
writer to name the leading Hollywood 
directors. “Billy Wilder, William Wyler, 
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George Stevens,” he began. “Then Ford, 
Huston, Zinnemann and maybe Kazan.” 
And what about Cukor? “Oh, Cukor 
doesn’t make movies,” he continued, 
“Cukor just makes actors.” 

This relative neglect does not bother him; 
whatever spurs him, it is not fame. He de- 
lights in the company of beautiful things 
and intelligent people, and he prefers to 
enjoy it behind the high walls of the ram- 
bling, miniature palace in which he lives— 
a bachelor pleasure-dome, scented with 
sandalwood, hidden in the hills above the 
raffish squalor of Sunset Strip. The ter- 
raced garden is peopled with Italian statues 
that are picked out, when the occasion is 
festive, by tinted rays from concealed spot- 
lights. Inside, the rooms glow with pic- 
tures—half a dozen Picassos and as many 
Toulouse-Lautrecs, together with works 
by Braque, Rouault, Matisse, Renoir, Buf- 
fet, Sutherland and Henry Moore, not to 
mention a superb Rodin bronze and a gra- 
cious Sargent drawing of Ethel Barrymore, 
bequeathed to Cukor by the sitter. He loves 
baubles and bibelots. “George is galva- 
nized by objects,” says one of his friends. 
“They perpetually astonish him. He adores 
possessing them, and if he catches you 
looking covetously at something he owns, 
he’ll grasp it almost vengefully. Then, as like 
as not, he’ll give it to you for Christmas.” 

Three servants maintain the household, 
which consists, apart from Cukor himself, 
of two sleek dachshunds and a myopic, 
venerable poodle named Sasha. Socially, he 
is outranked by nobody in the Hollywood 
hierarchy. At dinner, which is candle-lit and 
invariably Lucullan, the guests are likely to 
include Aldous Huxley, Somerset Maugham, 
or at least one Sitwell; it pleases Cukor to 
bring literary and cinematic celebrities to- 
gether. (It was at a Cukor party that a 
famous English writer was introduced to 
Joan Crawford, of whom he afterward said: 
“She reminds me of an unnamed Du Pont 
product.”) The host himself eats sparingly, 
to his considerable discomfort. He relishes 
good food, but some time ago he became 
dangerously portly, whereafter he put him- 
self on a Spartan regime, and would turn 
up to dinner chez somebody else with a 
meal of his own, dietetically approved and 
neatly packed in a basket. 


Through the years with Cukor and some of 
his girls: Katharine Hepburn (1940), Judy Garland 
(1955) and Marilyn Monroe (1960). 
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He practices moderation in everything 
but reading and rising: he consumes books 
omnivorously and—even when not work- 
ing—habitually gets up at dawn. Physically, 
he is now in enviable trim, dapper in build, 
and full of bristling energy that flows out 
through his voluble finger tips, his blazing 
eyes and his eager, piscine mouth, which 
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has been compared to that of a big-game 
fish snapping at a hook. A tribute to his 
fitness hangs outside his private gym- 
nasium—a diploma in which his physical 
instructor, a Frenchman, congratulates him 
on “sa plastique impeccable.” \t is symp- 
tomatic of Cukor’s modesty that very few 
people see the document. The photographs 
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in his house are of the stars—most of them 
female—with whom he has most happily 
worked; there are none of Cukor alone. 
Conversationally, he dwells always on the 
people he admires; it is a rare evening with 
Cukor that does not include an anecdote or 
two about Nazimova, Yvette Guilbert, 
Isadora Duncan, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, or 


over the Pacific at almost the speed of sound. 

Japan Air Lines’ new jets beautifully anticipate the charm and 
hospitality of the Orient. And every delightful minute ,— 
puts you ten miles closer to Japan. For now the 
Pacific is only half a day wide. Tokyo and Hong 
Kong are only a few relaxed hours away when 
you fly the new DC-8 Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines... 
amid the calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound. 


Sarah Bernhardt—the outra- 
geous, beplumed goddesses be- 
fore whom he eternally goggles, 

The writer Lesley Blanch 
(whose husband, Romain Gary, 
is the author of Cukor’s latest 
film, Lady L . . .) once described 
him, in a letter to me, as “a 
voluptuary in the true classical 
sense—able to enjoy the greatest 
luxuries and the smallest toys; 
finds exquisite pleasures in many 
ways; which is probably the 
secret of living. I think he has 
this. And I think he has not, or 
has passed, ambition, in the de- 
structive sense. This makes him 
utterly free. And being perfectly 
sure of who he is, what he is, he 
does not envy—is not eaten up 
by competition.” 

Mention a performer he knows 
or worships, and instantly the 
anecdotes start to pour out. His 
voice whirrs and buzzes, like an 
engine that, once revved up, can- 
not be switched off until it 
reaches its destination. Two deep 
lines of concentration bisect his 
forehead like a highway; and his 
conductor’s fingers begin their 
dance, sometimes caressing the 
air or stabbing it for emphasis, 
and sometimes upheld, with 
thumb and index joined, to re- 
tain one’s attention while their 
owner scans the ceiling in search 
of the right word. Meanwhile, as 
Cukor warms to his story, his 
lower jaw comes swooping for- 
ward, revealing seven sharp teeth 
that gnaw, between phrases, at 
his upper lip. “Whenever George 
gets excited,’’ somebody once re- 
marked, “he suddenly acquires 
four sets of teeth.” 

Of Marilyn Monroe, with 
whom he worked on Let’s Make 
Love, he says: ““Her face moves— 
it catches the light—it’s genu- 
inely photogenic. And she thinks 
boldly. She thinks as a dog 
thinks. Au fond, her mind is won- 
derfully unclouded—she doesn’t 
censor her thoughts. She’s like 
Elvis Presley, like all the great 
performers—whenever she en- 
ters, it’s an occasion. Maybe | 
sound like an old hambola, but I 
love Presley—I think he has 
enormous taste and enormous dis- 
tinction.” (While unquestion- 
ably sincere, Cukor’s admiration 
for Miss Monroe does not pre- 
vent him from being playful at 
her expense. Once, in a party 
game, he was asked what food 
she most reminded him of. He 
immediately replied: ‘A three- 
day-old Van de Kamp Bakery 
angel cake.”’) 


Cukor’s background, like that 
of many people prominent in 
movies, is Hungarian; it is sur- 
prising how much of the history 
of film-making in the West could 
be written under the title: Strictly 
From Hungary. Though his par- 
ents met in New York, they both 
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belonged to immigrant households and 
had come to America as adolescents. 
George’s father, Victor, carved a 
modest niche for himself in American 
real estate, but the dominant voice in 
the family counsels was that of Uncle 
Morris, a prosperous Manhattan law- 
yer. Almost as soon as George was born, 
in 1899, it was assumed that he would 
follow in his uncle’s professional foot- 
steps. In his early teens, however, he 
took to attending the theater at least 
twice a week, and the idols he cherished 
then he cherishes still—Mrs. Fiske, 
Emily Stevens, Ethel Barrymore, Na- 
zimova and the rest. 

In 1918, on the verge of entering law 
school, he momentously decided to ac- 
cept a job as assistant stage manager in 
Chicago. His relations were appalled: 
“They acted,” he recalls, ‘“‘as if I'd said 
I was going to become a bookie.” 
Undeterred, he pushed on; by 1920 he 
was directing a summer-stock com- 
pany in Rochester, where he engaged 
young players like Miriam Hopkins, 
Bette Davis and Robert Montgomery, 
endearing himself to all of them except 
Miss Davis, with whom he never could 
get on. He also employed a pretty 
Broadway ingénue named Frances 
Howard, on whom he exerted so marked 
an influence that she consulted him be- 
fore accepting a proposal of marriage 
from a fledgling movie producer called 
Samuel Goldwyn. 

Mrs. Goldwyn remembers Cukor as 
“this great big fat wonderful man. He 
loved to make actors comfortable. He 
would bother them, but he would 
bother them quietly. Whenever he was 
worried about a show, he would eat— 
fill himself with cakes and go to sleep. 
Years later, when Selznick fired him 
from Gone With the Wind, he didn’t 
yell or scream, but he ate a great many 
cakes.” 

Cukor began his Broadway career 
in 1926 by staging The Great Gatsby, 
one of the stars of which was Florence 
Eldridge. ““We became fast, fast, fast, 
fast friends,’ Cukor told me apropos 
Miss Eldridge, thereby corroborating 
the theory of Charles Brackett, the 
eminent screen writer and producer, 
who holds that you can never be sure 
that Cukor means what he says until 
he has repeated it four times. ‘He 
would look at a page of dialogue,” says 
Mr. Brackett, “and tell us it was 
phony, phony, phony, phony. We 
used to count the phonies. When he 
got to the fourth, we knew he was seri- 
ous.”’ By 1929, Cukor had directed peo- 
ple like Dorothy Gish, Laurette Taylor 
and Louis Calhern. His reputation, 
though small, was solid, and he went 
into films as an authority on spoken 
dialogue, in which capacity he was 
assigned to All Quiet on the Western 
Front. Since 1930, his name has ap- 
peared on the directorial credits of 
forty-two movies—a vast output that 
represents a vast expenditure, for 
Cukor is not a cheap director. He de- 
mands a peerless cast and a cast-iron 
script; and these are costly items. 

‘*There are lots of creative directors,” 
he says, “who can seize a script and 
make it part of their world—like 
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Lubitsch, or Ford, or Hitchcock. And 
there are others who try to become part 
of the script’s world. Like me.” Cukor’s 
pictures are always obsequious to their 
subjects; he never obtrudes himself. There 
are, naturally, limits to the kind of script 
he will accept. Temperamentally, he shuns 
violence, and is probably the only Holly- 
wood director whose celluloid record is 
completely free of gang warfare. He prefers 
movies that depend on personal relation- 





ships and permit him to evoke what he 
calls “the climate of comedy.” This may 
be why actors revere him. “The under- 
statement of great screen acting,”’ Charles 
Brackett declares, “‘was mostly George 
Cukor’s invention. He was one of the first 
to understand the difference between act- 
ing for the theater and acting for the 
camera.” 

Early in his Hollywood career, Cukor 
tested a New York actress for an important 
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part. She had “an odd, barking way 
with her,” but he hired her because he 
liked her gawky self-confidence, and 


gave her the female lead in A Bill of 


Divorcement. Even today, one cannot 
watch Katharine Hepburn’s perform- 
ance in the film without marveling at 
the assurance with which she takes 
command, easily outplaying the sea- 
soned professionals—among them John 
Barrymore—who surround her. Cukor 
and Hepburn have made eight pictures 
together, and become the closest of 
friends and neighbors. ‘‘He makes you 
trust yourself,” she said to me. “He 
maintains your illusion of yourself— 
out of the ebullience of his energy and 
the immense generosity of his spirit.” 

Miss Hepburn reminded me that in 
1936 she had appeared, in a Cukor 
movie called Sylvia Scarlett, opposite 
a young actor of stodgy reputation who 
had been christened Archie Leach, 
though his Hollywood pseudonym was 
Cary Grant. He played a Cockney con- 
fidence trickster, and the film changed 
the course of his career. “George 
taught him how to be funny,” said Miss 
Hepburn. “He brought out the Archie 
Leach in Cary Grant.” 

Of all his pictures, Cukor’s favorite 
is Little Women, in which Miss Hep- 
burn played Jo. Tallulah Bankhead 
saw it and sobbed uncontrollably but 
it cannot be said that Cukor was over- 
whelmed by this demonstration of 
empathy. “She wasn’t moved by the 
picture,” he commented. “She was 
weeping for her lost innocence.” 

Judy Holliday shares the Hepburn 
passion for Cukor, though she phrases 
it differently: “‘He didn’t maintain my 
illusion of myself—he gave me an il- 
lusion of myself. Before I met him, I 
never thought of myself as an actress. 
Boy, he sidetracked me in a giant way!” 
And why did he impress her so much? 
“Because he doesn’t compete. He'll 
take suggestions from anybody—the 
actors, the cameraman, even the prop 
man—and he never resents it. He has a 
really healthy ego. And another thing 
I like. After every take he says, “Won- 
derful, wonderful, wonderful—do it 
again!” (For the results, vide Adam’s 
Rib, Born Yesterday, The Marrying 
Kind and It Should Happen to You.) 

Shelley Winters, who made her 
screen debut in a Cukor picture and 
won an Academy Award, is equally 
agog with gratitude: ““When I met him 
for the first time, | was hiding myself. 
I’d assumed the personality of an idiot 
girl, with pink hair and false eyelashes 
and a sexy girdle. He took one look 


at me and said, ‘Damn it, girl, take off 


those eyelashes and that girdle.’ He 
told me I had a perfectly good intelli- 
gence, and why insult my mind that 


way? It never occurred to me until then 
that acting meant exposing yourself, 
not hiding yourself. I never knew any- 


thing about the intellectual side of be- 
ing an actor before. While we were 
working on the picture I followed him 
around like he was my daddy ” 

The voice of Marilyn Monroe is 
worth adding to the chorus. “He 
cherishes the actor,” she said to me, her 
pink, vulnerable face reflecting hard 
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thought. “He and John Huston are 
directors who honestly respect actors, 
The first day on the set, he told me not 
to be nervous. I said I was born nery- 
ous. He told me, ‘If I don’t sleep to- 
night, itll be because I’m worrying 
about you not sleeping.’ ” 

Because of Cukor’s success with 
Hepburn, Garbo, Shearer, Crawford, 
Garland, Gardner, Magnani, and so 
on, a legend has grown up to the effect 
that he is exclusively a “‘woman’s 
director.”’ Jack Lemmon, who gave his 
first screen performance in Cukor’s 
It Should Happen to You, emphatically 
disagrees. “Cukor,” he says, “‘is the 
greatest actor’s director I’ve ever 
worked with.” It was Cukor who 
taught Lemmon to scale down his 
flamboyant acting style to screen dimen- 
sions. About a week after shooting 
began, Lemmon played an important 
scene somewhat listlessly. as he thought, 
and was horrified to hear Cukor say: 
“Print it.” Lemon protested: “But I 
didn’t feel as if I was acting.” “*Unfor- 
tunately,” replied Cukor, “‘you were.” 
Lemmon brooded over this for a cou- 
ple of days, and then said: “You 
mean—you don’t want me to act at 
all?” Cukor beamed. “You're begin- 
ning to get it.” he said. 

Anoiher sequence required Lemmon 
to fly into a rage with Judy Holliday. 
It went well enough, but Cukor felt 
something was missing. He pondered, 
his internal motor whirring, and sud- 
denly fired a question at Lemmon: 
“How do you feel when you're really 
mad at somebody?” “I get a stomach 
ache,” said Lemmon truthfully. “Play 
it that way.” said Cukor, and the result 
was one of the picture’s pleasantest 
moments; halfway through his row 
with Miss Holliday, Lemmon clutched 
his belly and collapsed, doubled up 
with colic. 

Cukor rejoices in such tiny pieces of 
inspiration—“‘things you pick out of 
the air.” When he was directing Garbo 
in Camille, he kept remembering de- 
tails of his mother’s death, which was 
then fresh in his mind—how she had 
whimpered toward the end, and turned 
her face resolutely toward the wall. He 
used these memories in Marguérite’s 
death scene, a small miracle of acting, 
and the crown of Garbo’s finest per- 
formance. “‘In Cukor’s movies,” ac- 
cording to Lemmon, “each separate 
scene is beautifully polished, like a 
pearl. The only trouble is that some- 
times the string holding the pearls 
together is a little weak.”” Cukor him- 
self confirms this. “I’m not desperately 
interested in story-telling,” he says, 
contrasting himself with someone like 
Cecil B. DeMille, whose pictures he 
describes as “preposterous, illiterate, 
ludicrous, but—what a master story- 
teller!” 

Another star who confesses a large 
debt to Cukor is Rosalind Russell, 
whose career as a comedienne was 
launched when he cast her in the film 
version of Clare Boothe’s The Women. 
It featured Norma Shearer, Joan Craw- 
ford, Joan Fontaine, Paulette Goddard 
and a Sock of white telephones; Miss 
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Russell, then comparatively unknown, had 
the role of Sylvia, the professional bitch. 
“Don’t play Sylvia high-comedy,”’ he in- 
structed her. “Play her like a freak.”’ They 
were rehearsing a scene set in a hotel 
powder room; Cukor told Miss Russell to 
behave with exaggerated prissiness while 
the other girls were present—*‘but as soon 
as they leave, pick your teeth.” 

The atmosphere on the set of The 


Women was electric with competition; to 
ease the tension, Cukor would begin each 
morning’s work by giving his own im- 
partially mischievous impressions of the 
ladies’ demeanor on the previous day. He 
refused to allow Norma Shearer (whom 
he had directed in M.G.M.’s leadenly 
ornate production of Romeo and Juliet) to 
queen it over her colleagues. One of the 
key sequences took place at a couturier’s, 
with Miss Russell subjecting Miss Shearer 


to a barrage of gossip while the latter was 
being fitted for a dress. ‘“‘Norma just had 
to stand there doing the Jack Benny bit,” 
as Miss Russell puts it, “‘while I yakked 
away.” Cukor wanted her in close-up, 
hissing her malice directly into Miss 
Shearer’s ear; but when the time came, 
Miss Russell found it impossible to get 
near the lady, who had thoughtfully 
changed into a voluminous black crinoline. 
Cukor accepted the challenge. After a 
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moment’s deliberation, he arranged a 
three-faced mirror in front of Miss 
Shearer, altered the camera angle and 
peered though the lens. “That’s much 
better, Norma dear,” he crooned vil- 
lainously. “‘Now there are four Rosa- 
lind Russells.”” Miss Russell became a 
Cukor addict on the spot. 

He calls her “that society girl from 
Connecticut,” in allusion to her pa- 
trician background, which he never 
tires of mocking. She once turned up 
wearing jodhpurs at one of his formal 
Sunday luncheons. He said nothing 
but that evening he telephoned her. 
*“Next week,” he said, “don’t come 
in costume. Except maybe as a maid— 
we need some extra help, because I’ve 
got some pretty classy people coming. 
But don’t use any bad language, and for 
God’s sake don’t push yourself into the 
pictures, because they’re photograph- 
ing the lunch for Harper’s Bazaar.” 


Here and there one meets mild dis- 
senters from the Cukor cult—Gene 
Kelly, for example, who tolerates his 
“endless chatter’ and enjoyed collabo- 
rating with him on Les Girls, but feels 
that basically Cukor is a theater man 
who neither cares about nor under- 
stands the camera. This view is warmly 
contested by Cukor’s old friend and 
éminence grise, the photographer George 
Huehne, whose pictorial expertise 
made a notable contribution to the suc- 
cess of A Star Is Born—Cukor’s first 
color movie, and the first on which he 
and Huehne worked together. Now- 
adays, according to Huehne, Cukor is 
vitally interested in the cinema per se, 
in composition and design, and not 
merely in photographing plays. Cukor 
shot A Star Is Born in a semi-impres- 
sionist style, boldly splashing his colors 
about, and taking what for him were 
fantastic visual risks. The film broke 
few box-office records, but it tri- 
umphantly rebuilt the career of Judy 
Garland, who regards Cukor as “the 
most underrated, underappreciated 
director alive.” 

It was at Miss Garland’s home, quite 
a while ago, that an informal weekly 
dining club used to meet, consisting of 
the hostess, Fanny Brice, Katharine 
Hepburn, Ethel Barrymore and Cukor. 
One evening Miss Garland surveyed 
her guests and wondered, aloud: “*What 
on earth do you suppose we all have in 
common?’ “That’s easy, my dear,” 
said Miss Barrymore. “‘We’ve all been 
on the brink of disaster all our lives!” 
In Cukor’s case, at least, the exaggera- 
tion concealed more than a grain of 
truth. For much of his early Holly- 
wood career, he followed David Selz- 
nick from studio to studio, turning out 
a glittering procession of pictures such 
as A Bill of Divorcement, Dinner at 
Eight, Little Women, David Copperfield 
and Camille. Disaster struck in 1939, 
when Selznick formed his own com- 
pany to produce Gone With the Wind 
with Cukor directing. “Basically,” 
says Selznick, ““George was a trans- 
planted stage director. He didn’t know 
about cutting. I knew he wouldn’t want 
to be bothered with the spectacular 

Continued on Page 106 
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Where to Retire or Vacation 





at what look like prewar 
prices—and where no one ever 
heard of nerves or worries 











These Are America’s Own 
Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford's new book Of-the-Beaten Path 
names the really low cost Florida retirement and 
vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Can- 
ada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds 
have not yet discovered. 

Fabulous places like that undiscovered region 
where winters are as warm and sunny as Miami 
Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that 
island that iooks like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles 
nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to get there). 
Or those many other low cost exquisitely beauti- 
ful spots all over the United States and Canada 
which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs are 
low and stay low). . 

Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens 
a different kind of vacationing or retirement 
paradise which you can afford—places as 
glamorous as far-off countries yet every one 
of them located right near at hand. Like 
these: 
© France’s only remaining outpost in this part of 

the world—completely surrounded by Cana- 

dian territory . . . or a village more Scottish 
than Scotland . . . or age-old Spanish ham- 





lets right in our own U. S., where no one ever 
heard of nervous tension or the worries of mod- 
ern day life. 


Resort villages where visitors come by the 
score, so you always meet new people . . . (but 
they never come by the thousands to raise prices 
or crowd you out). 


That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day 
gives you an almost endless round of barbecues, 
musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, 
smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. 
That southern island first discovered by mil- 
lionaires who had all the world to roam in... 
and now their hideaways are open to anyone 
who knows where to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United 
States and Canada, of art colonies (artists search 
for picturesque locations where costs are low!), 
of areas with almost a perfect climate or with 
flowers on every side. Here are the real U.S.A.- 
brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
who's had enough of crowds. Here, too, are un- 
spoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your 
retirement or vacation at some of the lowest 
prices you've heard of since the gone-forever 
prewar days. They’re all in the United States 
and Canada, and for good measure you also 
read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, 
the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts 
that open the way to freedom from tension and 
a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet 
it costs only $2. 








PASSENGER-CARRYING 
FREIGHTERS ARE THE 
SECRET OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. Or through the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: 
large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good 
food and plenty of relaxation as you 
speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
elsewhere. Name the port and the chances are you can 
find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is 
the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort 
get Travel Routes Around the World.”" 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 1961 edition 
includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to New York, Canada, New 
Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, Eng- 
land, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a 
whole section called ‘How to See the World at Low 
Cost,”” plus pages and pages of maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible. For your 
copy, simply fill out coupon. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so low you can not only reach 
it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd 
spend at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal 
resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you've thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where 
two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants 
for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book with 
about 70 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can af- 
ford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Author Norman D. Ford, honor- 
ary vice president of the British Globe Trotters Club, 
shows that the American doilar is respected all over 
the world, and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit 
for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world's 
wonderlands for hardly more than you'd spend for a 
few months at home. Or if you've dreamed of taking 
time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can 
afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do 
on the money you've got. Send now for Bargain Paradises 
of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 








AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the 
four star sights in whatever corner of the U. S. or Canada 
you drive to (and it even covers Mexico as well). 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go 
from Alaska to Mexico. Whether you're visiting New 
England or California, Florida or the National Parks, the 
Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, the East, the 
South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells 
you road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs 
you to the important sights along the way and in the 
cities. 

In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or New 
Orleans, the Black Hills or Montreal, America by Car 
takes the guesswork out of travel. Of course it names 
hundreds upon hundreds of recommended places to eat 
and stay. 


America is so big, you can easily overlook or forget im- 
portant sights or make many 
a wrong turn. So get America 
by Car, the book that makes 
sure you'll see everything 
of consequence and always 
travel right. 


America by Car is fully 
170,000 words in length (as 
large as three ordinary-sized 
novels). But it costs only 
$2.50, while it helps you 
to see any part of America 
as you've probably never be- 
fore explored this part of the 
world 








Mail to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 


40 Baron Street, 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


Ihave enclosed $.............. (cash, check 
or money order). Please send me the books 
checked below. You will refund my money 
if | am not satisfied. 


() America by Car. $2.50. 

{) Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

[) Off-the-Beaten Path—America’s own 
bargain paradises. $2. 


Travel Routes Around the World—the 
traveler's directory of passenger- 
carrying freighters. $1. 

SPECIAL OFFER: All books above ($7 
value) for $5. 
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Continued from Page 104 

side of the picture, the military stuff.” 
So Selznick himself undertook to su- 
pervise the sets, the lighting and the 
camera work, excusably determined 
to keep finger-tip control over what 
was, after all, the supreme gamble of 
his life—the most expensive and deafen- 
ingly publicized movie ever made. 
The late Clark Gable, as Rhett Butler, 
found Cukor’s delicacy and fastidious- 
ness a trifle disconcerting, but he made 
no overt complaint; and the ladies 
adored Cukor’s methods—especially 
Olivia de Havilland and Vivien Leigh. 

After a month’s shooting, friction 
grew intense between director and pro- 
ducer. Cukor objected to Selznick’s 
interference; there was a showdown; 
and Cukor was removed from the pic- 
ture, which was finished by Victor 
Fleming. The Misses Leigh and De 
Havilland threatened to walk out in 
sympathy, but the gesture was bootless. 
Cukor was vanquished, and the blow 
to his pride was thunderous. 

Yet he survived; and one under- 
stands why he sometimes gets im- 
patient with actors who bring him 
stories about summary dismissals that 
wrecked their careers. ““Oh Ga-aa-ahd, 
will you sta-aaa-rp about being fired?” 
he cried on one such occasion. “‘We’ve 
all been fired, for Ga-aaa-ahd’s sake !”” 
Since Gone With the Wind, however, he 
has fought shy of head-on conflicts 
with the front office; that shocking 
plunge into insecurity taught him cau- 
tion. When executives seek to tamper 
with his work, he will argue and cajole, 
but he evades the violence of a show- 
down. A case in point is Bhowani 
Junction, the most politically conscious 
of his films, which was brutally cut, 
but not over Cukor’s dead body. He 
stayed alive. There are those who re- 
prove him for playing safe; for remain- 
ing a studio employee—picking up 
$4000 a week when he was with Metro, 
and now earning around $150,000 a 
picture—instead of braving the hazards 
of independent production. “George 
ought to have got away,” says Selznick. 
“He stayed in Hollywood too long, 
sitting up there in his castle behind that 
big wall.” Happily immured in his 
fancy fortress, Cukor had no intention 
of being dislodged. And anyway, he 
hated traveling. 

He spent 1942 and most of 1943 asa 
private in the Signal Corps, working on 
training films; released by the Army 
when he reached its age ceiling, he went 
home to Metro and made Gaslight, in 
which Ingrid Bergman, as the wife, was 
driven almost insane by Charles Boyer 
and won for her pains an Academy 
Award. 

Since then, his prestige has _ re- 
mained steadily high, with several ups 
and very few downs. In 1955 the name 
of Selznick cropped up once more to 
plague him; Irene Selznick, David's 
ex-wife, invited Cukor to return to 
Broadway and direct her production of 
Enid Bagnold’s The Chalk Garden. He 
accepted, but extricated himself from the 
show before it arrived in New York 
(where, by the way, it was a notable hit). 
Hollywood had accustomed him to 
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delegating authority, and he found his 
patience unequal to the task of super- 
vising all the minutiae of a stage pro- 
duction. “I got quite discombobu- 
lated,” he says (he has a passion for 
dated slang). “In the movies I just had 
to say the word, and seven thousand 
people would rush in and burn down 
Lahore. And here were these two 
dames—Irene and Enid—arguing with 
me for days on end about a seventy- 
five-dollar table.” 

This transient mishap had no effect 
on his spirits, or on his appetite for 
work, which for him is a form of play 
therapy. Pictures like Adam’s Rib, Born 
Yesterday and It Should Happen to You 
reflect his inimitable ear for the pat- 
terns of everyday speech. He treats 
actors like eccentric children, alter- 
nately to be pampered and chided, and 
propounds theories to account for their 
behavior: “‘They get more uppish the 
farther away they are from Hollywood. 
In England, for example, they're 
pretty arrogant—but that may be be- 
cause English studios are kind of in- 
efficient. Everybody’s overemployed. 
I probably sound like a terrible Fascist 
but believe me, when you're working in 
England it’s happy days in Dixie, with 
everyone sitting around all day eating 
Tootsie Rolls. Actors are bad enough 
when they get to England, but in India 
they’re unbearable.” Yet he always for- 
gives them, and discreetly concerns 
himself with looking after them if they 
fall on bad times. It was Lesley Blanch, 
not Cukor, who told me about his 
generosity to long-forgotten small-part 
players, “ghosts who linger on in 
obscure hospitals.” 


I am not sure what kind of artist he 
is; in fact, 1am not sure he would like to 
be regarded as an artist at all. If art 
has to do with the expression of a heart- 
felt and consistent attitude toward life, 
then Cukor scarcely qualifies. He has 
no profound emotional commitments; 
and as an ideologue he hardly exists. 
Politically, he is an instinctive Demo- 
crat. Once, in the course of a presiden- 
tial campaign, the studio dispatched 
an emissary to remind him that it was 
his duty to do all he could to help the 
Republican cause. “*You’re barking up 
the wrong tree,” said Cukor, and sent 
the man away. But one cannot say 
that his political convictions, or indeed 
any of his convictions, have found em- 
bodiment in his work; and for this 
reason history will probably exclude 
him from the ranks of the very greatest 
directors. He has always been interested 
less in the statement he is making than 
in the actors through whom he is 
making it. He is the trainer who sends 
the players in fighting; he is not fighting 
for anything himself. 

From the great issues of the day, the 
vast determining factors of our lives, 
Cukor has generally remained aloof— 
“up there in his castle behind that big 
wall.”’ Yet he is still in demand; his 
tiptoe enthusiasm has not waned, and 
his methods have not grown dated. By 
cutting himself off from his time, he 
may well have rendered himself time- 
less. THE END 
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see Los Angeles, the beach cities along the 
coast, the Santa Monica mountains, 
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Over. 100 stars’ footprints (hand, nose, pistol and horses’ hoof prints, The world’s biggest camellia collection is at Descanso 
too) are preserved in this sidewalk at a Hollywood Boulevard theater. Gardens — 100,000 bushes in hundreds of varieties. 


10 new vacation adventures 
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in Southern California 


Each of these Southern California scenes is a really new 

experience — several are “new vacations” in themselves. 

Where else will you find such variety —so close together? 

You'll also enjoy a bonus of colorful events— 

movie premieres, flower shows, rodeos, orange 
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The unusual is all around you in Southern California 


Gay-sailed catamarans (twin-hulled craft) 
sail our bays and harbors the year round. 
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LAC RA: A PORTRAIT 
OF AVIGNON 


Continued from Page 63 


“Will you bring Laura back?” I said, 
and Raoul shrugged an elephantine 
shoulder as he replied.“‘First we must 
settle this matter of the cooking. Then 
I have to show her my papers, all duly 
certified by the notary so that she can 
see how much property I have. A girl 
has to be cautious too.” 

“And if she is ugly?” I asked. The 
thought surprised him. He had clearly 
not taken into account any question of 
personal attraction in the matter of 
marriage. “Well, she looks all right 
from her photograph,” he said. “Not 
beautiful, but nice.” 

The little pessimist behind us said, 
“You can tell nothing from photo- 
graphs. Do photographs show wooden 
legs? She may be a hunchback for all 
you know.” 

“In that case I shall withdraw from 
the deal,” said Raoul with simple dig- 
nity. “I do not want a wife that one un- 
screws and hangs up on a nail each 
night. Naturally we shall have to exam- 
ine every possibility.” 

The little man belched. 

With the warm sunlight and the 
pleasant though exhaust-tainted breeze 
that came in through the side windows, 
I fell into a comfortable daze. North- 
ward glittered the Cévennes foothills. 
We were running down on the long 
straggling net of roads which leads to 
Uzés and the Pont du Gard. Raoul was 
discoursing on the life beautiful, with 
all modern conveniences naturally. 
“Avignon,” he said, “‘is so old and so 
ugly. I could never think of living in 
such an old barrack of a place. Though 
I must admit,’ he added, “that the 
state of the plumbing is so bad that I 
should have work for life. But those old 
buildings are so ugly.” 

I thought of the crumbling violet 
palaces of the vanished Popes, of the 
Rhone’s green swirling current around 
the smashed bridge of St.-Bénézet, and 
sighed... 

“I myself would have the whole lot 
down and some modern apartment flats 
put up. Do you know that part of the 
town is still built on piles, and lots of 
the houses have trap doors in the base- 
ment which give directly on to the 
river? That is why such a lot of murders 
are committed. You push the body 
through the trap and it’s found later 
downriver. It’s easy. No, I shouldn’t 
care to live there. It’s unhealthy.”” He 
talked as though the river were choked 
with corpses. 

“But the tourism?” said the little 
man in the back. ““What of the tour- 
ism? Foreigners come for the ancient 
things. In this way Avignon gets rich.” 

Raoul admitted that he hadn’t 
thought of that. “One must live,”’ he 
admitted, though rather doubtfully. 

After Uzés he surprised me by sug- 
gesting a detour by the Pont du Gard. 
“But I thought you hated old monu- 
ments,” I said. Raoul looked at me 
scornfully. “This is science,” he said 
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coldly. “It is a Roman triumph of the 
plumber’s science. I always take my ap- 
prentices there. It is their first lesson in 
plumbing. The Pont du Gard I love and 
know well.” 

“But it is beautiful, no?” 

“It is practical,” said Raoul firmly. 

I was surprised that this unromantic 
soul was capable of such intellectual dis- 


the magnificent defile he slowed down to 
drink in once more the beauty of this fan- 
tastic ruin. ““What do you tell your appren- 


tices?” I said absently, letting my eye span 
the gorge to follow the harsh but sweet 
lines of the noble aqueduct. From which- 


ever angle one comes upon it, at whatever 


time of day, the Pont du Gard is lovely. 
Raoul was talking. “I always stop the 


Roman monument in the world, built by 
Agrippa to carry the waters of Eure and 
Airan to Nimes. Note it well, my children. 
It has three tiers of arches. At the bottom 
there are six, in the second tier eleven of 
equal span, and in the last thirty-five. 
Though of such gigantic size it exactly re- 
produces the side of a Romanesque ca- 
thedral—so I have read. It supports a 


tinctions. I was even more surprised to find 
that he was not boasting, for as we entered 


car here and make them descend. I say to 
them quite simply, ‘This is the noblest 


canal five feet high and four feet wide. 
At the top its length is no less than 885 











Visit 
Ancient (sreece 


... where you find accommodations modern! 





Cultural monuments of antiquity ...and new motor roads so you can drive to see them. 


Site of the oracle at Delphi...and comfortable coaches to take you there. 


Corinth, where the conquering Alexander met rebuke by the philosopher Diogenes... 
and an up-to-date power boat to cross the water to it. 


Sculpture ordered by Pericles in 437 B.C. to adorn the Parthenon... 
a stone’s throw from a luxurious Athens hotel. 


That is today’s Greece... all its ancient wonders now accessible in complete vacation comfort! 


OU can’t help enjoying your prestige as an American 
Y ue For you will find in modern “Hellas” an invari- 
ably friendly people. They are proud of their country... its 
mythology ... its classic architecture ... its breath-taking 
scenery ... its balmy climate. You will learn more about 
Greece talking to them than you can usually find out about 
a foreign country. (Many Greeks speak English; it is taught 
in the schools.) 

Besides, Greece presents day-after-day delights to the trav- 
eller. Rewarding ruins to see... sites of stirring scenes men- 
tioned in Greek history ... altars to gods and demi-gods and 
goddesses... novel Mediterranean foods to feast upon (the 
seafoods are deliciously prepared) ...a climate so benign that 
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you dine or dance under the open sky and stars... swimming 
almost all year ‘round ...a centuries-old amphitheater where 
you see a play performed out-of-doors (the acoustics are still 
perfect). 

3000 years of history and legend crowd in upon you every- 
where. On the road to Delphi, you suddenly recall that it was 
here Oedipus met his father, Laius, King of Thebes. Unrecog- 
nized, Oedipus was struck with a whip, to make room for 
his father’s chariot to pass. Enraged, the young man attacked 
and killed his father, the tragedy described by Sophocles in 
Ocdipus Rex. 

When you visit the sanctuary of Asclepius, you are at the 
shrine of the god of healing. From horrifying superstitions, 
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feet.’”” He broke off proudly. His erudition 
floored me. 

“And what do your apprentices say?” 

“Usually they are silent. After a mo- 
ment I take them up like this onto the 
bridge, to see its reflection in the Gardon. 
Is it not wonderful?” 

“It is very beautiful.” 

“But that is because it is useful.” 

We did not pursue the argument. In 
such a place aesthetics should be left to 


look after themselves. We idled among 
the great bronze arches, awed by the spirit 
of place. Then once more we took the 
curling road into Remoulins, and so out- 
ward across the plain to where, beyond the 
shallow range of blue hills, the old town of 
Avignon lay waiting with its modern Laura. 

“What will you do while I am busy?” 
asked Raoul a trifle anxiously, for he did 
not wish to appear as failing in hospitality. 
“TI could find you a nice café.” 


“Don’t worry about me. I have an 
introduction to someone. Ill go along and 
see if he is at home.” 

“But we must have a point of rendez- 
vous,” said Raoul. “I will put you down 
at the Grand Café in the Place de la 
République. It is perfect. You will see all 
the actresses.” He licked his lips. I did 
not quite know the import of this remark. 

We were now rumbling through Ville- 
neuve-les-A vignon on the right bank of the 





medical practices slowly advanced to the beginnings of sci- 
ence in the 4th and Sth centuries B.C. Here also is the best- 
preserved theater in all Greece. It seats 14,000 persons... 
yet the acoustics are so perfect that even from the topmost of 
55 rows every word can be heard. 

You can hardly travel in Greece without coming to the 
birthplace of some god or demigod. Along a side road we 
come to Nemea. Remember how the young hero, Hercules 
(in Greek, Heracles) performed one of his fabled tasks by 
strangling the Nemean lion? 

You don’t find signs reading “Zeus slept here” but actually 
Greece is filled with the mythology that preceded her history. 
It is all there today, like an unending feast for the traveller. 





Currency exchange is favorable to Americans, with drach- 
mae 30 to the dollar. And you'll find it easy to remember the 
coinage of Greece in converting drachma prices into dollars. 
About $10 a day will cover everything. 

Many reductions in fares and admission tickets are granted 
to tourists, especially students and teachers. 

You'll be tempted, as everyone is, to purchase a few Greco- 
Roman antiquities (dug-up coins, pottery, statuary) for which 
you'll need a government permit. Or you may see a fascinat- 
ing Byzantine icon or some silver jewelry with Grecian motifs. 

You can remember everybody at home with a desirable gift 
from Greece, at very small outlay in drachmae. 

Travel in Greece will give you many golden opportunities 
to try new dishes. And they have such an interesting custom 
in tavernas (restaurants) ...you are expected to walk right 
into the kitchen and select what you want from the cooking 
pots. 

Olives, of course, are native to Greece. Frugal peasants 
often live simply on olives and bread until a feast day provides 
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mutton or pork. Try the Greek olives; they taste different from 
the olives you're used to. 

In the cities, sitting at tables outside confectioners’ shops, 
you can indulge in various glyka tou tapsion, all sweetmeats 
made in a pan and cut up into small pieces. 





If you drop in at a kafenion (coffee shop) Greek coffee is 
served, in tiny cups, accompanied by a glass of cold water, as 
is the custom here. 

The wines of Greece are white wines mixed with resin and 
called retsine. They are an inheritance from the ancients. You 
may find them an “acquired” taste... but not a// Greek wines 


are resinated. 





If you parece you'll find pera Greek cigarettes light, mild 
and pleasant. Brands are Papastratos I, Delphi filter-tipped, 
Karchas, Aroma. 

Greece adds modern convenience for the traveller, to a 
civilization that was ancient when B.C. changed to A.D. 

See Greece! Easy to reach, easy to travel around in, very 
hard to leave! The perfect Mediterranean vacation. 


GREECE 


means: color, light, hospitality, warmth 
Read about beautiful Greece! 
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Rhone, the road climbing and curving 
into the sky, to descend headlong to the 
bridge which spans the river. At the last 
corner before you take the plunge you 
can see, misty across the long flat ex- 
panse of the smooth-flowing river, the 
conglomeration of towers and belfries 
which have made Avignon one of the 
most beautiful of the southern French 
towns. Beautiful and yet somehow bar- 
baric, for hardly any of these magnifi- 
cent buildings were erected for beauty’s 
sake (I thought of Raoul’s emphasis on 
utility): indeed Avignon is a colossal 
fortress, and its long crenelated ram- 
parts, which now burned rosy and 
piecrust-gold in the afternoon light, 
were built for defense. 

For a hundred years it was a Rome 
in exile, and the Popes who inhabited it 
saw to the matter of defense with a 
thoroughness that left nothing to chance. 
Less formally perfect than Venice, less 
symmetrical in organization than Car- 
cassonne, it is nevertheless quite as 
magnificent as either with its muddle of 
towers and steeples and belfries, as it 
rides like a galleon in full sail across the 
mistral-scourged plain. But today the 
sky was blue, with no wind. When the 
mistral gets up, the blue skies of Pro- 
vence turn white as a scar. 

“Well,” said Raoul, “there she is. 
And the famous Pont d’Avignon. It 
looks silly, all broken off like a tooth. I 
would have it down and build some- 
thing nice with a railway across it.” 

The other big bridge which spans the 
island is an ugly one. In fact most of 
the architecture being executed in the 
south of France today conforms to 
type. Nevertheless Raoul liked it. It 
was a step in the right direction, he 
thought. I reflected sadly that while the 
Committee of Beaux Arts protects and 
restores the ancient monuments in each 
town, it has no powers over new build- 
ings. Avignon is sliding down into ur- 
banism like the rest of the medieval 
towns. In fact Raoul gave a cry of Me- 
light at the sight of a giant crane poking 
up from behind the machicolated walls, 
and the glimpse of a new apartment 
block in progress. ““Good,” he cried, 
“there at least is something modern!” 

I wondered if in five hundred years 
from now these modern blocks would 
attract sentimental pilgrims as do the 
old palaces and churches today. Per- 
haps we are wrong and Raoul is right. 
But at least it was pleasing to see that 
urbanism was being strongly resisted in 
the vacant lots around the walls, for 
here were several large gypsy encamp- 
ments, and all the apparatus of a great 
country fair, buzzing with insanitary 
but effervescent life. We swerved into 
the shadow of the great walls and found 
ourselves as if by magic inside the town 
with its cramped medieval streets. Here 
all traffic is slowed to the pace of a 
bullock cart, with a noisy accompani- 
ment of abuse, bad language and gestic- 
ulation. The police give the impression 
of having surrendered completely. They 
shrug and smile and playfully wave you 
down streets hopelessly blocked by 
drays and handbarrows and lorries. 
Everything, but everything (this is part 
of the policeman’s private sense of fun) 
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is marked ONE wAy. If you were fool- 
ish enough to observe these signs you 
would go round and round forever, and 
Raoul knew this. He ignored them, ex- 
cept that wherever he saw a NO ENTRY 
sign he took it. Even so it was slow work, 
though from his point of view spiritually 
uplifting. The arguments! The oaths! 
The invocations to Our Lord! We literally 
swore our way across the town to what 
he thought was the Place de la République 


but which turned out in fact to be the 
Place Clemenceau. 

Here I got down at last, somewhat 
shaken but glad to feel terra firma under 
my feet again. It was a good place of 
rendezvous. A beautiful square with a 
shady café just by the theater, outside 
which brooded a pair of conventional 
statues of Racine and Moliére (one pre- 
sumes, as they were not inscribed): both 
weather-eroded and pigeon-bespattered. 


“Now,” said Raoul, “‘let us meet here. If I 
don’t come, you keep returning, say every 
hour. If you don’t appear by midnight I 
shall assume that you have gone off with a 
girl and return home. You can come on by 
train tomorrow. I promise to remember 
the tap.” 
The tap. I had forgotten it myself. 


I walked about a bit down thc twisted 
streets in the violet shadow of the Palace 





What makes Tahiti grow on you? 





PHOTOGRAPH BY S. SYLVAIN, PAPEETE 


Beautiful girls...beautiful scenery? Yes. Limpid blue 
lagoons that reflect a cloudless sky? Yes. Colorful flowers 
that grow everywhere you go? Yes. But Tahiti grows on 
you because of more than these and thousands of other 
beauties. It captures you with its heart. And Tahiti’s heart 
is not beauty—but peace. Peace from the world you know. 
Peace you never knew existed. Peace in every person... in 
every pebble...in every inch of sun-drenched coral. Small 
wonder everyone who ever visits this last unspoiled para- 
dise vows to return. And now it’s so easy to return—or go 


for the first time. T-A-I, the luxury French airline, now 
flies to Tahiti direct from the U:S.A. in less than a day. You 
land in the heart of Tahiti after a restful flight one stop 
from Los Angeles via Honolulu. You may stop over in 
Honolulu at no extra fare. People who’ve been to Tahiti 
rarely do, however. The quicker, the better for them. And 
the fastest direct one-airline service is by T-A-I. Plan your 
trip today. And be sure to buy a round-trip ticket. You'll 
be a little less tempted to stay forever. See your Travel 
Agent today...or call your nearest Air France ticket office. 
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of the Popes. I had an introduction, 
from a man I had known in Paris, toa 
count who lived in Avignon; and I had 
dispatched a telegram the day before 
asking if I might pay him a visit. It took 
me a little time to find his lodgings, and 
unfortunately he was away. His house- 
keeper, however, had a letter from him 
in which he apologized for his absence 
on business and then, with characteris- 
tic southern hospitality, added, ““How- 
ever, I will not fail you entirely, for I 
have asked the Provengal poet Robert 
Allan to keep you company for the few 
hours you are here. You probably know 
his work. Curiously enough he is a 
descendant of Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Curiously enough. It is the most pop- 
ular phrase in the Midi, and justly so, 
Everything that happens here is curi- 
ous, unexpected, out of the way. 

The rendezvous arranged by the 
count was happily the café which I had 
just left, and I returned toward it at a 
leisurely pace, deliberately taking a 
turning or two out of my way in order 
to enjoy the sinuous windings of the 
little streets. 

Now, at twilight, the little square 
was humming with life. Waiters were 
setting Out supplementary tables and 
all the bon ton of the town con- 
verged upon them; the lights had begun 
to go up, outlining the leafy trees and 
throwing into greater relief the violet 
sky against which the huge architec- 
tural lumber of the palaces loomed 
with an air of solitary abandon. Avi- 
gnon at evening is like a rook’s nest. The 
Grand Café was bursting with life, its 
mirrors were swimming with color. 

This was partly due (here come the 
actresses!) to the fact that it was a stage 
pub, situated hard by the stage door of 
the theater. Consequently (stage people 
being the same all over the world) it 
was crowded with actors waiting for 
their cues, all in full make-up. Ata glance 
it was clear that the piece was a Pro- 
vengal epic, perhaps Mistral’s Mireille, 
for the mirrors threw back from a dozen 
corners of the room the costumed fig- 
ures of Old Provence—figures which 
must have been familiar to Van Gogh 
and Gauguin during their ill-fated stay 
at Arles: high-coiffed Arlésiennes with 
their colored bodices, and_leather- 
jacketed and booted gardiens. In the 
midst of all this rippling color a young- 
ish, dark man rose and came toward 
me with outstretched hand. It was the 
poet. In fact it was a whole com- 
pany of poets. As he murmured an in- 
troduction to verify my identity he 
said, *““We are entertaining a poet from 
Spain. Please join us for a drink. After- 
ward if there is anything you wish to 
see .. .’’ His resemblance to the author 
of The Raven was striking. 


To most tourists Provengal is a lan- 
guage of the past, once used by the 
troubadours and now forgotten. This 
is not true. There are more people who 
read and speak Provengal today than 
there are who speak the Portuguese 
language. It is distributed over the 
whole of southern France, though it 
varies slightly with the district. The 
language found its Burns in the poet 
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Mistral, who used it for his great 
epic poems, and who indeed 
founded the modern poetry of 
Provence. It stemmed from a 
small group of poets in Avignon 
who called themselves Les Feé- 
libres. No one knows what the 
title means today, but the poets 
have maintained their distinctive 
look. Young Allan was typical of 
them with his hair grown rather 
long at the back and his pro- 
nounced sideburns. He wore a 
shirt of cowboy check. In later 
life he would doubtless graduate 
to a rather long Victorian coat 
with tails, and a sombrero. The 
inodern Félibres are fiercely proud 
of their tradition, and while they 
could easily write in French if 
they wished, they prefer to keep 
the native tongue of the Midi 
alive. As Allan said, “The proof 
of a language’s existence is its 
poetry. So long as a language is 
worked by poets it never dies.” 

I was introduced in rapid suc- 
cession to three other poets. (I 
began to have a sneaking feeling 
that everyone in Avignon is a 
poet.) Two were mildly bearded 
and wore berets. The third was 
extremely self-assertive and flam- 
boyant and wore an odd hom- 
burg, longer-brimmed at front 
and back than at the sides, witha 
highly convincing air. I think he 
had had a drop or two too many, 
for he was declaiming with Gothic 
gestures, and casting hot side- 
glances at a bevy of young Ar- 
lésiennes at the next table who 
were waiting for the call boy in 
their finery and pallid make-up. 
The girls at least were drinking 
coffee. Women are so rational. 
We poets were well away on some 
kind of local fire water. The as- 
sertive one in the hat was, I was 
told, the best bullfighting poet of 
the age. His only theme was the 
bullfight, and at the Easter cor- 
rida his ode usually won the 
prize. 

It is perhaps foolish to imagine 
that a group of people around a 
café table can give you any sort 
of insight to a place, and yet it is 
true. Just as you can smell the 
whole of London in one pub, or 
all Paris on the crowded ferasse 
of a little student-quarter café, so 
Avignon became much more real 
to me as I talked to this little 
group of people. Nor was it their 
present conviviality which sug- 
gested to me that the keynote of 
the place was gaiety. It was some- 
thing about the smell of it all, 
and the evening sinking behind 
the squat buttresses, drenching 
the plain and the long green 
curve of the Rhone with its cool 
washes of color. And inside these 
walls, which had once enclosed 
the hopes and fears of all Chris- 
tendom, lay this brilliantly lighted 
little square with all its color, 
movement and animation. I asked 
Allan if Avignon were gay. 


His eyes sparkled and he nodded. “It is 
strange, isn’t it? | mean that we have a 
wretched climate. It is cold in winter and the 
river makes the air humid. And then the 
blasted mistral when it comes plays havoc. 
Talk about dancing on the bridge. Why 
when the mistral gets up they have to stretch 
ropes along it for people to hold on to as 


they cross. Without the ropes you'd have to 
crawl on all fours. Yet in spite of these 
apparent drawbacks it is gay, yes. You know 
that it is really the second town of France 
for the intellectual life? It is to Paris intel- 
lectually what Lyons is industrially. The 
visiting theater companies adore playing 
here, and the big festival is really something 


to attend. There is quite a crowd of paint- 
ers and writers living here. And then the 
gypsies. We can’t get rid of them. They 
camp outside the walls. And of course all 
the gangsters and white-slavers from Mar- 
seilles come here for weekends to cool their 
minds. It’s quite cosmopolitan though it’s 
so small.” 





HUSBANDS PLEASE NOTE: GEORGE SHIELDS TOOK HIS WIFE TO EL PONCE INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL ON A BUSINESS TRIP. PHOTOGRAPH BY TOM HOLLYMAN. 





“Someone said Rum Sour—and our dance was over” 


—writes Tiny Shields, who lost a dance and gained a hat in Puerto Rico. 








SK my husband for a new hat when 
he’s dancing—and he goes stone deaf. 
Mention a Rum Sour—and he’s all ears. 

That’s life I guess. But at least I dis- 
covered that the Rum Sour is a sort of 
hearing aid. 

Perhaps it’s that dry, white Puerto 
Rican rum that puts a man in a receptive 
mood. Its dry, sunny lightness certainly 
gives a lift to a cocktail. 

George says there’s only one thing to 


remember. Be sure the bottle label says | ~% 


“Puerto Rican Rum.” But he’s still mys- 
tified by that dry, sunny lightness. Can’t 
decide whether it’s the aging in oak, the 
mountain water, or the way the rum is 
distilled at high proof. 

Why should I worry? I lost a dance 
but I got my new hat. 

And I loved our trip across Puerto 
Rico to Ponce. The mountains, the sun- 
dappled villages, the hotel—everything. 





RUM SOUR 
Juice of % lemon (1 
oz.); 1 tsp. sugar; 1% 
’ oz. Puerto Rican rum; 
o shake with ice; strain 
into glass. Garnish with 
cherry and orange slice. 

os 

FREE! New 20-page Rum Recipe Book in 
color. Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
1-D, 666 Fifth Ave.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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“I suppose you could say that of Aix.’ 

“No. Aix is essentially a town for artists 
and tourists. But Avignon is like a small 
capital of a province. All the young paint- 
ers in Aix want to get to Paris. Nobody 
ever wants to leave Avignon, and very few 
people do. As for the gangsters, if th_y Co 
go to Aix it is with the intention of robbing 
some rich foreigner. Some of them are 
very stimulating indeed. Last week I met 
one fellow who owns a chain of bawdy 


houses in Algeria, and he turned out to be 
a book collector. He has the finest collec- 
tion of 14th Century books in the whole of 
France.” 

We laughed. The bullfighting poet was 
declaiming again. Under cover of this 
barrage Allan told me something about 
his life. He came of poor parents and had 
worked for many years as a mason before 
his famous Provencal poem The Almond 
Tree won him some serious attention. “I 
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Honk that horn gently! 


He’s a little sensitive about getting pushed off the road. After all, 
this is Africa and he was here first! 

You’ll find so much to see and do in South Africa. One morning 
you'll be watching Bantu dances in kraals or villages unchanged 
for centuries. Later in the day you may be dancing yourself... in 
a chic Johannesburg night club! Or shopping in elegant Cape Town 
stores. Or sunning on a Durban beach. 

How to get there? Why, on a Union-Castle “sea safari” leaving 
any Thursday at 4 P.M. from Southampton, England.. 
sun and fun tonic to Cape Town! Or you may prefer going “Round 
Africa” from London. Cost? As little as $10 a day! 

Southampton-Cape Town Royal Mail Fares start as low as $398 
round trip, Tourist Class. Call your Travel Agent. Or write for 
free booklet “See Colourful Africa” to Dept. A-1, Cunard Line, 
General Passenger Agents for Union-Castle Line at 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, N.Y. 





worked my way up from a hod carrier 
to a master mason in a year,” he said 
with quiet pride; “‘then some of my po- 
ems were published and I was offered a 
job with the editorial section of a local 
newspaper. Actually we run several pa- 
pers, including a literary quarterly 
which I edit. Sometimes I rather regret 
not working with my hands. There’s 
something good about it. However, I’ve 
just got married and I’m in the process 
of building myself a house on the 
island.” 

“Is your wife called Laura?” I asked, 
and he laughed as he shook his head. 
“‘She’s perhaps the only girl in the town 
not called Laura.” 

Allan’s father was a vine grower, and 
his poetic inheritance such as it is comes 
from his mother’s side of the family. *‘I 
haven’t investigated it very closely,”’ he 
said smiling, “and anyway it doesn’t 
matter, though a writer is always glad 
to feel that one of his ancestors was a fa- 
mous poet and I love Poe’s work. Any- 
way I’m really a Provencal workingman 
by upbringing, and a poet by accident.” 

So we spent the time in convivial 
chatter while I waited for Raoul. A 
cool river breeze had begun to shiver 
the awnings of the lighted shops and a 
young moon was struggling into the 
sky. The cast of Mireille came and went 
about their business, responsive to the 
sharp cry of the call boy, plunging into 
the darkness like divers into a pool. I 
was just wondering whether to propose 
dinner to my host when the plumber 


materialized suddenly at my shoulder, 
He wore a vast smile of complacency 
which hovered as if suspended between 
his pink flapping ears. “*Eh alors!” he 
cried jovially. “She is all I thought and 
better. We have been talking before a 
notary. And I have your tap.” He 
flourished it as he spoke. 

“Is she coming back with you?” 

Raoul shook his head. “She will 
come day after tomorrow by train. She 
has some things to attend to. But first, 
before we leave we must visit her fam- 
ily house and have a drink. She prom- 
ised that to her father’s memory. You 
will come, won’t you? She is outside in 
the car.” 

Reluctantly I took my leave of Edgar 
Allan Poe, promising to return one day 
with more time at my disposal. The 
poets bade me good-by with the de- 
lightful civility of the south, removing 
hats and berets before shaking hands, 
while the convivial one added a thump 
on the back for good measure. I made 
a feeble attempt to pay for the drinks | 
had had, and was shouted down and all 
but pushed out into the street. Raoul 
was waiting in the shadow waving his 
tap. He had parked his wagon down a 
side street. 

Laura was sitting in the front seat 
and Raoul introduced us with a sort 
of shambling nervousness which he 
tried to offset by giving his nerve- 
shattering laugh. 

Laura was all that I hoped she might 
be, tall and strongly built, with great 
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SKI COLORADO 
THIS YEAR 








Enjoy skiing at its best on fluffy powder snow, 

sparkling in the brilliant sunshine of Colorado’s crisp climate. 
And enjoy Colorado’s wonderful skiing no matter 

what your ability, for every ski area in Colorado offers 

a wide variety of runs—from gentle novice slopes 


to spectacular expert runs. 


Colorado areas and lodges offer 
a wide selection of accommodations 


. including many attractive 
all-expense package plans. 


Don’t put it off another season 
—come to Colorado this year for the 
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ski vacation of your lifetime! 
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sant hands. A sculptor would have 
caught his breath to see the way her 
square head was set on her spine, thick 
and true. She had the kind of beauty 
which comes from being perfectly de- 
signed for a traditional purpose—like a 
spade, say; she was the perfect peasant 
in a state of nature. She had very good 
gray eyes well set in her face, a short 
rather beautifully shaped nose, and 
high cheekbones. Her hair was done in 
a bun. It was thick and lustrous in its 
darkness. Good teeth. Raoul really was 
in luck. 

I climbed into the back beside his 
mate and sat down on a box. The little 
man appeared to be half asleep. We 
started to negotiate the rabbit warren 
of streets, edging toward the river, and 
Laura politely apologized for detaining 
us so long. 

“I promised my father that if I mar- 
ried I would offer my intended a drink 
in our house on the first day of the 
meeting,” she explained seriously. 
Raoul chuckled. “‘And I want to see the 
house,”’ he said. 

Laura settled her shawl round her 
shoulders and said, “‘The house is not 
very much to see. It is on the island, 
and the garden is always flooded in au- 
tumn and spring. Nevertheless we lived 
there.” 

The lights of the gypsy fairground 
twinkled like fireflies against the pie- 
crust gold of the old wall. The moon 
picked up its own misty reflection in 
the swift-flowing river. By night the 


hideous modern bridge did not look so 
ugly after all. The wagon swooped 
across it like a swallow, to turn right 
and roll steeply down to the low flat Ile 
de la Barthelasse with its shady ribbons 
of tall willows and planes and poplars. 
On the other side of the river the beau- 
tiful fortress of Philippe le Bel rose clear 
and incisive from the shadowy ramble 
of buildings that was Villeneuve-lés- 
Avignon. The little island which divides 
the great river is low-lying and always 
half shrouded in river mist. Despite the 
fact that it is frequently flooded when 
the Rhone rises the peasants still keep 
their tenacious grip on it, for the soil is 
the richest hereabouts. 

Weak moonlight hazed in every per- 
spective. Across the river the strange 
crocketed steeples and the fortresses had 
receded into darkanonymity. Weturned 
at last into a dim gateway. Laura’s 
house was a modest one built on the 
typical Provengal pattern—over a 
ground-level vault where one might 
store barrels of wine or other produce. 
It consisted of one large room ap- 
proached by a flight of steep steps. She 
led the way and after a struggle opened 
the door for us. We stood outside on the 
porchwhile she busied herself in the dark 
interior to find a lamp and matches. 

“This is all,” she said at last, holding 
up the yellow lamp to let us see the for- 
lorn and deserted room, unceilinged 
and apparently undusted for long 
months. “It is dirty now. Iliveinthetown 
and onlycome here for my free Sundays. 





Afterward, however, you may get a good 
price for it,” she added, turning to Raoul 
who stood picking his teeth. “There is a 
little land, and on the island land fetches 
a good price.” 

She busied herself once more making 
preparations for the ceremonial drink. 
Raoul and his mate started poking around 
down below, peering into the barn. Finally 
they settled themselves on a fallen tree 
trunk. Laura came softly, deftly down the 


stairs with some tall-stemmed glasses and 
a bottle of spirits on a tray. She trod care- 
fully, holding the lamp in her left hand. In 
the strange mixed light—half pale moon 
and half butter-yellow lamplight—she 
looked more than ever a fitting mate for an 
infant Gargantua. 

We took our glasses and she filled 
each one with a dose of the Vieux Marc 
of the region. It is powerful stuff and 
catches one by the throat. We stood, 
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land of sunshine and water. 
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Just naturally nautical... 


Recently one of the world’s leading yachting authorities penned 
these lines: “Scattered here and there about planet earth are 
areas apparently created by a beneficent Providence especially 
for the small boat sailor. These combine wide yet sheltered 
waters for racing and cruising, reliable breezes of moderate in - 
tensity and, usually, virtually unfailing sunshine. Such is the 1 


It’s no wonder that St. Petersburg is the water sports center of 


Florida. There are 38 perimeter miles of waterfront in the incor- * 
porated confines of “The Sunshine City”, many laced with a fili- . 
gree of canals to multiply the waterfront homesites. With 230 

square miles of protected Tampa Bay on the east and south and a 


the calm Gulf of Mexico on the west, this area is just naturally 


Though water sports predominate, there’s no shortage of other 
forms of recreation. Let us help you plan your vacation in this 


Write G. K. Davenport, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


SUN-SATIONAL 
ST. PETERSBURG 
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Created in West Germany . 

enjoyed by millions throughout the world! 

These complete sound centers bring you thrilling 

4-speed stereo phonograph, FM, AM and short wave 

radio—all in magnificently hand-rubbed cabinets of 

precious woods. Choose from 22 fabulous models. [ry 
fw 


OLD-WORLD CRAFTSMANSHIP 
.»» NEW WORLD OF 
STEREO SOUND! 





Prices start at $399.95 


x 
Write for FREE illustrated brochure and name of nearest Grundig-Majestic dealer... 


Marsico INTERNATIONAL SALES, division of THE WILCOX-GAY CORP. Dept. HO-2+ 743 N, LaSalle St.+ Chicago 10, Ill. 


and Raoul raised his glass, saying, ““To 
the memory of your father.” Laura did 
not drink, but stood there quietly smil- 
ing. “‘I promised him,” she said simply. 
With the ceremony completed every- 
one relaxed, and a second dose of Marc 
was gratefully accepted. Raoul jogged 
my arm. “Look at the boat,” he chuck- 
led. ‘‘That is in case of flood.” 

It was a small wooden coracle such 
as fishermen use on shallow lakes, and 
it lay on its side in a corner of the yard. 
I was intrigued to notice that the long 
iron chain attached to the prow was 
fastened to a staple in the house wall 
outside the first-floor window. Laura 
noticed the direction of my glance and 
smilingly explained. “Sometimes the 
flood comes so suddenly that you don’t 
notice it. But when you have a boat 
attached high like that, it floats up and 
you step into it from the upper floor.” 

“Clever,” said Raoul, giving his fool- 
ish neigh of laughter. We had one more 
drink and it seemed time to depart. We 
planned to stop somewhere on the road 
to Béziers and have a bite of supper— 
Raoul knew a little place patronized by 
the routiers. So, having locked up the 
house, we ran Laura back over the 
bridge and dropped her at the ancient 
gate. She shook hands with us all and 
with her new fiancé with a grave and 
pleasant composure. “Then day after 
tomorrow,” she said, and Raoul 
nodded. “I shall be waiting for you at 
the station,” he said. She turned quietly 
on her heel and was gone through the 


great stone portals. Raoul sighed as we 
climbed back into the covered wagon 
and edged our way out through Vij. 
leneuve toward the dark hills. 

The littlke man in the back was 
definitely asleep now: I could hear 
an occasional snore. Raoul yawned 
luxuriously and lit a cigarette. “What 
did you think of her, eh? Isn’t she fine? 
Just what I needed.” I agreed, and in. 
deed wholeheartedly. It was a great 
stroke of luck for him; there wasn’t 
much romance about the modern 
Laura, perhaps, but this may have been 
just as well from Raoul’s point of view, 
Instead of spending twenty years writ- 
ing passionate sonnets he could get on 
with the work of the world and raise 
himself a brood of children shaped like 
spades, with red knees, huge hands, and 
gray eyes. ... 

“You look surprised,” he was saying. 
“But actually as I told you, it is all a 
matter of scientific judgment. The 
golden rule is never to trust an agency 
in a matter of real importance.” 

I told him I never would. tHE END 
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Picturesque Curacao offers a restful atmosphere, delightfully cooled by 
the trade-winds and chock-full of bargains in its many shops. With its 
hotels and restaurants expanding and improving, Curacao is more attrac- 
tive than ever to the Caribbean traveler. 
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BYE SPOT...BUY SPOT 
OF THE CARIBBEAN 





SPRITZER & 
FUHRMANN 
watches, jewelry, 
precious stones, 
sterling gold, crystal. 


BON TON, Inc. 


Curacao’s new and exciting shop for... 
Dynasty of Hong Kong, table linens, Daks 
slacks, Cashmere sweaters. 





THE NEW AMSTERDAM STORE 


LINENS . . . and embroidered blouses and 
handkerchiefs, doeskin and kid gloves, 
straw hats, teakwood bowls. 


PISCADERA BAY 
CLUB 
Curacao’s distinctive 
beach club hotel. 





EL GLOBO 


World's finest cameras, ac- 
cessories, transistor radios. 
Our guarantee valid the 
world over. 





Spice your Curacao visit 
with fun and excitement in 


CASINO CURACAO 


in the ultramodern, air-conditioned 
Hotel Curacao Intercontinental. 








EL SIGLO For a “world” of fashion! 


Dynasty of Hong Kong, 
Pringle of Scotland, 
Daks of England, Luisa Spagnoli of Italy. 


THE GOLDEN TANKARD 


Swiss watches, jewelry, 
sterling, crystal. 
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Curacao is famous for its bargain 
prices and reliable shopkeepers. 
The quality of the merchandise is 
guaranteed by the finest group of 
merchants anywhere! 


For free folders, catalogs and rates write the above firms, Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. 


Ask your travel agent or write to 


CURACAO TOURIST BUREAU 


Plaza Piar, Curacao, Netherlands Antilles 
(or to Holiday magazine). 
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More ‘Travel 
Guides 


@ The Ho.ipay Travel Guide series is growing. Last spring Random 
House, with our co-operation, brought out ten guide books to the 
nations and major cities of Europe. The handy, information-packed &. "-*2 
books were so well received that six more guides will be added next gt 
month. 

Four of the new books, guides to Switzerland, the Low Countries, 
Mexico and the Caribbean, will follow the pattern established by the 
first group. They are designed to fit the needs of the modern American 
traveler with all the necessary facts about transportation, currency, tip- 
ping, hotels, useful phrases, restaurants and things to see. The guides 
also contain concise background information on the areas covered— 
a briefing on the countries and peoples. There are many photographs of 
important landmarks and characteristic scenes as well as sturdy fold- 
out maps. 

Two of the guides treat specific subjects rather than areas. The 
Houipay Guide to European Restaurants describes and categorizes 
outstanding restaurants in seventeen countries from Eire to Greece. > ka 
More than 1300 eating places are covered and the specialties of each are 
discussed. The book also contains a list of the 130 European restaurants 
that won the 1961 HoLipAy award. 

The Ho.ipay Guide to European Shopping presents information 
on customs duties, values, quality, shipping, where and when to buy, 
what to look for in different types of merchandise—everything needed 
for intelligent shopping. More than 1500 stores are described, from the 
most famous establishments of Paris and London to out-of-the-way 
shops of reliable craftsmen. 





Feast your eyes on purple prairies and white-capped mountains . . . 
golden grain fields, primitive forests and jewel-blue lakes. Fill your 
lungs with the keen, light air of this vacation paradise that's 


perfectly set between Glacier and \llpursione Pinks 
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Thanks to a radically-changed ELECTRASOL... even in hardest water 


NOW YOU CAN SEE 
THE DIFFERENCE! 


No film! No streaks! No spots! 
3,187 tests in all makes of 
dishwashers proved it! 











In tests made in hardest-water sec- 
tions of the country... using all 
makes of machines...washing 
glasses, dishes, silverware...light- 
meter comparisons showed glasses 
came out 7 times brighter! Because 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Break away from your usual vacation scenes. 
Come aboard a big white cruise liner for a 
close-up look at some of the world’s most 
fascinating places. 

No rush, no complicated time-tables to 
check, no worrying about how /ittle luggage 
to take or how to bring back all the things 
you want to buy. 

Less than 24 hours out of March winds in 
New York, you’re in the warm blue waters 
of the Gulf Stream. First stop, Barbados 
with its own tropical Trafalgar Square. South 
America will show you Rio’s incomparable 
harbor; skyscrapered Sdo Paulo; cosmo- 
politan Buenos Aires. 

You'll stop at tiny, isolated Tristan da 
Cunha—then on to Africa, the heart of your 
memorable “Sea-Safari” Cruise. 





Rio, one of the world’s most spectacular 
harbors. High on Mount Corcovado stands 
this huge statue of Christ blessing the city. 





Ancient civilizations and modern cities; big 
game preserves—one with a hotel built in 
the trees high above a jungle water hole; the 
Sultan’s palace in clove-scented Zanzibar; 
the Red Sea and Suez; Sicily and the blue 
Mediterranean—all this and more to see on 
this story book cruise! 














From New York to Barbados, Rio, Santos 
(Sao Paulo), Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Tris- 
tan da Cunha, Cape Town, Durban, Lourenco 
Marques, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Djibouti, 
Suez, Alexandria, Messina, Naples, Barcelona, 
Lisbon, returning to New York May 10. 


In every port, your air conditioned ship is 
your hotel, waiting to welcome you back 
from sightseeing and shopping. 

SS BRASIL is all first class, with all outside 
staterooms; stabilizer equipped. Designed 
specifically for long cruises, she has ample 
space per passenger, has become a favorite 
of experienced travelers. 

Superb food, a list of carefully chosen 
wines. Just one sitting in the Dining Salon. 
The fun of planned activities and entertain- 
ment when you want them. Time—precious 
time—to relax. 
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Moore-McCormack 
“Sea-Safari” Cruise 
on the luxury 
liner ss Brasil 
March 10, 1961 
62 days, 5 seas, 
18 faraway ports 


The fares for this rewarding travel vacation 
start at $2,185—about $35 a day. Your 
Travel Agent has all details and “‘Sea-Safari” 
brochures illustrated in full color. 





The great Sphinx and Pyramids—thrilling, 
no matter how many photographs you've 
seen. You can visit Luxor, Karnak, Cairo, too. 





looming in the background. Capri, Ischia, 
Rome are on the shore program, too. 





Tours Ashore arranged by American Express. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


Two Broadway . C72ET New York 4, N. Y. 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


Be Your 
Own 
Importer 


How to shop the world 
by letter and check 


@ You can shop around the world— 
right from your own desk. The power 
of the pen—plus a postage stamp—is 
mighty indeed. Would you like a 
rugged, hand-knit Aran sweater? 
Why not do it the direct way, and 
write to Ireland for it? Interested in a 
necklace of cultured pearls? Obvi- 
ously, Japan is the place to get one. 
French perfumes? You have heard 
that there are restrictions even on car- 
rying them home with you from Eu- 
rope. But a letter to the right French 
source will bring you an ounce of 
Sortilége, L’Air du Temps, or one of 
dozens of others for a quarter to a 
tenth of the price you’d pay here. The 
sweater and pearls will reach you at 
surprising bargain prices, too, despite 
the duty you pay. 

It’s so simple few people have 
thought of trying it. And it’s legal 
and in good faith. All you do is write 
the letter, enclose your personal check 
and wait the pleasant results. Out of 
thirty tries over the past six months, 
our score has been thirty successes. 

The perfumes, for example, were 
bought from Michel Swiss, a French 
version of the American discount 
house. Swiss sells its perfumes to 
Americans at export discounts of 20 
and 40 per cent off the French price. 
You can send for any of the per- 
fumes, colognes and toilet waters on 
Swiss’s six-page listing in English, ex- 
cept four brands—Chanel, Caron, 
Lanvin and Patou—which have Amer- 
ican trade marks. The 20 per cent dis- 
counts apply to Carven, Dior, Rochas 
and Revillon and the 40 per cent to 
all others, such as Nina Ricci, Balen- 


ciaga, Balmain, Jacques Fath and 
Lubin. Thus an ounce of Ricci’s 
L’Air du Temps, normally $25 in an 
American perfume shop, costs only 
$4.85 plus a dollar for postage. Michel 
Swiss is at 16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 2e. 

The pearls came from the Cultured 
Pearl Export Company, Central 
P. O. Box 509, Tokyo, Japan. This 
company offers necklaces in seven- 
teen-inch lengths of graduated pearls 
for $8 and up, and chokers in four- 
teen-inch lengths at similar prices. In 
the lowest price categories the good 
buys are in baroque pearls. Ten dollars 
will buy a baroque necklace or choker, 
without clasp, or a pair of pearl ear- 
rings with silver mounts. The price in- 
cludes postage and insurance. 

The hand-knit Aran sweater repre- 
sents but one of more than 200 bar- 
gain-priced items available from Ire- 
land’s Shannon Free Airport. It costs 
$16.35, postpaid; duty brings the to- 
tal to around $19.35—still a lot less 
than the $28.50 to $35 a similar 
sweater fetches in New York. 

Because many of the transatlantic 
jets have bypassed it, Shannon’s 
store, long famous for its European 
tax-free, duty-free merchandise, is re- 
couping through its mail-order busi- 
ness. To lure American customers, 
it has packed its sixty-page Direct 
Shop and Mail Order Guide with Irish 
and European goods, all prices post- 
paid in dollars. There are men’s made- 
to-measure Donegal tweed sports 
jackets ($32), Viyella shirts ($8.50), 
hand-knit Bainin wool socks ($1.80), 
women’s tartan kilts ($12.25), tweed 
skirts ($13.20), angora stoles ($10). 
You'll also find clothes for children, 
toys, Irish linen, tableware and acces- 
sories—even hand-painted family crests 
and armorials, Irish coffee glasses and 
blackthorn walking sticks. Inciden- 
tally, anyone ordering $15 worth of 
Shannon goods is eligible to partici- 
pate in a draw for a free holiday for 
two in Ireland, with air tickets from 
New York and back; closing date, 
March fifteenth. Write to Mail Order, 
Shannon Free Airport, Ireland. 

There seems to be no limit to the 
things you can get from abroad by 
mail—everything from membership in 
a Dutch doll-of-the-month club to a 


semiabstract crucifix from Mexico 
and an antique car from an English 
dealer. A check for $26 made out to 
the European Doll Club, Joh. Ver- 
hulststraat 122, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, will bring, each month 
for a year, a different European cos- 
tume doll, eight and three quarters 
inches high, to yourself or any child 
you name. Membership includes an 
extra Swiss doll, sent out immediately 
with an airmailed gift certificate. 
The eight-and-a-half-by-eight-inch 
crucifix is made of ebonylike wood 
and the Christ is rendered in silver 
wire and brass. It’s $11, postpaid, 
from the Mail Order Department of 
Sanborns, Avenida Madero 4, Mex- 


ico City 1. 

If you’d like a Rolls-Royce of the 
Thirties, a 1931 Isotta-Fraschini, a 
1927 Invicta or one of many other 


exotic makes, write to Halfway 
Garages, Bath Road, Nr. Reading, 
Berkshire, England. You'll get back 
a price list of all vintage cars in stock. 
A 1934 Lagonda Rapier coupé, for 
example, lists for $490. It costs about 
$300 to ship a car like this to the 
United States and duty is around 8 per 


THIS STRAND Of cultured pearls 
costs only $10, postpaid, from 
Japan. It is seventeen inches long 
andis strung with sixty-eight baroque 
graduated pearls ; the clasp has been 
omitted to reduce duty. From Cul- 
tured Pearl Export Co., Central 
P. O. Box 509, Tokyo, Japan. 
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cent of the invoice price. That’s rather 
expensive, but the total price adds up 
to less than you’d pay here, if the car 
were available here. 

Some of the most exciting bargains 
from abroad come from Hong Kong. 
Labor is cheap there and such skills 
as hand tailoring are available at a 
fraction of their cost in London or 
New York. Take, for example, Tailor 
Cheung, 6 D’Aguilar St. He will make 
a suit for you for $40 to $65, depend- 
ing on the cloth. Give him the color 
of the material you want, and Tailor 
Cheung will airmail back swatches 
and a_ self-measurement form. If 
you'd like the suit in a hurry and are 
willing to pay the extra expense, ask 
him to send it by air freight; ours—a 
light gray worsted for $50—arrived 
ten days after we placed our order 
and on the same day we received his 
letter announcing its dispatch. Air 
freight cost $11.70 and duty amounted 
to around $11. 

William Yu at the Peninsula Hotel, 
Room 112, Kowloon, is another 
Hong Kong tailor offering bargain- 
priced custom-made suits. His prices 
range from $30 to around $65, and he 
also provides swatches and a self- 
measurement form. There are three 
styles to choose from, all American, 
but Yu can copy others from pictures. 
Send him an old suit of yours that 
you are sorry to see wearing out, and 
he will duplicate it, same style, same 
measurements. 

The Ying Tai Company, 88 A, 
Nathan Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong, 
copies old shirts and pajamas in silk. 
Shirt prices begin at $7.50, go to 
$9.50; pajamas cost $12.50 to $15. 

Two Americans living in Hong 
Kong, Mrs. Lillian Finnerty and Mrs. 
Susan Buol, run a mail-order shop- 
ping service. You tell them what you 
want, and they'll make the rounds of 
the Hong Kong shops for you. Since 
Hong Kong is a free port and im- 
ported items often sell in its shops for 
less than in their country of origin, 
the shopping fee of 10 per cent of the 
value of your purchase (if under 


$500) will not detract from your bar- . 


gains. Furthermore, you can arrange 
with Mrs. Finnerty and Mrs. Buol to 
have copies made for you of beaded 
and embroidered sweaters, hand- 
knitted suits, coats and jackets, eve- 
ning bags, jewelry with precious and 
semiprecious stones, silver boxes, fur- 
niture and so on. Send them a picture 
of the items you'd like copied, and 
give quantity, dimensions, material 
and color. They'll get in touch with 
the appropriate artisan. 

Mrs. Finnerty and Mrs. Buol issue 
two free mail-order catalogues. One 
shows more than ninety gifts, each 
costing less than $10, and features 

Continued on Page 120 


IMPORT SAMPLES 





To show how easy it is to order gifts from overseas by letter and check, 
here are sixteen choice items that HOLIDAY ordered from Europe and the Orient. 


You can do the same: addresses and postpaid prices are given. 





THREE DIFFERENT BOTTLES Of sapphire, ame- 
thyst and clear glass have been blown together to 
produce this heavy Italian bottle called Night Blue. 
Also available in Ocean and Grass Green. 8” high, 
4” wide. $14.40. Venini, 59 Via Condotti, Rome. 


FRENCH GLOVES are world-famous. The woman's 
pair by Kislay is washable doeskin and also comes in 
white, beige, navy blue or brown. The man’s pair 
is Veau Velours—just what its name indicates — 
velvet calf. Also available in gray. American sizes. 
$7, $7.50. Michel Swiss, 16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 2e. 


aS 





ARABIA, a giant coffee cup by a coffee-minded Fin- 
nish designer, is four and a half inches wide at the 
brim and can swallow up the brew normally held by 
two ordinary cups. $2.75. The cup comes from Illums 
Bolighus, Amagertorv 10, Copenhagen, Denmark. 





AUSTRIAN STAINLESS-STEEL Cul- 
lery in a contemporary design costs 
$19 for twenty-four pieces. It is shipped 
in a suitcaselike carton containing six 
forks, six serrated knives, six soup- 
spoons and six teaspoons. Write to 
Rasper & Séhne, Graben 15, Vienna 1. 





IRISH TRAVEL RUG by the Crock of 
Gold Craftsmen blends colors subtly. 
It’s hand-woven of hand-dyed, light- 
weight wool. 54” by 72”. $10.75. Other 
color combinations available. 36”-by-60" 
model is $7.89. Brown Thomas & Co., 
Ltd., Grafton and Duke Sts., Dublin. 


NUBBY SILK, woven by hand in Thai- 
land, makes up into an unusual man’s 
short-sleeved sports shirt. Regular sizes— 
small, medium or large —and in checks, 
stripes or solid colors. $12. The Thai 
Silk Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 906, Bangkok. 

















NORWEGIAN TROLLS re tiny peo- 
ple. This fellow is nine inches tall, 
made of rubber over stuffing, with 
black hair, glass eyes and felt clothes. 
$3.85. From Illums Bolighus, Ama- 
gertory 10, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


BRIDGE, a Set of four Danish ash trays whimsically 
designed by artist Bjorn Wiinblad, represents two 
queens, a king and a jack. 3” by 2”. $3.88. Illums 
Bolighus, Amagertorv 10, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


SIX ITALIAN COSTUME DOLLS for $5  sur- 
round the wooden box in which they arrived. They’re 
five inches tall, have plastic limbs and authentically 
detailed clothes. These are dressed as Tirolese, 
Venetians and Sorrentines, but more than fifty 
other dolls in different costumes are also available. 
Ugo Reghini, Lungarno Acciaioli 62r, Florence. 











THE ENGLISH WOOL SCARF 
made in the pattern and colors of Ox- 
ford’s Pembroke College. Its size— 
six feet bya foot—entitles it to double 
as a Stole. $6.54. Shopping in Britain, 
171 New Bond St., London, W. 1. 





TWO POCKETBOOKS 
from Rome, with three 
compartments, feature 
gold-plated hand clasps. 
Available in black 


leather lined in soft 
green or red leather; in 
red calf with black 
leather lining ; black calf 
with yellow, black patent 
leather withredor green; 
gray pigskin with red; 
brown with walnut. 634” 
by 3%". $7 each. From 
Gucci, 21 Via Condotti. 


FRENCH PERFUMES are cheap when ordered 
direct from France. The L’ Air du Temps and Sor- 
tilege above — one ounce each—are $5.85 and $5.80 
from Michel Swiss, 16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 2e. 










THE BOLD ARAN PATTERN 
of this hand-knit man’s 
sweater recalls the stalwart 
islanders who originated it. 
The sweater is available in off- 
white, green, blue or brown- 
flecked scoured wool, or in 
off-white, weather-resisting 
wool containing the sheep’s oil. 
Shawl neck only. Sizes 38” 
to 44”. $16.35. Mail Order, 
Shannon Free Airport, Ireland. 
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THIS DANISH CHAIR, de- 
signed by Grete Jalk, is of 
rubbed teak, with spring cush- 
ions in orange and red wool. 
24” wide and 31%” tall. 
$63.40 retail. Write to As- 
bjorn- Mobler A/S, 28-32 Skin- 
dergade, Copenhagen K, for 
upholstery swatches, cost of 
crating, freight and insurance 
to your home. Charges to 
Philadelphia were $25.85, duty 
was $8, broker's fee, $8.50. 


THE LIBERTY-OF-LONDON PIG enjoys a place by 
many English firesides, and can be at home in Amer- 
ica as well. He’s actually covered with pigskin and is 
sturdy enough to serve as footrest or stool. 11” high, 
18” long. $28.15. Liberty, Regent St., London, W. 1. 
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THE IMPECCABLE DANISH 


sense of design prevails in this hang- 
ing fixture called Sundowner. The 
body of the lamp is white, but the 
“spinners” may be ordered in black, 
orange or red. Painted aluminum, 
814” long, 9” wide; wire 66” long. 
$12.50, postpaid. From Lampe- 
land, Gaasegade 2, Copenhagen K. 


Continued from Page 118 

such items as a Chinese silk house 
coat, in yellow, paradise blue or 
natural, sizes 32 to 40, for $6.85; a 
short kimono, red or turquoise with 
black trim, all sizes, for $7.25; a 
woman’s white silk damask blouse 
with long sleeves, sizes 32 to 40, for 
$6.85. Prices are postpaid. Their 
larger catalogue features approxi- 
mately seventy more expensive items. 
Write for either to Lil and Sue, 
Overseas Shoppers, 1514 Central 
Building, Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong. 

Another bargain-priced luxury item 
you can have mailed to you from the 
Orient is Thai silk. This brilliantly 
colored, hand-woven cloth, forty 
inches wide, costs $1.75 to $4.50 a 
yard direct from Thailand, as against 
$13.50 to $24.50 a yard in New York. 
There is a wide choice of solid, check 
or stripe patterns, and of textures and 
weights, for varied uses from up- 
holstery and drapery to evening and 
exotic lounge wear. For a price list in 


dollars and sample cuttings of silk, 
both of which will be airmailed to 
you, write to the Thai Silk Co., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 906, Bangkok, Thailand. 
On the list, too, are silk stoles, blouses, 
luncheon sets, ties, sport shirts, cum- 
merbunds, sashes and brocade eve- 
ning bags and handbags—almost forty 
items. Ties are $1.90 to $2.75; in New 
York they're $5 to $8.50. 


Where do you get leads to foreign 
mail-order outfits? First, of course, 
you or your friends who have been 
abroad will remember stores where 
both merchandise and service were 
good. You can write to them with the 
confidence that they have had expe- 
rience shipping home the purchases 
of Americans. Travel and shopping 
guides, such as Temple and Nancy 
Fielding’s Selective Shopping Guide to 
Europe (Sloane, $1.95), provide leads 
too. And ads in foreign newspapers 
and magazines can be a rich source. 
Holiday has done some rounding up, 
and on page 121 we present a sam- 
pling of mail-order services through- 
out the world. 

Catalogues in English are obtain- 
able from many well-known stores 
abroad. Copenhagen’s Illums_ Boli- 
ghus has such catalogues for overseas 
customers, featuring the finest of the 
store’s Scandinavian furniture, ce- 
ramics, china, glass, silver and stain- 
less steel, with prices in dollars. One 
runs 200 pages, contains 300 photo- 
graphs of furniture, and is bound in 
thin slices of walnut. The designers’ 
names—Finn Juhl, Hans Wegner, 
Arne Jacobsen—are a roster of Den- 


mark’s best craftsmen. Another cata- 
logue, in portfolio form, contains 
seven patterns in stainless steel, eight 
in china and fourteen in glass. A third 
is devoted to furniture, and the fourth 
presents a sampling of Illums Boli- 
ghus’ household accessories, includ- 
ing teak bowls, hand-forged candle- 
sticks and stoneware. All are free, 
except the large one, which costs $1, 
postpaid. The address: Illums Boli- 
ghus, Amagertorv 10, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Prices in the Illums Bolighus cata- 
logues are about half those for com- 
parable objects here. For example, an 
occasional table with folding black or 
teak legs and a round teak top which 
can be used as a tray is $11.05 or 
$12.65, depending on the legs; a simi- 
lar table costs $30 in New York. The 
Bolighus table ships flat and cheap. 

From Ireland, there’s not only the 
Shannon catalogue but also a beauti- 
ful one by Brown Thomas & Co., Ltd., 
Grafton and Duke Streets, Dublin. 
It has twenty-four pages and is filled 
with quality Irish products—linen, 
lace, woolens, china, Waterford glass. 
In the linen section you'll find double- 
damask cloths in nine different pat- 
terns, ranging from 54 by 54 inches to 
72 inches by 10 yards and from $5.21 
to $65.70. One handmade Carrick- 
macross lace luncheon set of sham- 
rock sprays and guipure work con- 
sists of an eighteen-inch center piece, 
six ten-inch place mats and six six- 
inch wine mats and costs $29.20. 

Two French catalogues will intro- 
duce you to the shop of the Société 
des Produits Européens, 22 Rue Cau- 
martin, Paris 9e. Among the items are 
crystal by Baccarat and Lalique, 
china by Haviland and Limoges, 
kitchenware by Porcelaine de Paris, 
silverware by Christofle, linens by 
Porthault and Paule Marrot, per- 
fume atomizers by Marcel Franck, 
gloves by Kislav and Christian Dior, 
silk ties by Jacques Fath and Domi- 
nique France. And all at the whacking 
export discount of 20 to 40 per cent. 

The fireproof porcelain kitchen- 
ware by Haviland comes in two de- 
signs, the simple Amphytrion, in blue 
or yellow; and Cie des Indes, sprigs 
of colored flowers. A large saucepan 
costs $7.70; a soufflé dish, $6.30; a 

covered casserole, $7.42—postpaid. 

The Société des Produits Européens 
will also take your order for items 
not in its stock, such as Italian leather 
goods, British tweed and cashmere 
and novel gifts from all parts of Eu- 
rope. These are shipped to you di- 
rectly from the country of origin at 
prices comparable to what you would 
pay for them in that country. 


But what about duty? Federal law 
states that merchandise imported into 





the United States is subject to Cus- 
toms inspection and, with minor ex- 
ceptions, to duty, rates varying ac- 
cording to the commodity. You could 
be charged anywhere from 3 per cent 
to 80 per cent of the wholesale value, 
which is of course considerably less 
than the retail price; duty on made-to- 
order articles, however, is figured on 
the purchase price. On dutiable pack- 
ages there is also a clearance and de- 
livery charge of 33 cents. But some- 
times small packages will come 
stamped “Passed Free U. S. Cus- 
toms... .” You canreport this to Cus- 
toms and ask them how much duty is 
due; it won’t be overwhelming, espe- 
cially on inexpensive items. 

Antiques (more than 130 years old) 
are not dutiable. They are easy to 
purchase from abroad by mail if you 
know what you’re after, as many an- 
tique shops will photograph pieces for 
you. The Linares Galleries, Carrera 
de San Jeronimo 48, Madrid 14, 
Spain, do this. A New York couple 
recently bought from them, through a 
photograph, a 17th Century walnut 
secretary, richly carved, with wrought- 
iron hinges and lock on its spool grille 
doors, for $250. You can also buy an- 
tiques through photographs from 
Robert E. Curtis, Ltd., 2-16 Sanjobo- 
cho, Awataguchi, Higashiyama-Ku, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

The procedure for ordering bar- 
gains from abroad is easy. Where you 
do not know the postpaid price, 
write and ask for it. You then have 
four remittance possibilities: per- 
sonal check, International Money Or- 
der (available from all post offices), 
American Express Money Order 
(from all Express and subagent offices, 
Western Union and many banks); or 
cash in a registered envelope. Most 
stores seem to prefer payment by 
check. 

Delivery time varies, depending on 
the part of the world from which yout 
package has been mailed. A month 
for anything European seems stand- 
ard; goods from the Orient take 
longer unless you are willing to pay 
for airmail. Holiday’s packages were 
insured and so well wrapped, some in 
waterproof paper, that we had no 
dents or stains to contend with. A 
Venini bottle shipped from Rome in a 
wooden box had been buried in ex- 
celsior, and wound in at least five 
sheets of brown paper and tissue 
around a couple of protective pads. 
Unwrapping it increased the element 
of suspense. The bottle, when we 
got to it, was a standout. It’s shown 
in the picture catalogue on pages 118 
and 119, along with fifteen other gift 
ideas from abroad that delighted us 
and should delight you. THE END 


Text & Listby Dale M. Brown 
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ROUND-THE-WORLD 
MAIL-ORDER GUIDE 


e@ This roundup of mail-order services 
abroad represents but a small sampling of 
the many that exist throughout the world. 
Almost all send catalogues in English with 
prices in dollars to prospective customers. 


Antique Cars 


HALFWAY GARAGES, Bath Road, Nr. 
Reading, Berkshire, England. Prewar and 
vintage cars. Price list. 


Books 

The two English book dealers below will not 
only send you their catalogues but also will 
open dollar charge accounts for you. 


BLACKWELL’S, Broad St., Oxford, England. 
Many catalogues. Books at British net pub- 
lished price, plus a 6 per cent charge for 
postage and insurance. 


PETER EATON (BOOKSELLERS) LTD., 80 
Holland Park Ave., London, W. 11, Eng- 
land. Catalogues. 


Briefcases 


UNICORN LEATHER CO., LTD., Woodhill 
Works, Bury, Lancs., England. Catalogue. 


Camping Equipment 
KLEPPER-WERKE, Rosenheim, Germany. 
Catalogue. 


Candy 


MARK AUSTIN, /69 Kingston Rd., Wimble- 
don, London, S.W. 19, England. Half 
pounds each of seven traditional English 
candies—butterscotch, dessert nougat, tof- 
fee, mintoes, fruit candies, treacle brittle, 
and maple Brazils. $4.95, ppd. 


Clothing 


AERTEX, 455/9 Oxford St., London, W. 1, 
England. Cellular clothing. Catalogues. 


ANTARTEX SHEEPSKIN JACKETS, Loch Lo- 
mond, Renton, Dumbarton, Scotland. Made- 
to-measure jackets for men and women 
lined in light fleece. Price list. 


AUSTIN & SMITH, 36 Berkeley St., Mayfair, 
London W. 1. Corduroy slacks in mid- 
brown and fawn. Men’s, sizes 32”-44”, 
$11.50, ppd. ; women’s, 24”-34”, $9.25, ppd. 


PETER SAUNDERS, Easton Grey, Malmes- 
bury, Wiltshire, England. Hand-tailored 
skirts in craft-woven tweed with knitwear 
to match. Send for details, swatches. 


PHYLLIS VINCENT, The Manor House, 
Skewsby, York, England. Hand-knit, wool 
fishermen’s Guernseys for men and women 
as worn on Yorkshire coast for 150 years. 
Off-white, sizes up to 42. Around $24. 


SHOPPING IN BRITAIN, /7/ New Bond St., 
London, W. 1, England. Rainwear, wool 
hosiery, duffle coats, women’s suits, knit- 
ting wool and so on. Catalogue. 


MAIL ORDER, Shannon Free Airport, Ire- 
land. Catalogue. 


UGO REGHINI, Lungarno Acciaioli, 62r, 
Florence, Italy. Brochure of more than 
sixty Italian and European costume dolls. 


Food 


EGERTONS POSTAL GIFT & SHOPPING 
SERVICE, 23 Denmark Rd., Kingston- 
Upon-Thames, Surrey, England. Teas, bis- 
cuits, ‘exotic food boxes,”’ cakes, hampers, 
candies, and so on. Also many gifts for 
men, women; household goods, including 
Wedgwood Jasper. Catalogue. 


Furniture 

TUNG CHENG PEKING TRADING CO., 37-39 
Hankow Rd., Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
Chinese furniture; replicas of antiques. 
Price list. Pictures on request. 


ILLUMS BOLIGHUS, Center of Modern De- 
sign, Amagertorv 10, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Scandinavian and Danish furniture. 
Catalogue, 200 pages, 300 illustrations. $1, 
ppd. Smaller free catalogue. 


Harris Tweed 


ALEX J. MACLENNAN, 9 Arivruaich, Storno- 
way, Isle of Lewis, Scotland. Harris tweed 
samples on approval. $2.25 a yard, $2 for 
postage and packing. Average man’s suit 
takes seven yards, top coat seven yards, 
sport jacket four yards. 


Household and 
Personal Accessories 


AMFARCO ENTERPRISES, LTD., //7/ New Rd., 
Bangkok, Thailand. Niello jewelry, bronze 
flatware, Star of Siam silks. Write for 
prices. 


BROWN THOMAS & CO. LTD., Grafton St. 
and Duke St., Dublin, Ireland. Irish linen, 
wool, Carrickmacross lace, china, Water- 
ford glass. Catalogue. 


ILLUM, 52 Ostergade, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Stainless steel, teak bowls, enamels, 
tablecloths and so on. Catalogue. 


ILLUMS BOLIGHUS, Center of Modern De- 
sign, Amagertorv 10, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, Catalogues. One contains glass, 
ceramics, pewter, silver, objects of rose- 
wood and teak. Other, in portfolio form, 
features seven patterns in stainless steel, 
eight in china, fourteen in glass. 


THE IRISH LINEN SHOP, Mangrove Bay, 
Bermuda. Luncheon sets, guest towels, 
place mats, tablecloths, handkerchiefs, 
embroidered blouses, cocktail napkins, and 
so on. Brochure. 

SOCIETE DES PRODUITS EUROPEENS, 22 
Rue Caumartin, Paris 9, France. Crystal, 
porcelain, silver, china, ties, linen, gloves, 
purses, rainwear. Catalogues. 


Pipes and Cigars 

W. O. LARSEN, Amagertorv 9, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. More than fifty pipes, some 
tobacco jars and pipe racks, cigars. Cata- 
logue. 


Perfumes, Toilet Waters & 
Colognes 


MICHEL SWISS, /6 Rue de la Paix, Paris 2e, 
France. Price list. 


Lighting Fixtures 


LAMPELAND, Gaasegade 2, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Brochure. 


Shoes 

LOTUS LTD., 43 New Bond St., London, 
W. 1, England. Waterproof shoes from 
$16.75 to $19.95. Brochure. 


Silk 


LIBERTY, Regent St., London W. 1, Eng- 
land. Write to fabric department for 
samples of patterns. 


THE THAI SILK COMPANY LTD., P.O. Box 
906, Bangkok, Thailand. Silk by the yard, 
silk squares, scarves, stoles, blouses, sports 
shirts, ties, cummerbunds, sashes, and so 
on. Price list. 


Tea 


MARK AUSTIN, /69 Kingston Road, Wim- 
bledon, London, S.W. 19. Teetgen’s Eng- 
lish tea. Assortment No. 1 (Ceylon, 
London Blend and Indian—1!% Ibs.); 
Assortment No. 2 (Darjeeling, Keemun, 
Ceylon—1 4 Ibs.). Each assortment $4.95, 
ppd. Catalogue. 


Wool 

HUNT & WINTERBOTHAM, 4 Old Bond St., 
London W. 1, England. Write for swatches; 
tropical to heavy weight, also cashmere. 
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Pictured here—18°’ Hat Box $16.95 ® Trip Kit $36.95 © 21'° Weekend $36.95 
Two Suiter $59.95 © 29°° Air Pullman $54.95 * Sac-Mobile $84.95 


CLOTHES BY AQUASCUTUM 


“Jae allure of distant shores .. . the excitement of new 
found friends . . . and the distinction of traveling with Lark 
custom made luggage. You will be amazed at its 
lightness, durability and continental soft-sided styling. 
Lark is washable and always looks new, the 
Duraluminum frame insures complete sturdiness. 
Matching sets “for her and him” in high 
fashion—standard colors and fabrics. Lark gives 
you a lifetime of truly sophisticated luggage! 


fark 


CUSTOM MADE LUGGAGE 






B. ALTMAN New York * LORD & TAYLOR New York 

MAGNIN California © MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY Chicago 

and at all fine stores everywhere. 

For nearest store, write: DROUTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. * 328 BOERUM STREET © BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 
Prices slightly higher west of Mississippi. Prices subject to taxes. 
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KHRUSHCHEV 
Continued from Page 57 
Khrushchev’s office. To reach it you pass 
through a large outer room where a part of 
his secretariat is stationed. From here you 
are taken through a second inner room 
which is completely dark. I have been told, 
though I have no means of verifying it, 
that here visitors are “‘frisked” by Lenin. 


The last room is Khrushchev’s main 


- study. On the right-hand side is a long 


desk; at the far end of the room is 
Khrushchev’s private desk, where the 
Premier is seated. On the right as you go 
in is a model of an electric generating 
station; a little farther, a collection of ears 
of maize in plastic bags. On the left-hand 
wall are two large maps. One is of the 
Northern Hemisphere, with Russia and 
America practically touching; the other is 
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Dry—easy—exciting! 
Cocktail parties are 
more fun — and less 
bother with ninety 
proof Aalborg Akva- 
vit. Guests love Aal- 
borg’s crystal clarity 
and chill hint-of-cara- 
way flavor. Serve it straight, right 
from the freezer (no worry about 
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90 PROOF AALBORG AKVAVIT ice cubes!) with 
THE LIQUOR THAT 
YOU KEEP IN YOU 


FREEZER > AND 
SERVE AS A COCKTAIL 
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smorgasbord or hot 
and cold canapes 
and tidbits. That’s 
how the Danes like it; 
you will too. In fifths 
and tenths.- |mported 
from Denmark. 
Briones & Co., Inc., New York 4+ 90 





proof 100% potato neutral spirits 


of the Soviet Union, with red flags 
marked to show the billions of rubles 
invested in the Seven Year Plan. On 
the desk itself is a small statue of 
Lenin—a reproduction of the much 
bigger one you can see in most Russian 
towns—a reminder that Khrushchev 
regards himself as the new high priest 
of Leninism now that science, as the 
miniature sputniks and luniks laid out 
on velvet show, has solved and posed 
new problems undreamed of by X-ray. 

Nikita Sergeyevich rises. He stretches 
out his hand, leads you to the long desk, 
and bids you sit. He looks shorter than 
in his photographs—he is nearly a head 
shorter than, say, Mr. Nixon. In his 
suit made by the Italian tailor Signor 
Litrico he looks more elegant than in 
his wide-trousered suits of the past. 

During the interview he smiles a lot, 
a gap-toothed smile, and listens pa- 
tiently. But if you go on too long he 
will suddenly say “Stop!”, putting up 
both hands as if to halt the traffic. 
Then he will begin his own analysis. 

His language will be direct and 
earthy. His attitudes will be prag- 
matic—his test of a statesman is not 
whether he is a capitalist or a Commu- 
nist, but whether his policy will help 
Russia. He gives the impression of a 
man without formal education, who 
has difficulty with abstract thinking 
and thus turns to material symbols. 
Holding his moon rocket in one hand 
Khrushchev, the conqueror of space, 
chief of the Soviet state apparatus, re- 
mains a diffident man about questions 
of science. 


I first saw Khrushchev in April, 1956, 
at a reception in the Royal Gallery of 
the Palace of Westminster. The occa- 
sion was the visit of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, whom we in England 
treated as a music-hall double act com- 
plete with extras—two cooks, fourteen 
special guards, two Bolshoi Ballet 
dancers and a pianist. Malenkov had 
already been deposed from the premier- 
ship. The only question was where the 
chopper would fall next. But the British 
public was courteous. The Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh invited them to 
tea at Buckingham Palace—rather as 
you might invite someone to drop in 
for a morning drink when you don’t 
think you want him for lunch. And B. 
and K. smiled through it all—K. with 
the flash of metal dentures at the side 
of his mouth, B. with his goatee like a 
character left over from Chekhov. 

When the Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison 
presented me to them, in the Royal 
Gallery, they were standing between 
the two facing mural paintings which 
show on one side the death of Nelson 
and on the other the Duke of Welling- 
ton greeting Blix h:r on the field of 
Waterloo. Bulganin had the tired look 
of an ancien régime professor whose 
feet have begun to ache after too much 
sight-seeing. Khrushchev was spry, 
alert; he did the talking. | asked if he 
had enjoyed his visit to Oxford. Yes, he 
had. | was told later that as he drove 
through the city with Sir William Hay- 
ter, the British Ambassador to Russia 
at the time, some undergraduates had 
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with a 
friendly group 
touring 
by club coach! 


Choose from 40 departure dates, 
March through October, 1961 





A guided tour of interesting Euro- 
pean countries...with interesting 
people like yourself...in a Club Coach 
at the group’s disposal...that’s the 
way to get the most out of 3 to 8 weeks 
in Europe...that’s the way Percival 
Tours take you! 

In Harold Percival’s care, you al- 
ways feel someone is being responsi- 
ble for you...making arrangements 
for you...seeing that you don’t ever 
feel lonesome... making sure you are 
having the best time in your whole 
life...making friends and storing up 
novel experiences and excitement that 
will make you a more interesting per- 
son when you get back home. 

Mr. Percival plans tours all over 
the world...with many itineraries... 
at unparalleled prices for various 
types of accommodations. You have 
no puzzling problems of language, 
customs, currencies, transportation. 
All you have to do is travel around in 
a comfortable Club Coach and enjoy 
Europe’s best...with a congenial 
group, having (like yourself) a glori- 
ous time together. 

Looking ahead, why not sit down 
now and go over the Percival Tours 
descriptive literature? Read about 
the Europe you and your new-found 
friends will see, with a Percival Tour 
Conductor. 

Your Travel Agent can furnish or ob- 
tain for you all the information you’d 
like on the well-known and long-estab- 
lished Percival Tours by Club Coach. He 
can make your reservations, too. Or mail 
the coupon below today and it will bring 
you illustrated booklets immediately. 


About 20 congenial 
people travel with you 
in a luxurious Percival 
Club Coach. 





poeenccccene FREE LITERATURE:-----~~-=" 


' 

| PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. ¥21 

; 183 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

1 712 8S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

: 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

! Tell me about those happy groups you send 
; travelling! Send booklets on guided tours to 
1 Europe, in the famous Percival Club Coach [) 
| Also, Around the Middle East [] or Around 
1 the World [) 

' 

1 
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Name ————— 
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begun to boo. ‘‘What’s that noise?’ 
asked Khrushchev. (In Russia they ex- 
press derision by whistling.) * “That,” 
said the ambassador, “is called boo- 
ing.” Khrushchev sank his chin in his 
collar as they drove on. “Boo,” he said 
to himself quietly. ““Boo-boo!” And 
then he beamed a childlike smile. 
“Boo!” He liked the sound of the word. 
(He was to be less amused when he 


heard the New York longshoremen’s _ 


booing in September, 1960.) 

Khrushchev spoke to me in the sub- 
dued voice of one who has great re- 
serves of power held in check. It was 
rather like hearing a bull cooing. At 
any moment, I felt, he might lower his 
head and charge, and all the energy 
which sustained and saved him, both 
during and after the Stalin régime, 
would bellow into full blast. We dis- 
cussed commonplaces. I told him I 
liked Yalta in the Crimea. Khrushchev 
said he preferred Gagri, on the Geor- 
gian coast of the Black Sea, where he 
had a family holiday villa. I said I liked 
tennis; he said he liked hunting. He 
said a few friendly words about British 
industry ; I said I had been impressed by 
Soviet progress in automation. Then I 
mentioned West Germany, and _ his 
manner changed. “If you sleep with 
dogs, you wake up with fleas,” he said 
with a frown. It was the first time I 
had heard from him one of those peas- 
ant proverbs into which so much of the 
Slav philosophy is distilled. 

Later in the same visit, at a dinner 
given to him in the House of Commons 
by the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
Khrushchev, who had so far projected 
himself as a sort of Cheerful Charlie, 
gave his first display outside the Soviet 
Union as a political bludgeoner. He 
affected not to want to make a formal 
ifter-dinner speech, leaving the task 
‘o Bulganin, who said a few quiet, com- 
plimentary words of greeting. 

K. quickly joined in. At first his re- 
marks were commendatory. But as his 
hour-long improvised speech went on, 
it became steadily more boastful. Who 
won the war? The Soviet Union. Who 
stood on the side lines? The United 
States and Great Britain. Soon his 
hosts, good Labour men all, began to 
mutter protests. Now, whatever else 
Khrushchev tolerates, he cannot bear 
heckling. At his press conference in 
Paris after the Summit, he called the 
German interrupters obludki, which 
can be politely translated as “bas- 
tards.”” He is accustomed to having his 
speeches stopped by what Pravda calls 
“prolonged applause” and to finishing 
amid ‘tumultuous, prolonged applause 
ending in a standing ovation.” And 
so he lost his temper and banged the 
table till the plates rattled. Next day he 
announced that if he were an Eng- 
lishman he would vote Conservative. 

But Khrushchev isn’t a man to bear 
an inconvenient grudge. After all, the 
Labour Party might have won the im- 
pending election. Before he left Eng- 
land, therefore, he made his peace with 
Labour’s leaders when they called to 
say farewell. He moved from one to 
another with a confident step as he 
shook hands. “Upusteesh ogon, nye 


potysheesh,” said Khrushchev. “Neglect 
the fire, you won’t put it out.” 


Wherever he has gone on his travels, 


the tail and bash its brains against a wall.” 
That is the Kalinovka peasant speaking, 
the descendant of the Zaporozhian Cos- 
sacks, the ex-muzhik raised in the brutality 


career are bound up with the Ukraine. His 
very name, “Khrushch,” to which the ‘‘-ev”’ 
was added in the 19th Century during the 
reign of Nicholas I, is Ukrainian and 


jingles for the most part, which sound far 


saws like the one he quoted in Paris, “If 


from Bandung to San Francisco, he has 
taken his proverbs with him—rhyming (the “idiocy,” as Lenin once called it) of 
village life, with that terrible ennui through 
the long dark winter which only alcohol 
and violence could relieve. 


means beetle. This derivation of Khru- 
shchev’s name explains an otherwise mys- 
tifying incident at the Mesta plant in 
Pittsburgh which took place during 
Khrushchev’s first visit to America in 
1959. Talking to a group of foundry work- 
ers, he said, “In the Donbas, foundrymen 


neater in Russian than in their lumbering 
English translation. But side by side with 
his more amiable adages are primitive 
Though he was born in the Russian 


the cat gets into the dairy, you take it by _ province of Kursk, Khrushchev’s life and 
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who have to deal with earth are sometimes 
called beetles, and so I want to greet you 
with the words, ‘Hello, beetles!’”? What 
they didn’t get was that Khrushchev was 
making a pun on his own name with the 
Ukrainian word for beetle—khrushchi. 
The language he speaks is Narodni, a 
colloquial Russian which he speaks with 
the trace of a Ukrainian accent, just as he 
speaks Ukrainian with a Russian accent. 
When he began his rise in the Ukrainian 


Party hierarchy in the early 1930's, he was 
reprimanded for speaking Ukrainian un- 
grammatically. The critic was Skrypnik, 
his Party superior and a member of the 
Communist Party Central Committee. 
Years later, Skrypnik was d2nounced as a 
traitor before the Central Committee, his 
crime being that he wanted to replace the 
Cyrillic, or Russian, alphabet with Latin 
characters as adapted by the Poles. Shortly 
afterward, Skrypnik committed suicide in 


the National Hotel in Moscow. The man 
who denounced him was Khrushchev. 
One of Khrushchev’s chief tasks in his 
early career was to get himself adopted asa 
Ukrainian and yet avoid the fate of being 
described as a Ukrainian bourgeois na- 
tionalist. He succeeded by presenting him- 
self as a simple worker, concerned only 
with carrying out the principles of the 
Communist Party, which he had joined in 
1918. During the Civil War and its imme- 
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diate aftermath he fought as a Red 
Guard; but he did not begin to climb 
the political mountain until, at the age 
of twenty-eight, he enrolled in the 
Ukrainian School for Worker Adult 
Education at Yuzovka, later Stalino, 
These schools, known as Rabfaks after 
the Russian words Rabotchii Fakulteti, 
were among the most extraordinary 
phenomena of the post-Revolutionary 
period. Here thousands of adult Com- 
munists, some of whom had only re- 
cently learned to read and write, were 
given a grounding in languages, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry. They 
were also taught the theory and dialec- 
tics of Marxism, and thus became the 
cadres of the evolving Communist ad- 
ministration. Here Marxism became to 
Khrushchev what theology is to a 
bishop—an object of study as well as a 
source of faith. 

The Rabfak raised the humble peas- 
ant, the migrant miner of the Don 
Basin which Khrushchev had been in 
his early years, like his father before 
him, to the level of an administrator 
moved by an idea. For many years, dur- 
ing his climb to power, Khrushchev 
would begin his speeches by saying, “I 
am a worker—I feel at home in the 
smell of a coal mine.’’ He had indeed 
worked in French, German and Belgian 
mines in the Don Basin, and this direct 
identification of himself with his mass 
audiences has been of the greatest value 
to Khrushchev in the Soviet Union. Yet 
his own personal pride is not in the fact 
that he began life as a worker, for these 
were years of misery and toil to him as 
they were to his parents and to his large 
family of brothers and sisters, who were 
later dispersed and destroyed by civil 
war and famine. Khrushchev’s chief 
pride is that he is a political philosopher, 
a legatee of Lenin’s ideas, which he 
claims to have extended into a contem- 
porary form through his doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence. 

Like Stalin, Khrushchev studied 
Scripture in his childhood. He has said 
that he once knew the Psalms by heart, 
having learned them from the Kali- 
novka priest, Father Amvrossi. The 
lingering influence of this early clerical 
environment, and its effect on the peas- 
antry, show in Khrushchev’s occasional 
invocation of God as his witness. But 
these are merely verbal accidents. 
Khrushchev is an unashamed atheist, a 
bezbozhnik. He realizes that the god- 
lessness of the Soviet Union is a con- 
stant offense to the feelings of the West, 
and so he regularly reverts to the theme 
in self-justification. In a major speech to 
Byelorussian workers on January 22, 
1958, he challenged President Eisen- 
hower’s statement that ‘the future be- 
longs to people who are God-fearing.” 
“Who started the Suez War?’’ asked 
Khrushchev. **Not the atheists, but the 
Western leaders, who after saying their 
prayers gave orders to British and 
French troops to bomb Cairo and kill 
civilians, women, old men and chil- 
dren... the Soviet Government, made 
up of atheists, did everything to oppose 
it.” Later in the same year he repeated 
in an interview published in Pravda, 
‘There is no God. I have long since rid 
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myself of such a notion. Iam a 
supporter of the scientific out- 
look.” 

When I was recently in Za- 
gorsk, a cathedral city forty miles 
from Moscow, I watched the old 

asant women prostrating them- 
selves at the feet of the archi- 
mandrites, and I wondered what 
Khrushchev’s mother, who died 
in his early youth, would have 
thought of the rumbustious son 
who grew up to be not only Rus- 
sia’s leader but also its First 
Atheist. For she must have looked 
very much like these kerchiefed 
women who wailed with their 
foreheads in the dust, or kissed 
the hand of the melancholy priest, 
or stared devoutly at the remains 
of St. Sergius in his catafalque, or 
gazed up with a desperate fixity 
at the screens separating the 
congregation from the long- 
haired ministrants. Today her 
son keeps the Russian Orthodox 
Church in a kind of quarantine. 
Its edifices are treated as museum 
pieces under official supervision. 
In Zagorsk, even the seminarists’ 
hostel sprouts the television aeri- 
als which bring into this ancient 
city the intrusive images of the 
Soviet hierarchy demanding re- 
spect and submission. 

Lenin’sCommunist Partyspon- 
taneously took on the caricature 
of a church. It has its political 
priests, its novitiates, its dogmas 
and its heretics; the Kremlin is 
the seat of the infallible doctrine, 
with Lenin’s mausoleum in the 
Red Square a place of pilgrim- 
age, his corpse the counterpart of 
a holy relic. Corresponding with 
the church hierarchy is the Party 
apparatus, with its apparachiks 
or men of the Party machine, who 
have controlled the Soviet Union 
since Stalin’s day. The apparachik 
is the politician-priest who un- 
questioningly spreads the dogma, 
conducts inquisitions, guards 
against heresy and submits him- 
self to the collective will of the 
Party. 


To survive as an apparachik 
you need strong nerves, tough 
physique, flexibility and a capac- 
ity for self-abasement. Those are 
exactly the qualifications which 
have led Khrushchev through the 
stages of his career to become the 
Supreme Apparachik. Like Abbé 
de Siéyes, who, when asked what 
he did under the Terror in 
France in 1789, said, “I sur- 
vived,” Khrushchev could say 
of his life under the Stalin terror, 
“T sat tight.” 

Not even Khrushchev’s worst 
enemy could deny that he is a 
man of immense physical cour- 
age. As a soldier, both in the 
CivilWarandintheSecond World 
War (he took a leading part in 
the defense of Stalingrad, where 
he was not only First Secretary 
of the Ukrainian Party but alsoa 


lieutenant general in the field), Khrushchev 
may perhaps merely have taken his share of 
the dangers which confronted so many mil- 
lions of Russians. His courage shows itself 
much more in the personal risks which he 
has always been ready to take. In his speech 
to the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party, he said with contempt that Stalin shut 


himself up in the Kremlin and almost never 
ventured out. Khrushchev by contrast has 
always made a point of sallying out and 
mingling personally with the people. He has 
made it part of the public persona of “Our 
Nikita” to stride away from his bodyguard 
in order to shake hands with ordinary 


his politician’s devices was to ascertain the 
names of a few individuals in his audience 
and then address them directly, either for 
blame or praise. In Kiev, when he presented 
the Order of Lenin to the region for achieve- 
ments in agriculture, he said, “I don’t see 
the collective farmer Varvara Karpenko 


people. On his tours in the Ukraine, one of _ here. From year to year she has shown 
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remarkable results in growing potatoes 
and has received a government award 
for it. | have been told she is ill. Give 
her my regards and wishes for speediest 
recovery. 

This intimacy has its charms, but 
also its risks. However strong his body- 
guard, Khrushchev can never know 
from what direction hostility or even 
the assassin’s bullet may come. This 
has not deterred him during his world 
travels from seeking to present himself 
as a man of the people, prepared to 
brave every hazard. In his youth, when 
he was a well-known wrestler and 
dancer, he developed a physical tough- 
ness, and in this respect he reminds me 
very much of the late Ernest Bevin, the 
British Labour leader and former For- 
eign Secretary. | mentioned this to 
Khrushchev once, saying that Bevin 
was reputed to be the only Labour 
leader who, when moving house, was 
able to carry out the piano on his own 
back. Khrushchev said quietly, “I 
could have done the same.” 

The early reports of Khrushchev as a 
sodden alcoholic, incapable of holding 
his liquor, have no foundation. He has 
a special brand of Russian conviviality, 
coupled with a capacity for drinking 
such as you find in coal miners all the 
world over. But Khrushchev, far from 
being an advocate of alcoholism, has 
led a campaign against it. Recently the 
Soviet government introduced drying- 
Out stations where drunks picked up 
from the streets can be parked over- 
night, receiving an automatic “ticket.” 
In addition, young student volunteers 
were formed into a corps of special 
constables to deal with drunken mis- 
behavior. Khrushchev himself is a 
drinker, but not a drunk; and what he 
drinks he can hold because of his physi- 
cal toughness. 

Under the Stalin regime, physical 
toughness wasn’t enough for survival. 
Khrushchev’s own account of the Stalin 
terror establishes the point. To liqui- 
date someone he didn’t like, Stalin had 
only to brand him “an enemy of the 
people.” “Stalin thus handled such 
eminent Party and Government leaders 
as Kossior, Rudzutak, Eikhe, Postyshev 
and many others,” said Khrushchev. 
“I talked [about it] often with Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin. Once when 
we were traveling in a car, he said, ‘A 
man can go to Stalin at his invitation 
as a friend. But when he sits with 
Stalin, he doesn’t know where he’ll be 
sent next—home or jail.’” 

In the same speech, Khrushchev drew 
an unconsciously revealing portrait of 
himself in his deferential relations with 
Stalin. In the early days of the row be- 
tween Tito and Stalin, the Soviet dic- 
tator had sent for Khrushchev to come 
to Moscow from Kiev. Stalin was in a 
black rage. “Have you read this?” he 
asked, pointing to a copy of his letter 
to Tito. Before Khrushchev could reply, 
Stalin said, “I'll shake my little finger— 
and that'll be the end of Tito.”’ Khru- 
shchev stood in front of Stalin like an 
intimidated schoolboy and made no 
comment. According to Khrushchev, 
“Pll shake my little finger’ was one of 
Stalin's favorite egomaniac expressions. 
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Khrushchev survived, not because 
he was too tough to be broken but 
because he had the docility and pli. 
ability of a muzhik in front of his barin, F 
or nobleman. Like the whipped serfs of 
the past, he also had a long memory, 
This was proved in the bubbling out of 
his grievances after Stalin’s death when, 
metaphorically speaking, he stamped 
on Stalin’s corpse. Khrushchev sur. 
vived when some of his more brilliant 
contemporaries fell because—strange 
as it may seem today—he knew how to 
keep his mouth shut. 

Even at diplomatic parties at the 
Spiridovna Palace, where he used to 
appear occasionally during the Stalin 
regime, he was nothing like the exuber- 
ant extrovert we have come to know 
from his public social appearances, | 
was, indeed, informed by the wife of 
the ambassador of a major power that, 
when her husband was about to intro- 
duce himself to Khrushchev, who was 
standing eating at a buffet, the Russian 
carefully turned his back. He didn’t want 
to compromise himself by talking toa 
representative of the West, or to say 
anything that might be used against 
him at a later date. It would be a great 
mistake to characterize Khrushchev as 
a reckless man. He is only reckless de- 
liberately. His outbursts, as on the 
famous occasion at the United Nations 
when he banged on the table with his 
shoe, are calculated. The counterpart 
to this behavior is his ability to be silent 
when his career requires it. 

He was silent when Stalin arrested 
six of the most distinguished Soviet 
doctors on the denunciation of a woman 
doctor, Timashuk, who said they had 
murdered Communist leaders and in- 
tended to murder others. The whole 
monstrosity of the Stalin regime ap- 
peared in Khrushchev’s statement— 
which he called on Ignatiev, a former 
Minister of State Security, to confirm— 
that Stalin ordered one of the doctors, 
a man equal in stature to, say, the head 
of the Mayo Clinic in the United States, 
to be put in chains. Then Stalin gave 
the investigating council personal in- 
structions on how to investigate. “The 
methods were simple,” said Khru- 
shchev. ‘They were—beat, beat, and 
beat again.” Stalin’s charges against the 
doctors were a product of the paranoia 
which in other countries would have | 
made him certifiable as of unsound 
mind. But so absolute was his power 
that, as under the bloodstained and at 
times mad reigns of Ivan the Terrible, 
Peter the Great and Catherine, the fear 
felt by the Kremlin entourage was like- 
wise absolute. 

Khrushchev has tried to explain away 
his acquiescence with the understate- 
ment, “Such conditions put every mem- 
ber of the Political Bureau [now the 
Presidium] in a very difficult position.” 

The fact that Khrushchev merely 
demoted men like.Molotov, Malenkov 
and Bulganin instead of having them 
executed, as would have happened un- 
der Stalin, certainly suggests that he 
was trying to make a few liberal ges- 
tures in substitution for the Stalin 
skulduggery. Yet Khrushchev’s rise in 

Continued on Page 128 
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N BRITAIN, you can almost use a boat instead 
] of a car. Scores of famous beauty spots can be 
reached by water. 

Take the stately River Thames. You can board 
a boat in London and visit Hampton Court, 
Windsor, Eton College, Runnymede and Ox- 
ford—all in three rippling days. Henry Vill 
loved to take a slow boat on the same trip. 


And if you want a peaceful family vacation, 


For free illustrated booklet, “Holidays on Britain’s Inland Waterways,’ 


In New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los Angeles —606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South LaSalle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
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Marsh Lock is one mile from Henley — scene of the anmual Royal Regatta. 


How to tour Britain—by_water 


we recommend a visit to the Norfolk Broads. 

Here is a river-veined and w indmill-sentried 
land, where you can hire a cruiser for $50 a 
week and be entirely free of hotels and time- 
tables, packing and unpacking. It’s the gypsy 
life — afloat. 

You might even take the most dramatic water 
trip of all. Cruise the canals from London to the 
wild heart of Wales. You'll glide up fantastic 


water-staircases, tunnel through mountains, sail 
over valleys on soaring aqueducts. 

How can you do it? Write to any of the 
addresses below for our handsome new booklet. 
It’s free of course. 

Poets say the best time to go is in the Spring. 
See your travel agent. Complete your trip by 
March 31, and he can book you to Britain and 


back for as little as $320! 


’ see your travel agent or write Box 124, British Travel Association. 
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the Party machine had much to do with 
his own skill as a ruthless purge expert 
and extractor of confessions. He is also 
the man whose Hungarian policy began 
with speeches and ended with tanks. 

The three strands in Khrushchev’s 
career, before he became head of state 
and therefore much occupied with 
foreign affairs, were administrative, ag- 
ricultural and Leninist-ecclesiastical. 
Between 1932 and 1938 he was first 
head of the Moscow City Party organ- 
ization and then of the whole Moscow 
Province. In this capacity he worked 
closely with Kaganovitch, the Minister 
of Transport (whom he was later to 
sack without mercy) and had some part 
in constructing the Moscow subway 
and in the rebuilding of the city. 

But in 1938 he was back again in the 
Ukraine, the Soviet granary, where his 
job as First Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Party was to raise more crops and keep 
the Party pure. The 1930's were years 
of violent purges in the Ukraine. Sepa- 
ratist tendencies were strong; the Nazis 
were ready to invade. When war broke 
out, hundreds of thousands of Ukrain- 
ians did in fact surrender to the Ger- 
mans, and had it not been for Hitler’s 
master-race atrocities, the Ukraine 
might well have staged a mass defection 
from the Soviet Union. Khrushchev 
wanted to treat Ukrainian nationalists 
as Russian citizens. Hitler treated them 
as subhumans. 

This gave Khrushchev the chance to 


help prepare the fantastic comeback of + 
the Red Army. He not only organized 
the rear areas and took part in the 
defense of Stalingrad but also directed 
the partisan activities which harried the 
Nazis throughout the Ukraine. “I was 
with the army from the first day,” 
Khrushchev wrote to Bertrand Russell, 
“I saw my comrades die. I saw whole 
cities destroyed.”’ His own son, Leonid, 
a fighter pilot, was killed in May, 1943, 
shot down by the Germans near Kiev, 
For Khrushchev, as he so often repeats, 
the war was a great sorrow, and his per- 
sonal loss helps to explain his violent 
personal hatred of the Germans. Indeed, 
the paradox is that, although his life 
has been spent in a climate of violence, 
Khrushchev is obsessed by the horror 
of war. Druzhba—*‘friendship” —is the 
great slogan of “‘peaceful coexistence.” 
He has seen too many devastated 
cities— Voronezh, Kiev, Stalingrad—to 
want to see more. He is also, like most 
Russians, a man of deep family senti- 
ment. 


Unlike Western statesmen, Commu- 
nist leaders do not regard their wives 
and families as an element of their 
public personalities. At the time of his 
first visit to the United States, Khru- 
shchev, perhapsasa concession to Amer- 
ican interest and certainly in agreement 
with the other members of the Presid- 
ium, took his wife with him. Madame 
Khrushcheva—Nina Petrovna—was 
born in the Ukraine. With her broad, 









A Frontier of Pleasure 


From the moment you enter South Dakota, 
your family will discover things to see and 
things to do. Beautiful wide highways are a 
magic carpet across rich farmland teeming 
with ringneck pheasants, to the mighty Missouri River dams and 
the Great Lakes of the Dakota, past vast prairie ranch country, 
through the Badlands National Monument with its exotically 
rugged spires and awesome chasms, and into the 6-million acre 
vacation wonderland of the Black Hills. See Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial, the world-famous Passion Play, historic gold rush 
towns, America’s largest buffalo herd 

in Custer State Park . an infinite 







variety of things to do and see in The 
Land of Infinite Variety. 
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OING SOUTH IN YOUR CAR? 


A Hull Auto Copass wil! take you 
, the shortest routes—no mis- 
takes, no wrong-way travel, 
delay. Pleasant journey. 
At your dealer's, write 
for circular. 
From $5.95 
Insist On A Hull—The Compass That Werks 
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OLD TOWN LAPSTRAKE ‘‘17"" 


You’re Set for Real Sport in this 
versatile Old Town. She’s not afraid 
of any weather. Broad beam and great 
depth assure carrying capacity, sea- 
worthiness. True lapstrake construc- 
tion for top performance. Smooth, soft 
ride with plenty of pickup and go. 
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grandmotherly figure, her friendly smile 
and her neat but by Western standards 
rather drab clothes, she is as represent- 
ative of her generation as, say, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Britain’s Queen Mother 
are of theirs. She is Khrushchev’s sec- 
ond wife—his first wife died in the 
famine years at the beginning of the 
1920’s, leaving him with three children 
whom Nina Petrovna cared for along 
with the three of her own. During the 
American visit, she gave the amiable 
impression of a kindly immigrant from 
Eastern Europe who had not quite 
settled down in Long Island. In fact, 
Madame Khrushcheva is a highly cul- 
tured woman, a former schoolteacher 
who was once an active Communist 
politician in her own right. Nowadays 
her activities are chiefly concerned with 
child welfare and ceremonial meetings 
with visiting women’s delegations. She 
lives an unpretentious life; recently she 
attended a tea party in Moscow’s 
| House of Cultural Relations, and when 
it was over there was no car to call for 
her. She simply walked off to her office. 
She supplies the motherly background 
for Khrushchev, who has always had a 
| roistering way with the ladies (study 
the resemblance of his mouth to Charles 
Boyer’s). During his visit to Yugo- 
slavia, he told Tito that he would like 
Madame Tito to be included in a pro- 
posed barter agreement. Only recently 
Jat the United Nations, when Khru- 
| shchev was about to have talks with 
| Prime Minister Macmillan at the Wal- 














dorf Astoria, Miss Theresa Bucking- 
ham, the British Prime Minister’s very 
pretty secretary, served the Soviet 
leader a glass of whisky. Khrushchev 
took a sip, pursed his mouth and said 
to the Prime Minister, “Your whisky is 
good, and your girl is good looking.” 

For all his eye for the girls, Khru- 
shchev is also a devoted family man. 
Contrary to general opinion, Khru- 
shchev doesn’t live in the Kremlin as 
the President lives in the White House. 
The Khrushchev home in Moscow is at 
No. 40 Vorobyovskoe Chaussée in the 
Lenin Hills, a suburb overlooking the 
city and the river. Built after World 
War II in yellow stone and set in a row 
of large government villas, it is an im- 
pressive Victorian-style mansion 
crowned by a large TV aerial. Around it 
is a garden—or rather a parkland of 
two acres, with fruit trees, a tennis 
court and wild, uncut grass. In summer, 
the Khrushchevs like to sit on the patio 
behind the house, shaded by a blue- 
and-white awning. 

Here, remarkably enough, the whole 
Khrushchev family, with the exception 
of a divorced daughter, Olga, live a 
kind of clan life. There are, in addition 
to Khrushchev and Nina Petrovna, 
their thirty-year-old daughter Rada 
with her husband Alexei Adzhubei, the 
thirty-six-year-old editor of /zvestia; 
another daughter, Yuliya, in her late 
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AND BMC GIVES YOU TH 
CHOICE OF CARS 


Start adding to the pleasure of your European trip right in your own 
hometown. Let your BMC dealer tell you about the wonderful selec- 
tion of economical BMC cars... 
sedans, convertibles, station wagons. He can arrange a test drive in 
the one of your choosing. Then buy your car from him, for delivery 
to you upon arrival in Europe. You'll not only enjoy your free- ; 
dom to tour as you please but—even after paying freight, duty 


IN EUROPE GIVES YOU A 
HOICE OF FU 





AUSTIN HEALEY ‘3000' 


BIGGEST 


(your hometown BMC dealer 
has a sample of the fun to come) 


MG Magnette 





MORRIS and AUSTIN ‘850’ 





AUSTIN HEALEY ‘Sprite’ 


and insurance to bring your car home—you’ll still save as much as 
$100 to $500. And think of the fun-driving you'll enjoy in Europe 
and back here at home for years to come. Choose from BMC’s 
Austin, Austin Healey, MG, Magnette and Morris models. 
Typical BMC prices—delivered in London: Austin and Morris ‘850’ Sedans 
%, $1064, Morris ‘1000’ Sedan $1241, Austin Healey ‘Sprite’ Sports Roadster $1364, 


Morris ‘1000’ Station Wagon $1396, MGA ‘1600’ Sports Roadster $1915, MG 
‘Magnette’ Sedan $2053, Austin Healey ‘3000’ Sports Roadster $2368. 


sports roadsters and coupes, 





For free literature, European mileage maps, road marker information and the name of your nearest BMC dealer write — 


HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, Dept. H-1, 27 West 57th St., 
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New York 19, N. Y., U. S. representatives for The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. 
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Continued from Page 129 

engineer son Sergei—he is twenty-five 
and collects butterflies in his spare 
time—with his wife Galina. In addi- 
tion, there are five grandchildren. 

Sometimes they all migrate to the 
family dacha—country house—outside 
Moscow, sometimes to the seaside villa 
at Gagri—where, however, Khru- 
shchev more often than not goes alone. 
All these houses are government resi- 
dences. The servants are government 
servants. The automobiles are govern- 
ment automobiles. Yet there is no 
ostentation in the Khrushchevs’ way of 
life. They rarely receive any but a few 
personal friends, among them Mikhail 
Sholokhov, author of And Quiet Flows 
the Don. The public image of Khru- 
shchev as an alcoholic boozer anda bon 
vivant has no relevance to his private 
life. 

When he expressed shock at the 
cancan performed in front of Nina 
Petrovna in Hollywood, he was being 
no more hypocritical than any English- 
man or American who returns from a 
stag party to hear a stranger using 
obscene language in front of his wife, 
and resents it. Most Westerners are ac- 
customed to the dreary frolics of the 
cancan with their dismal Edwardian 
naughtiness. But Russia is in many 
ways a genuinely Edwardian country— 
the furniture and plush hangings in 
Khrushchev’s own home are an ex- 
ample. The old gesture of the Ed- 


wardian prostitute, turning her behind 
and lifting up her skirt, is still bawdy 
and violently offensive in Russia. This 
explains why Khrushchev, whatever 
his personal reactions, took such for- 
mal offense at the cancan. 

There is in Russia, I have observed, a 
remarkable sexual puritanism. You will 
almost never see petting in public. The 
enlaced couples who shocked Billy 
Graham in London’s Hyde Park would 
find themselves carted off to jail if they 
tried such behavior in the Gorki Park 
in Moscow. The Western visitor to 
Russia is often appalled by the wide- 
spread drunkenness, even in public 
restaurants. He is never made uneasy 
by sexual indelicacy. When Khru- 
shchev commented, apropos of the can- 
can show, that ‘“‘The face is more 
pleasing than the backside,” Venus 
Callipyge—Venus of the Lovely But- 
tocks—may have blushed. But his 
prudish view is a dominant attitude in 
Soviet mores. 

Khrushchev relaxes with his family 
in his Moscow home precisely because 
of the strenuous life he has to lead in 
the Kremlin. At 8.30 a.m. a Zil III 
limousine calls to take him to his office. 
At nine he is on the steps of the golden 
palace, opposite the cannon left behind 
by Napoleon’s Grand Army in its re- 
treat from Moscow, ready to guide his 
country through another long day. 


Editors’ Note: The second and concluding part of 
this portrait will appear next month. 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL 
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By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 








Q. **My husband and I are having difficulty choosing Caribbean islands for our 
winter vacation. He likes tennis, | like golf; which islands might be best for both 
sports ?”” C.A., Washington, D.C. 
@ Four of the best island spots for golf are Nassau in the Bahamas; 
Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico; Kingston, Jamaica; and Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. All have good 18-hole courses. For less-expert golfing, there 
are also courses at Montego Bay, Jamaica; Bridgetown, Barbados; 
Havana and Varadero Beach, Cuba. Haiti offers a mountainside course 
at Pétionville and the Country Club course at Port-au-Prince. There are 
a few others scattered through the smaller islands, but these either be- 
long to private clubs or are extremely small and casual. 

Almost every island has a club or hotel tennis court where a visitor 
can get in a game of sorts, but for serious tennis concentrate on Mon- 
tego Bay and Trinidad, or the big-hotel courts in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; and Havana. There also are ade- 
quate courts at the Colony Club and the Marine Hotel on Barbados. 

For a complete run-down of sports facilities in the Caribbean area, 
you might be interested in The Sportsman's Guide to the Caribbean, by 
Patrick Ellam, published by A. S. Barnes & Co. The paper-back edition 
sells for $1, the cloth-bound for $2.75; they can be obtained through 
your bookstore or from the publisher direct, at 11 East Thirty-sixth St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Nassau Hobby Horses 
Q. “Is there horse racing at Nassau, Bahamas, and if so, what are the dates ?” 
N.K., New York, N.Y. 
@ Every Tuesday and Friday from January 3 to April 30, the horses 
are off and running at Nassau’s pari-mutuel track, Hobby Horse Hall. 
Teen-age Bahamian jockeys mount sturdy, pint-sized Bahamas-bred 
horses and tear around the palm-and-Australian-pine-encircled track. 
The Hobby Horse races have a charm and excitement that are fitting 
to the island resort. General admission costs $1.40, a clubhouse ticket 
$3. Boxes are $2.80 extra per day. You can bet as little as $1.40, and 
the track provides a calypso band, bar and refreshment haven. 
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(HE PUERTO RICANS 
Continued from Page 47 


I turned to Mr. Rodriguez. ““You mean 
that you don’t like Mufoz permitting 
Puerto Rican women to work in facto- 
ries?” I said. 

“It is not our way. It is the way of the 
norteamericano. We do not want our 
women to become like their women.” 


“Women in Europe work in factories 
too. But why do you object to American 
women?” 

“American women are all right for 
Americans. We are Puerto Rican. We want 
our women to be Puerto Rican. In these 
factories it is easier for a woman to get 
work than for a man. When the woman 
gets work and the man doesn’t she loses 
her respect for him. She doesn’t listen 
when he speaks and she wants to go out 


like the American woman and the fam- 


ily is finished. When a young girl gets 
work in a factory and gets her own 
money she becomes too independent. 
Understand me, America’s all right but 
all this freedom for women—to sleep 
with any man is not freedom and it is 
not freedom to have no respect for the 
family and the home. These things we 
do not like.” 

“So what do you want to do? Get 


rid of the factories or forbid women to 
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Name the natural beauties for which various 
countries are famed—you are certain to include 
fiords, lofty peaks, mighty glaciers, giant 
trees, geysers, volcanoes, crystal lakes, 
silvery waterfalls, rugged seascapes, 
mysterious caves, lovely countrysides. 


Then imagine seeing them all in one 
country, with short easy drives between 
each point of interest, excellent hotels, 

fine food, all the essentials of ideal touring. 
That one country is New Zealand. And to 


fi 
all that, add these plus values: The world’s 
finest trout fishing, an open season for deer, 
unsurpassed deep sea fishing; the colorful 
songs and dances and ancient folkways 
of happy-hearted Maoris; New 
Zealand’s congenial climate and 
the friendliness of her people. 


Let your Travel Agent make 
arrangements. For literature 
and details write: 

NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL COMMISSIONER 

153 Kearny Street Dept. A 
San Francisco 

630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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work in them?” 
He looked at me with a mixture of 
~ sadness and pity. “You speak like an 
= American who does not understand. I 


factories have brought prosperity to 
Puerto Rico. Next thing you will say, 
‘The world is changing, Mr. Rodriguez.’ 
I know all that. Prosperity is all right, 
but sometimes the cost is too much; 
and some changes I do not like. I do 
not like it when our women become 
what they should not be. Drive on!”’ 

There was silence between us until we 
came to Martin Pena, just off the bay 
of San Juan. This is a slum area where 
more than a thousand families are 
crowded into houses that are little more 
than small wooden boxes. Some are 
built on stilts at the edge of the bay, 
and from almost every box house a tele- 
vision aerial reaches toward the heavens. 

“That,” said my friend, “‘is also part 
of your progress.” 

‘*But it must have been worse before 
Munoz started industrialization?” 

“Different, not worse. Everybody did 
not come crowding down into the city 
in the old days. But you are forcing me 
to defend what I do not wish to defend. 
I am not against Munoz and Fomento 
and all the development and money he 
has brought to the country. I welcome 
them. But there are things ——” 

“T understand,” I said. 

“Do you?” I took his question as a 
silencing retort and concentrated on the 
road, but he repeated it: “Do you?” 

“I think so,” I said and picked my 
words carefully: “‘Isn’t your real prob- 
lem that you do not know just what 
you want for your country? Isn’t it that 
you know some of the things you do not 
want but you do not know positively 
what you want? Isn’t that what makes 
you say ‘But there are things’?” 

I sensed him thawing. “That is a 
superficial view but I think you now 
approach an understanding. . . . Turn 
here, we must go back.” 

His last words as we parted were: 
“Go to the hills. You may learn some- 
thing there.” 


That night | strolled through the 
streets of the old city with a newspaper- 
man from E/ Mundo, the island’s main 
paper. Few people were about. Up in 
a little balcony window a young man, 
stripped to the waist, his feet on the bal- 
cony rail, sat plucking a guitar. 

My friend looked at me and there 
was a hint of mockery in his eyes. 
“Pretty, eh? Maybe you think that’s 
what Mufioz means when he talks 
about Operation Serenity?” 

Earlier, in a little newspapermen’s 
café, my friend had told me about 
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HUNGRY, 
COLD... 





Jong Sook lives with her grand- 
mother in a tent. The grandmother 
peddles soup. She earns enough for 
One meal a day for herself and 
Jong Sook. Jong Sook dreams of 
school but her grandmother cannot 
afford the small school fees. 

Jong Sook’s parents fled to 
South Korea in 1950 seeking free- 
dom from Communist rule in the 
North. They lived as refugees. 
After the cease fire, her father 
worked as a fisherman. In 1957 he 
was lost at sea. One month later 
her mother died in childbirth. A 
child like Jong Sook needs your 
friendship! 


How You Can Help... 


You, your group, your school can 
give person-to-person help to a 
needy girl or boy in Greece, Korea, 
Italy, Finland, France, Lebanon, 
West Germany or Austria through 
a Save the Children Federation 
Sponsorship. Your monthly contri- 
bution of $12.50 will provide your 
sponsored child with supplemen- 
tary food, warm clothing, house- 
hold goods and cash. You will re- 
ceive a photograph and the story 
of the child you are helping and 
the child or his family will corre- 
spond with you. Please fill in the 
coupon below and join with thou- 
sands of SCF sponsors in a warm, 
rewarding experience. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 

Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER 
SPYROS SKOURAS 


Registered with U. S. State Department 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 





roger: 


Serving Children for 29 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
Boe ee sf 
(countries listed above) 
or where the need is greatest [). 
Enclosed is my first payment: 

$12.50 a month [J $37.50 a quarter (J 
$75 semi-annually (1) $150 annually (2 
| cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 
my contribution of $. 

Name 
Address. 

City Zone State. 
Contributions are income tax deductible. 
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“THE GULF COAST'S MAJOR 
YEAR-ROUND 
TOURIST ATTRACTION" 


6 

<9 @ Beautiful, semi-tropical gardens 
rer @ Fabulous Antiques, Silver and 
wef China @ Near Mobile, Alabama 
For Free Color Folder Write: 
BELLINGRATH GARDENS 

Dept. H-61 

THEODORE, ALABAMA 

















| Open daily 5 p.m. 





French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 


Sunday 4 p.m. 
° 
1260 N. Dearborn 4 oO 
PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 








AIR TRAVELERS to Foreign Destinations 
SAVE to 40% TAX-FREE 
CIGARETTES, CIGARS 


Delivered to oy eent on flights from Idlewild. 
NOT yee baggage. Room 2119, Arrivale 
Bidg., Booth in ‘Terminal Bldg. For details, Write, 


Call or Visit. Wopip TOBACCO CO., INC. 


7 New York International Airport 
Jamaica 30, N. Y. OL 6-5273 














‘You Find ‘The Best of Everything’ in 


Says 

JOAN CRAWFORD, 
Star of the new 

20th Century-Fox 

drama “The Best 

of Everything” 


“My newest picture title certainly reminds 
me of the show me state”, says the 
world-famous actress from Missouri’s 
“Little Dixie”. The best of scenery—the 
best of good times — and the best of 
people. Here, the traditions and customs 
of an older Dixieland still live. 








What better place for a low-cost family 
vacation? Enjoy Little Dixie’s interest- 
ing towns — Mexico, Fulton, the great 
tiding horse centers—Columbia, home of 
the state university and colleges— 
Moberly and Jefferson City, state cap- 
ital, and quaint historic Boonville. 


Sports? . . . Finest of river fishin’ here, 
upland game in season. And from any 
point in “Little Dixie,” you’re at the 
gateway to Missouri’s big fish-filled 
lakes and boundless Ozark 
playgrounds. Write for free 
booklet. 


Mexico, Missouri, famous the j : 
world over for saddle horses 
like this. 


Mail 
Coupon 







“Heartland of Hospi- 
tality" . where * 
the old South and 
new West meet. 

se ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ; 
Missouri Resources and Development Commis: ion | 
Dept. B143 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

Please send FREE, without obligation, 40- page, 
‘color brochure, Missouri’s “Show Me”. 











Puerto Rican politics and the campaign 
waged by Gov. Mufoz Marin to im- 
prove the lot of Puerto Ricans. The 
first task, Munoz had said, was to break 
out of the dreadful poverty that gripped 
the island. This he called Operation 
Bootstrap. It had proved, according to 
my friend, one of the most fantastic eco- 
nomic programs ever undertaken by 
any underdeveloped society. The sec- 
ond task, Mufioz had said, should be 
to work out a form of political freedom 
based on sound economic principles— 
and this he called Operation Common- 
wealth, Out of this, said my friend, had 
come an unusual form of political asso- 
ciation between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. And then there was the 
third task, the one Munoz called Op- 
eration Serenity. He defined Serenity 
as “an attempt to give to the economic 
effort and political freedom objectives 
that commend themselves to the spirit 
of man in its function of leader of, 
rather than servant to, the economic 
processes.”’ When I asked for a clearer 
definition of Serenity, my friend laughed 
and abandoned his lecture. 

“But I really want to understand this 
Serenity,” I said. 

“Come,” he said. We went into a 
narrow passage which opened into a 
dimly lit bar. The crowd at the bar 
knew my friend. A dark, lean-faced 
young fellow had been playing a guitar 
when we entered. Now he leaned it 
against the bar and called for drinks all 
round. My friend addressed them in 
English for my benefit. Here I noticed 
none of the touchiness about speaking 
English that I had found in other drink- 
ing places. I was duly introduced and 
then my friend said: “‘He wants to know 
about Operation Serenity.” 

The guitarist said: “Serenity is the 
music I play.” 

Someone else murmured, ‘Serenity 
is my woman.” 

And my friend said: “Serenity is 
when I pay my rent and food bills and 
buy things for my children and have a 
few dollars to spare—which is never.” 

The guitarist struck up and some- 
body began to sing a sad Spanish song. 

“You see,” my friend said. “Each 
one has his own idea of serenity. There 
are almost as many concepts as there 
are people.” 

“And what of Mufioz’s concept?” 

“Munoz is a politician. He has taken 
this country and stood it on its head; 
he has stood the people on their heads 
and shaken them and then he has put 
them on their feet again. And all this he 
has done in less than twenty years. 
They are dizzy and he must calm them 
down and so he offers them Operation 
Serenity. But it is not an ‘operation’ 
like Bootstrap and Commonwealth. It 
cannot be. It’s an invitation for us to 
know ourselves and know what we 
want and why. We know what he 
means even if we cannot explain it.” 

“Doesn’t it also have to do with your 
relations with the States? You are a bit 
ambivalent about that, aren’t you?” 

He chuckled softly and there was a 
note of derision in his voice as he spoke: 
“‘We are not a simple people, my friend. 
Do not judge us by simple standards. 
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DO MORE THAN “GET YOU THERE” 
They give you more of the pleasure you travel for...more 
relaxation, more opportunity to see the sights and “meet the 
people’—and the food served on French trains—and the 
manner of service are renowned throughout the world. 

Yes, in France the right way to travel is the rail way. 


See your travel agent for reservations and tickets 
right here before you leave—or buy the economical 
and convenient EURAILPASS—a single ticket good 
for one, two, or three months of unlimited railroad 
travel in 13 European countries including France. 






FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. ors 42 





Please send me: 
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Discover a new dimension— 
in news of the world 


The world’s significant events are better understood 
and more wisely interpreted by the man 

who is personally “on'the scene” via short wave 
radio. English-language newscasts from 

more than 100 countries are just one stimulating 
reason for owning a Hallicrafters. 


a rs 
110, $159. 96. Three short wave bards 
plus AM. Other high-performance re- 
ceivers from $59.95 to $395.00. Sold 
through selected suppliers of pro- 
fessional radio equipment. Names 
on request. 





Hear dramatic examples on ‘“‘The Amazing 
World of Short Wave Listening’'—limited 
edition recording. Please send 25¢ to Halli- 


<icte fallicrafters @ short wave radio 


crafters, Dept. 31. Chicago 11, 
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Syracuse China — 


always in good taste wherever you dine out 












Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt — William H. Vanderbilt, Developers 


huge 30 x 60 ft. 
swimming pool and 
cabana-clubhouse. 
Location advantages: 
Land , private and secluded 
wor) ute ... but actually only 
‘ \S 4 10 miles from the 
Englewood schools 
and shops. Home- 
sites from $3500 — 
terms available. Sen- 
sible restrictions, 
designed to protect 
your investment. 
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No limit on elbow room at Cape Haze... no limit either on mellow sun- 
shine, wonderful fishing, swimming, boating and sailing! Here is a water- 
front community that may once have been only a favorite dream... now 
waiting for you with its naturally curving waterways, wide bays, and 
world famous tarpon fishing. 
Features: minimum Y2 acre residence sites... paved and shrubbed 
streets ... State-approved water system, with water piped to every 
homesite. There’s a private Gulf beach, new trap and skeet club and a 


FREE! cape 
Haze color 
brochure and 
list of exclu- 
sive represen- 
tatives. Mail 
coupon today! 
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All people who are not simple are what 
you call ambivalent about important 
things.” 

I had dinner at a place called the 
Chicken Inn. It seemed all American 
and neon lights on the outside, and I 
hesitated before entering. But inside it 
was all Puerto Rican, with fine Old 
World wrought iron and delightful Old 
World food and service. And dining out 
was a family affair with mother, father, 
grandmother and all the kids. You can 
have American-style food or Puerto 
Rican food. And the faces of the wait- 
ers light up when you ask for the spe- 
cial Puerto Rican dishes. 


Next day I headed for the country. 

I sped past the town of Carolina 
southeast of San Juan and on to Loiza. 
The day was hot but a cooling breeze 
was coming in from the sea. The wide 
smooth road was a joy to drive on. 
Periodically I passed clusters of houses 
set well back from the road. These were 
not the brightly painted, mass-produced 
houses that had been such a striking 
feature on the suburban outskirts of 
San Juan. I was told that two- and 
three-bedroom low-cost houses were 
being built at the rate of thirty and 
more a week. 

The island of Jamaica, with its des- 
perate housing problem, has called in 
Puerto Rican experts to build houses 
on the Puerto Rican model. But while 
there are only two such projects so 
far in Jamaica, San Juan is dotted 
with dozens. And while only the Ja- 
maican white-collar worker can afford 
to buy or rent one of these houses, in 
Puerto Rico they are within reach of 
the ordinary worker. But even in Puerto 
Rico these new housing developments 
are largely confined to San Juan and a 
few large cities. They had not yet reached 
the little clusters of houses set back 
from the road on the way to Loiza. 

The country around was flat and 
brownish. In the distance the hills were 
turned a misty gray by the heat haze of 
the early-morning sun. 

At last a sign told me I was nearing 
Loiza. The road rose to a slight crest 
and when I topped it Loiza lay immedi- 
ately ahead and a little below me: a 
largish sleepy-looking town. As I sped 
down one of the streets a policeman 
suddenly stepped into the middle of the 
road waving violently. I jammed on the 
brake and came to a halt a few feet 
from him. He was talking at the top of 
his voice, eyes bulging with rage, nos- 
trils dilated. A little crowd gathered. 
The policeman’s hand went to his hip 
pocket. Out came his notebook. Nei- 
ther my pig French nor my by-guess- 
and-by-God Spanish was of any use 
against his torrent of words. 

At last he flipped open the book and 
held his pencil poised. I gave him my 
name before he asked. He had difficulty 
writing it and barked something at me 
that I did not understand. An old gen- 
tleman in a double-breasted suit said 
something to the policeman. The po- 
liceman glared at him, then said in 
English: ““You Puerto Rican?” 

I said: “‘No.”’ 

“You American?” 
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*“No:” 

Some cars had pulled up facing ” 
and suddenly one of them set up 
steady hoot. The policeman signal 
me to move my car to the side of 
road. The other cars shot past. They | 
went in the opposite direction, y 
crime was now clear: I had been drivin 
the wrong way on a one-way street, | 

The policeman and the old gentle 
man resumed the discussion on 
sidewalk. They were speaking 
slowly now and I was beginning to 
the drift of what was said. The old 
tleman pleaded for me: I wasa forej 
not even a norteamericano. 

Abruptly the policeman turned jg 
me. “You got papers?” 

I handed him my passport. He flippeg 
it open and read out my vital statisti 
for all to hear. The old gentleman tog 
the passport and read out the countrie 
I had visited. I could see that my sted 
had risen, even with the policeman, 
put away his notebook and I knew tha 
I would not be arrested. 

With the threat of the law no lo 
over me, I suggested a drink. The 
liceman said he was on duty for ano 
twenty minutes, but we agreed to mee 
at a café on the other side of the p 
(every town in Puerto Rico has its cen 
tral square). The old gentleman wast 
act as my guide. A tall, anxious-looking 
youngster, just out of his teens, got intg 
the car with us. 

“This one’s name is Benito,” the ol 
gentleman said. “My sister’s boy. H 
knows English but he’s afraid to s 
it. I teach him myself—eh, Benito? Ai 
the others who are young want to go 
the States but Benito wants to go 
Europe—eh, Benito? Me, I was in 
rope forty years ago, but I don’t know 
maybe it’s all rotten now. There was 
Franco dictator when I was there.” 

“And you want to go back?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. But I’m 
old man and it costs too much. 
maybe I’ll be disappointed. But 
day Benito will go—eh, Benito?” 
time the old gent waited for an answer 

Benito’s “Yes, sir, one day I will 
to Europe,” was a well-studied piece 
elocution. 

We reached the plaza and sat on 
bench under a tree and the old gen 
launched into a remembrance of 
rope before the First World War. H 
had inherited a little legacy when 
was about Benito’s age and he ha 
blown it on a trip to Mother Spain 
He’d had a year of it and then 
money had run out. There had been 
chance of a teaching job in Spain bu 
being a young fool he had co 
Beek. .... 

Suddenly I felt depressed. I reali 
that this gentle, dignified old man, 
the air of a Spanish grandee fallen 
evil times, had put the boy into a pri 
of his own frustrated dreams. 

It was time to meet the policema 
and we crossed the plaza. He was wait 
ing for us. We drank a bottle of wis 
and ate some bread and sausage. Ane 
when the old man started off again on 
his European memories the police 
dismissed it with a wave of his hane 

Continued on Page 13 
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There are two secrets here. One, this is a car that looks and acts like a custom-built, super-deluxe, super-expensive job. Look 


at that sculptured snoot; just wait til you see the lush fittings and interiors. Yet Renault’s famous monomania about economy 
for the owner holds sway: the price-tag ($2395*) is a fraction of what this car looks like it costs; and the operating economy is 
classic Renault. / Second secret. This car can be bought with a detachable hard-top. Summers, you’re a convertible owner; 


winters, you’re a hard-top owner. Only you are wise to the fact that your two jazzy cars are rt ENAU LT 


really one. / If you want in on this one, your nearby Renault Dealer is the place to get to 


quick. Quick, becau se the secret is out. *Suggested retail price, P.O.E. East Coast, Renault, Inc,, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. CA ew | le 
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Continued from Page 134 

“He won’t believe when I tell him his 
Europe is dead,” he said. “Europe gets 
aid from the States and we are part of 
the States so Europe gets aid from us. 
And when he talks about culture I tell 
him you can see the best plays and hear 
the best music in New York. I’ve been 
there. I know. I don’t say everything in 
the States is okay but it’s better than 
you can find in Europe. I say go to the 
States, Benito. Europe is the past, the 
States is the future.” 

The old man looked at me and his 
expression seemed to say: See, this is 
the new barbarism. Young Benito’s 
face looked even more anxious. 

“You may know the States,” the old 
| man said to the policeman, “but you 
don’t know Europe so you don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

Benito turned his anxious eyes on me. 
“You know Europe, sir?” 

“Not Spain.” I didn’t want any part 
of this. 

“But you know Europe,” the boy 
insisted. 

“Tell the boy,” the policeman said. 

“I really don’t know Spain, but I 
) have lived in Europe after the war.” 

“And is the States better? Can you 
hear the best music and see the best 
plays?” 

“I don’t know about the plays but 
you certainly can hear the world’s best 
music in the States and you can hear it 
right here by getting the records. The 
States is richer and there is more op- 
portunity than in Europe. It depends 
on what you want.” 

The policeman cut in: ““And what do 
you want, Benito?” 

“I do not know,” the boy said miser- 
ably. 

The old man looked both shocked 
and hurt. “But you know what you 
want, Benito. I told you, remember? 
Tell them—eh, Benito?” 

“You told me but I don’t know,” the 
boy said miserably but firmly. 














“That's right,” the policeman said 
gaily. “You don’t know yet. You'll go 
to the States and find out. You don’t 
have the money to go to Europe but it’s 
easy to go to the States.” 


the Moors, and it was the battle cry of the 
Conquistadors as they met Indian resist- 
ance in the New World. Loiza Aldea became 
one of the earliest settlements in America 
when gold was found on the banks of the 
river Loiza. The Spaniards used the con- 
quered Indians to hunt for gold. When the 
Indians were almost wiped out, Negro 
slaves were imported. The gold dried up 
and the slaves were put to work on sugar 
and coconut plantations. When the warlike 


Caribs or European corsairs attacked the 
settlement, the Negro slaves fought 
shoulder to shoulder with their masters; 
and they gave thanks to Santiago, the 
Spaniards’ patron saint, for helping them 
to repel the enemy. And after victory there 
was a fiesta of thanksgiving. 

At the time of abolition, in 1873, the 
Fiesta of St. James the Apostle was al- 
ready part of the custom and tradition of 
the people of Loiza Aldea. And because 


the village was largely cut off from the main 
stream of Puerto Rican life, the changes 
that destroyed old customs in other parts 
of the island passed Loiza Aldea by and 
the fiesta survives to this day. 

I was not in Puerto Rico on July twenty- 
fifth to see the fiesta but I understand it is 
a delightful dress-up show, part Christian, 
part pagan, part Spanish European with 
the evil devils who are the Moors of old, 
and part pagan African with the pagan 
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of the sea) of old welcomed his people to a feast. Matson’s 
tradition of luxury is yours on one of life’s great adventures 
aboard the ss LURLINE or ss MATSONIA. See your travel 
agent today. He'll chart your sea-roving adventure on one 
of Matson’s convenient weekly sailings this Spring between 
California—either San Francisco or Los Angeles—and Hawaii. 


Matson’s happy ships are a reflection of their genial captains 
and a proud heritage of 78 sea-roving years to Hawaii. They 
mirror the Matson mariner’s tradition of smart service and 
a taut ship—from the night steward’s sparkling pantry to 
the navigation bridge. You’re welcomed aboard in Hawaii’s 
tradition of Polynesian hospitality—as when the alii kai (king 


It was time for me to go. The old 
man looked depressed and withdrawn. 
The boy looked tense and anxious. 
Only the policeman was relaxed and 
cheerful. He gave me directions and 
warned me to watch out for streets 
marked TRANSITO—one way. 

A few miles north of the sleepy, 
friendly town I entered a forest of coco- 
nut palms. It stretched for miles on 
both sides of the narrow country road. 
I have seen few sights as tranquil or as 
majestic. And near the coast I came to 
what in the States would be a Negro 
village. This was Loiza Aldea, which, 
once a year, for one week, puts on a 
| fiesta that goes back so far in history its 

origins are lost. Ricardo Alégria of the 
Institute of Puerto Rican Culture, who 
Wasa passionate believer in holding on to 
the Spanish past, had sketched in the 

background of the Fiesta de Santiago 
| Apostol for me. 
{ “Santiago!”’ was the battle cry of the 

Spaniards in Europe when they attacked 





Boat Day: The world’s warmest welcome and 
fondest farewell have honored Matson’s happy 
ships since the first LURLINE wore sails. 


Smooth sailing through sunny seas: Capt. 
H. O. Matthiesen (ss MATSONIA’sS alii kai): 
greets his passengers. 


The Captain’s Champagne Party: An intro- 
duction to lifelong friendships... the spirit 
of your Matson voyage. 
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Flaming luau torches mark The Royal Hawaiian's terrace at twilight 
with Waikiki's silver beach reaching a sandy arm up to Diamond Head. 


, ALOHA 


“sere Welcome to Hawaii to a world of fun, sun, and four surfside 
Sheraton Hotels on the beach at Waikiki. Guest rooms with paradise views, 
all the service you can use. Feast at luaus, master the hula, swim in 70° 
waves, even dare a surfboard dash to shore. Try them all — but first call your 
travel agent or nearest Sheraton Hotel for reservations. 





Save with Sheraton’s Family Plan: Children under 14 free in room with adult 





ROYAL HAWAIIAN MOANA and SURFRIDER PRINCESS KAIULANI 
Double, Double, with Diamond Head Wing 
from $21.50 from $14 Double, from $14 


SHERATON HOTELS IN HAWAII 
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god of war thrown in. Music and masks 
show strong African influence. 

But there was no fiesta in progress 
when I reached Loiza Aldea, and the 
place looked drab and overcast with 
that misery of atmosphere you find 
only in places where the poverty of the 
surroundings has invaded the minds of 
the people. I recognized the atmos- 
phere. I had spent a large chunk of my 
childhood in South Africa in just such 
an atmosphere. The world in which you 
live is a hopeless place and so you aban- 
don hope. You do what must be done 
in order to live; to do more is a waste 
of time. And if you are a woman who 
has got her man, there is no point in 
worrying about your looks or dress. 

There was an air of drabness over 
people and things. It was in sharp con- 
trast to the bustling drive I had seen in 
other parts of the island. Perhaps the 
citizens of Loiza Aldea came alive fully 
only at the Fiesta de Santiago Apostol ; 
if this is true Loiza Aldea is a strong 
criticism against holding on to the Puerto 
Rican past. No matter how wonderful 
the week of fiesta, | would find the 
other fifty-one weeks of the year too 
high a price for so brief a glory. 

In a drab beer joint in the center of 
the village I found a big black chap 
whose English was fluent compared to 
my Spanish. He had made a couple of 
trips as a seaman “long long time 
gone.” He had been to Marseilles but 
didn’t remember any of it. He was 
thinking of going to the States one day 
but not now. Were the people of Loiza 
Aldea, I asked, interested in what was 
happening to Negroes elsewhere in the 
world? He shook his head as though I 
was talking Dutch. He called over a 
bunch of his cronies. Some of the oth- 
ers also had a working knowledge of 
English but I ran up against a blank 
wall when I tried to learn whether they 
felt they were involved in the emotional 
and psychological processes described 
as “Negritude” by the leading black 
French intellectuals. They recognized 
the fact of skin coloration but it seemed 
not to have any social and political 
overtones for them. Yet all of them had 
worked the kinks out of their hair and 
seemed to take enormous pride in its 
appearance. When I mentioned this 
they shied away from the subject and 
the party quickly broke up. 

After Loiza Aldea I turned to the 
hills and the sturdy independent jibaros 
(peasants), and I was glad. I did not 
like Loiza Aldea. 

I approached the hills carefully, gin- 
gerly, slowly. First I took the coast road 
to the eastern end of the island, going 
by way of Luquillo and Fajardo. Then 
I swung south to Ceiba, southwest to 
Naguabo then westward inland until I 
reached Juncos. The road to Juncos is a 
steady gentle climb through some of the 
best-cared-for tropical lands I have seen 
in half a lifetime’s travel. The hills are 
well forested ; I saw no signs of erosion. 
And often I saw a new variation of the 
age-old picture of a solitary peasant set 
against the skyline working his land: 
but instead of his back being bent while 
he dug the earth I often saw him sitting 

| in a machine that did the back-breaking 
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Dogs pay bus fare in: 


0) England 0) Germany © Mexico 


The transit authority in Poole, Eng- 
land, recently ruled that dogs must 
pay half fares on buses. If you're 





an adult Auman, you'll have to pay} 
full fare. And you'll want to be 
sure to carry The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, 
Only you can cash them! 


Pineapples were first 
grown in: 
0) Thailand 0) Samoa 


The pineapple’s original home was 
Paraguay. Natives there adopted 
the fruit as a symbol of friendship 
and hospitality. You'll find the 
people of Paraguay feel the same 
way about The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks, 
They’re known and accepted— 
gladly—everywhere! 


O) Paraguay 


Mar kkas are units of | 
currency in: 


O) Finland 0 Portugal 0 Greenland 


Exchange your First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
for Markkas in Finland. Checks | 
are $10, $20, $50, $100—each ina 
different color for instant identifi- 
cation. Ask for them at your bank! 
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STAYING 
HOME 

THIS 
WINTER | 


By home you mean, of course, 
“the States.” So this winter you 
can enjoy the Arizona Biltmore. 


Enjoy golf on uncrowded, 
18-hole championship course at 
your door. Acquire healthful sun 
tan while relaxing under skies 
bluer than those over Italy. 


Though on edge of desert, lawns 
are as lovely and green as any you 
have come upon in your travels. 

Flowers and delicious citrus 


fruit, which delight guests, come 
from hotel’s gardens and groves. 


Guests are like yourself—been 
everywhere, done everything, ex- 
pect the finest and get it here. 


For full color folder, write 
George Lindholm 
Arizona Biltmore Hotel 
Phoenix, Arizona 


EUROPE 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 
. . . the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals . . . the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at ail 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. P, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATIONA ~@zz——/x 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


work. The little villages tnrough which 
I passed seemed thinly populated. There 
were more old people about. The young 
ones probably had responded to the 
call of the cities, for there has been a 
steady drift from the land. Fewer peo- 
ple are employed in agriculture today, 
yet with the aid of machines, they are 
earning more than farmers did a dec- 
ade ago—$162,000,000 in 1959. 

The change in manufacturing is even 
more striking. In ten years, income 
from manufacturing has just about 
tripled, reaching $244,000,000 in 1959, 
though the number of workers has in- 
creased only a little more than half. In 
the ten years ended in 1959 unemploy- 
ment had risen from 69,000 to 90,000; 
and in that same decade births had 
dropped from 39 per thousand to 31.9. 

Industrialization, the fall in the birth 
rate, the growth of income from $597,- 
000,000 to $1,148,000,000 in 1959 and 
the drift to the cities—all helped to ex- 
plain the thinly populated villages. And 
there is the important fact that 85 per 
cent of all Puerto Ricans are literate 
today. 

As I got into the hills I still saw the 
immensely dignified, lean-faced, lean- 
hipped jibaro sitting his pony with aus- 
tere grace. But to me this represented a 
fast-dying picture. I felt it was only a 
matter of time before industrialization 
would spread to the hills, bringing with 
it the blessings and curses and customs 
of city culture. 

At Juncos I turned southeast and 
took the road to Humacao, an in- 
dustrial town. To me, it was a foretaste 
of things to come. It is a town of fresh 
paint, housing projects and industries. 
There was none of the easygoing pace 
of the areas I had passed through. This 
was tomorrow; efficient, mass-produced, 
comfortable, stream-lined, uniform, im- 
pressive—and somehow just a little de- 
pressing. And yet, because of the 
Humacaos of Puerto Rico, its people 
are better fed, better clothed, better 
schooled than ever before. 

I left the town fast, feeling like a 
dyed-in-the-wool reactionary who de- 
served to be denounced as an enemy of 
progress. 

Soon I was traveling again through 
green places and sleepy villages where 
there was breathing space between the 
houses and people went about their 
business with unhurried ease. I was go- 
ing toward the hills in the center of the 
island, aiming for Barranquitas, the 
birthplace of Luiz Mufoz-Rivera, fa- 
ther of Puerto Rico’s governor and one 
of the island’s greatest patriots and 
political leaders. But I did not quite 
make Barranquitas. 

On the outskirts of Comerio, I turned 
off the road and found myself on a high, 
platformlike ledge overlooking a wide 
valley almost a thousand feet below. 
Across the valley, miles away but clearly 
seen, hills swept into the misty distance. 
There was a slight heat haze over it all. 
And the faraway hills were tinged with 
a touch of glorious purple by the late- 
afternoon sun. 

To the left of the high ledge were a 
couple of small wooden buildings. In 
front of one was parked a very ancient 
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American car. Voices came from one of 
the buildings. It was a little beer-and- 
soft-drinks parlor. Behind the bar was 
a tall, lean-faced man with the hawk- 
like features characteristic of certain 
American Indians, but with a non- 
Indian paleness of skin. Three men 
were at the bar. Two of them looked 
like youths just out of their teens, both 
tall and thin. One was very fair—a 
white man by color-conscious standards; 
the other was a pale golden brown but 
with the features of an aristocratic Eu- 
ropean. The third one looked older. He 
was short, thick-set and pronouncedly 
colored; he had big hands, muscular 
shoulders, and he radiated a tremen- 
dous vitality. His laughing eyes broad- 
cast a feeling of good fellowship. 

They made room for me at the little 
bar. As I half expected, it was the thick- 
set one who broke the ice. But what he 
said was too fast for me to catch, so I 
began an apology for not understand- 
ing. He cut me short. 

“Aaahh! You speak English, my 
friend? You Americano? My name 
Primitivo Rivera. You from the States?” 

He held out his huge paw and gave 
me a handshake that nearly dislocated 
my shoulder. I introduced myself and 
explained that I was not an Americano. 
“‘Aaahh! Englishman.” This seemed to 
make him happy. First time he had met 
an Englishman. After a few beers Primi- 
tivo and I were on first-name terms. 
When we got around to politics every- 
body was for Governor Munoz-Marin. 

Primitivo asked the man behind the 
bar to tell the Englishman what it was 
like before Munoz. The man spoke 
slowly in a flat, unemotional voice. Be- 
fore Munoz, he said, nobody cared 
how the poor lived or what happened 
to them or whether their children got 
schooling. People had lost their self- 
respect and sold their votes to poli- 
ticians. Munoz had told them that even 
if he had the money he would not insult 
them by offering to buy their votes. He 
wanted to borrow their votes. So they 
lent Munoz their votes. And Munoz 
was paying them interest. 

“There!” ended Primitivo trium- 
phantly. “So Mufioz win in November.” 

“And will you become the fifty-first 
state in the Union?” 

This led to a stormy debate. Primitivo 
was the only one who had been to the 
States and he had found it all right. The 
barman wanted to know what changes 
statehood would bring; he had heard 
something about more taxes. Primitivo 
said a man must pay his way in the 
world if he wants to be respected as a 
man. The fair youth wanted to know if 
the Americans wanted them to join the 
Union. This nobody could answer and 
they turned hopefully to me. I did not 
know. The golden-brown boy said he 
did not like what he had heard about 
discrimination against Puerto Ricans in 
the States. Primitivo said the mainland- 
ers would learn better in time, but the 
golden boy was not quite satisfied. He 
wanted to know whether Puerto Ricans 
would still be Puerto Ricans if they be- 
came a state. Again, none of us knew. 

I asked what they meant by being 
Puerto Rican and why they feared that 
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joining the Union might change their being 
Puerto Ricans. 

It was this question of identity, I felt, 
that had led Governor Mujfioz Marin to 
formulate the idea known as Operation 
Serenity. He had said that Serenity per- 
haps could be defined “as the habit of 
seeing your world whole, as the living 
society of men and forces and facts in 
which you as an individual conduct your 
life.” 


Wasn’t all this, at bottom, an oblique 


“Come to my home,” he said. “My 





than twel\ 


criticism of the often purely materialistic father will tell you. My home is your — 
values of American society? Would the home. You can stay there one week, two bed oe 
Puerto Rican identity become as material- weeks, one month. My home is your wife an , 
istic and nonspiritual if they joined the home.” So we got into our cars and made living aa 
Union? And was this at the back of all for Primitivo Rivera’s home. were = 
the yearning for the Spanish past, and It lay in a hollow between two hills, one could no 
of the mixed feelings about American of two or three hundred tiny wooden she _— k 
statehood? shanties. There were no proper roads, no fiiends ca 
I think Primitivo sensed that all thiswas _ drainage, no running water, no electricity. and _ 
implicit in my question. Primitivo’s home was a shack not more ping on a 
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M than twelve feet square. Part of it was par- food, which his wife prepared over an old _ suade him, without upsetting his enormous daughter, a teacher, translated, he in- 
o . titioned off as a bedroom. A large old iron kerosene stove. He and I ate beans and dignidad, that I could not stay for thenight. troduced his wife, a big fair woman, 
a ; ped took up all the space. Primitivo, his _ rice while his friends watched. We stopped to buy a bottle of whiterum and his two daughters. The daughters 
wife and their five children slept there. The Then Primitivo showed me the founda- and then went to the home of old Sr. were handsome young women, one in 

_ living part was only five feet wide. There _ tions of his new house. This one, he said Ramon Rivera, father of Primitivo anda __her late teens and the other in her early 
"7 were children all about. Primitivo’s wife proudly, would be made of concrete, and man who knew Puerto Rico when the _ twenties. After a little ceremony of toss- 
) could not have been much over thirty but I must come back to Puerto Rico for the Spaniards still ruled the island. He was a__ ing off neat white rum out of tiny paper 
a she was prematurely old. A few of his housewarming. Before we left to go see his small man, darkish brown, with an air of cups, I asked the old man the question 
friends came to meet the “Englishman,” father, he ordered his wife to prepare a bed —_ tranquillity. He met me at the door with I had put to his son. The elder girl 

ity and soon I dared not move for fear of step- for me. “‘My home is your home.” We had __ grave dignity and led me into a large stone- _ brought in a lamp and lit it. Then she 
ity. ping on a dog or child. Primitivo ordered a long argument before I was able to per- _ floored sitting room. Then, as his eldest sat beside her mother and both began 
me knitting. The younger girl opened a 
a book but put it aside from time to time 
to fill our paper cups with tiny helpings 

of rum. Primitivo sat quietly beside me, 





The old man told how the hill folk 
refused to aid the Spaniards when the 
Americans came. The Spaniards were 
hard and oppressive and the people 
2 of the hills were glad to see them go. 
4 They welcomed the Americans, and 

by 

* 


suddenly very young and not so forceful 
in the presence of his old folks. From 
0 U somewhere came the sound of a guitar 
and someone singing in the night. The 
| song had a melancholy note to it. 





the Americans had done much good. 

“But there are people who worry 
: about the American association.” 
oe “TI am not one of them. I have seen 
too many changes to be worried. But 
my people—we are a worrying people. 
Perhaps our history has made us so. 
; And perhaps we still have to become 
sure in our own minds of who and what 
we are. The younger ones are still 
driven by doubt, but they will learn.” 

“And what are you, sir?” 
Smee “We are Puerto Rican. And if you 
ask what that means I will say this: we 
were born in this land. We have earned 
our daily bread from this land. Our 
fathers were born here before us and 
our children after us. This has been so 
for generations and for centuries and 
COE FRET TTR EM there is a connection between us and the 
; <8 ' ; land such as we can have with no other 
" land and such as the land can have with 
no other people. That is what I mean by 
a Puerto Rican.” 2 

“And the changes taking place?” 

“The changes cannot touch this.” 

“And you are not afraid of them?” 

“Tam too old” —he looked briefly at mt 
his wife—‘‘and we have seen too many 
changes to be afraid.” 

“And what do you think of Opera- 
tion Serenity?” 

The old man chuckled softly. 

“It isa good name, that. But it is only 
a new name for something very old. 
When people are hungry they want 
food. When they have their food then 
they want something more and the new 
things are not always best for them. 
There have always been people who 
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to see if the Puerto Ricans are any 
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Continued from Page 54 


weekend in the late 1940’s when virtually the 


football team trounce favored Pennsylvania. 
The celebrating and destruction that went 
on across town before the rear guard re- 
treated to Charlottesville late Sunday could 
be considered a reprisal for the Southern 
defeat at Gettysburg. 

More recently, in the spring of 1959, a 
series of student riots followed publication 


‘of new regulations restricting the use of au- 
tomobiles. A shouting crowd gathered in 
front of the president’s house, fires were lit 
in the streets, traffic was clogged, and even- 
tually the cops had to put an end to it. ““Ac- 
tually, we didn’t mind the restrictions on 
automobiles too much,” one participant re- 
called. ‘“‘We just thought it would be fun to 


get out and raise a little 
What we didn’t know was 
the local police had just finig 
riot-control training and 
dying for a mob to practice 
The automobile regulatj 
aimed at reducing the stud 
prized freedom (as well as sok 


_ entire student body came north to watch its 


a traffic problem that thre 
to strangle Charlottesville), 
ened the gap that had grown 
tween the students and Colm 
W. Darden during the tw ' 
years he was president. An aby 
wealthy, affable Virginia genih 
man, who reportedly never & 
cepted any pay as president, Dy 
den accomplished a great dealh 
the University, but from the ty 
ment he took office in 1947, 

and the students never quiteg 
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Time is endless in Spain’s solera system, where 
sherry lies mellowing year after year. Every har- 
vest, the new vintage is added to the topmost 
casks. At years-long intervals, a few liters at a 
time are drawn...never more than half or two- 
thirds of any cask...and poured into the senior 
wines below. Thus each vintage will commingle 
with countless predecessors. Some day, in the far 
future, the wines in the lowest casks will be ad- 
judged mature enough for shipping to Bristol, 


to Harvey’s for blending and bottling. 


Spain sends} 


The sea lanes lead from the Spanish town 
of Jerez to the English city of Bristol. 
Like her proud galleons of old, Spain 
sends to Bristol cask-laden ships bearing 
her choicest oloroso sherries. 

In Bristol, John Harvey & Sons, Ltd. 
blend these aged, mellowed wines... by 
arts perfected here over centuries... into 
the most luxurious of true sherries, 
Harvey’s Bristol Cream. 

What years of patient, painstaking 
preparation are reflected in each precious, 
golden bottle! First the Jerez grapes, dry- 
ing under the Andalusian sun. Then the 
sun-kissed bunches pressed and their 
juice poured into great casks lying in 
quiet rows in lofty-pillared bodegas. 

Just one thing more remains to be 
done. Cream sherry must be given sweet- 
ness. This is done by adding wine made 
from highly sweet “Pedro Ximénez” 
grapes that have been sun-dried for a 
fortnight after picking. 

That is all that man can do. Now time 
itself must work the magic...as the years 
pass over the shaded casks. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
WINE MERCHANTS, JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
BRISTOL, ENGLAND. FOUNDED 1796 


BRISTOL CREAM®, 
Spain sends you no greater 
sherry than this, blended 
and bottled by Harvey’s 
in Bristol. The years have 
made it more costly, more 
golden, more sweet...more 
fitting for finishing the fes- 
tive or the formal dinner. 
In Bristol, other Harvey’s 
sherries are blended, too, 
including...Bristol Dry®., 
Pale, light “‘fino’’, to be 
served chilled or on the 
roc Harvey’s Amontil- 
lado,an amber “medium” 
sherry, often preferred 
as a mild cocktail. 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE U.S.A. 











eye to eye. As a former gove " 
Darden bore the damning 

“politician,” and he made it d a 
that he believed the fraternifi 
were at the root of most thify 
wrong with students. 

The truth seems to be 
while Darden sometimes crack 
down on fraternities and @ 
peared to be trying to undem# 
their influence, there was 
responsible student govern 
when he left office than when 
took over. Most students 
feel their views are respected. “A 
least they treat us like adults,” 
One put it, “the way Mr. Jefler 
son would have.” Certainly, con 
trol of the honor system rests en 
tirely with the student affairs. 

The honor system is one of t 
glories of the University. Reach 
ing back at least as far as 
Civil War, it is based on the é 
velopment of an unwritten ger 
tleman’s agreement that life isd 
good deal easier for everybod 
when lying, cheating and stealing 
are simply not countenanced 
The system works to near-perfet 
tion. Professors put quizzes 01 
the board and then retire to thei 
offices, their homes, or the gol 
course. In fact, students are of 
fended when on occasion a net 
professor stays in the room whil 
a test is being taken. Roo 
along the Lawn are left unlocked 
and a student thinks nothing of 
leaving his money or valuables 
in his dormitory. 

This subtle accent on the Vir 
ginia version of what simply ist’ 
done and what is, is likely alsoa 
part of the Jeffersonian tradi 
tion. It has a great deal to do 
with setting the general tone 0 
the University. Virginia students 
wear ties and coats to class and 
about the Grounds; they always) 
have and always will. Nobody | 
ever actually fe/ls a first-year mat 
he shouldn't appear in a lumber- 
jack shirt or windbreaker; he 
picks it up by instinct, just as he 
learns not to speak to another 
student on the Grounds unless he 
knows him personally. 

Continued on Page 1# 
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Continued from Page 142 

All this creates a climate in which no 
beatnik could flourish. No one can con- 
ceive of a woman graduate student (there 
are only a handful of coeds on the under- 
graduate level, admitted because of special 
circumstances). appearing on the Grounds 
in paint-spattered jeans and pullover. Oc- 
casionally a student essays a beard or some 
such mild eccentricity, but there are few 
honest-to-goodness “‘characters” in either 


the student body or the faculty. The Uni- 
versity has even lacked a mascot since the 
death a few years ago of Seal, a surly black 
mongrel who contributed to the epic Phila- 
delphia invasion and won immortality by 
showing contempt for a Pennsylvania 
cheerleader’s megaphone in a way only a 
dog can. The scene was televised. 

There has been little to cheer about in 
Scott Stadium in recent years, and in 1959 
the team failed to win a single game. The 


students, however, accept the situation 
with Jeffersonian philosophical calm in ad- 
versity. The football team—good, bad or 
indifferent—has never loomed as large in 
the students’ world as it does at some of 
the “big-time” schools in the country. 
Virginia even lacks an alma-mater song, 
or at least one that anybody knows well 
enough to sing. 

The athletic policy at Virginia has been 
a source of puzzlement and distress to the 
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alumni who congregate around th 
Serpentine Bar in Alumni Hall afte, 
each new football disaster in Scott St. 
dium. In the seasons just after the wa 
the University’s teams were nationalj 
ranked, but since the early 1950's, ge. 
spite a fair program of scholarship as. 
sistance (something not every faculty 
member regards as exactly Jeffersop. 
ian), there has rarely been a Winning 
season. In fact, since they upset Duke 
in 1958, the Cavaliers, as the team is of. 
ficially called, haven’t won a game, 

In other, non-subsidized, sports the 
University has a better time of it. Be. 
fore boxing was dropped from the pro. 
gram a few years ago, the Virginia 
team was consistently one of the bes 
in the country. Its place in the hearts of 
many students has recently been occu. 
pied by the lacrosse team, a purely 
amateur outfit which has been a regular 
winner in a small but growing field. 
And there is the polo team, one of the 
few sponsored by any college, but this 
is more for the rich boy able to consort 
with the horsey set around Charlottes. 
ville, and not of much interest to the 
average student. 

This last raises the question of ex. 
actly how Southern the University 
really is. For all their outward con- 
formity and their service to the tradi- 
tion, the students compose a _reason- 
ably heterogenous group. Of the 4689 
on the Grounds last fall, 2051 were 
non-Virginians. Twenty-six were Ne- 
groes, all graduate students, and ninety- 
four, attracted partly by the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, were 
from other countries. 

The old canard that the University is 
a school for Ivy League rejects is a fac- 
ulty hackle-raiser around the Grounds 
these days. The record shows that of 
all the students on the Grounds in the 
fall of 1960, only nineteen were trans- 
fers from other colleges, and entrance 
requirements at Virginia today are 
considered about as high as they are 
any place else. 

The University’s steady growth, the 
increasing cosmopolitanism of the 
student body, and the virtual disap- 
pearance of the full-time playboy may 
account for a decline in the prestige of 
Virginia’s fraternities; in fact, it would 
appear that if the horse President Dar- 
den was whipping was not exactly dead 
it was at least fairly sick. Only about 30 
per cent of the student body (slightly 
over 40 per cent of the undergradv- 
ates) are members of the thirty brother- 
hoods scattered about the fringes of the 
Grounds and around Charlottesville. 
Some fraternities are richer than others 
and some, like the Dekes, St. An 
thony’s (Delta Psi), and St. Elmo's 
(Delta Phi), cater to boys from old-line 
Virginia families, but the lines in recent 
years have blurred. “Youll find poor 
boys in the rich fraternities and rich 
boys in the poor fraternities,” a student 
leader said. ““Not everybody in St. An- 
thony’s is an FFV. It’s hard to pif 
down any fraternity as a type.” 

The fraternities do not seem to have 
much influence on the student body as 
a whole. Actually, the societies carry- 
ing the most prestige aren't fraternities 
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in the usual sense. One is the Seven 
Society, about which not much is 
known. Composed of students and 
alumni, it appears to be a society of in- 
determinate size which, over the years, 
has acted as guardian of the honor sys- 
tem and financial benefactor of the 
University. It occasionally deals in 
whimsey—in 1947, it established a 
student-loan fund amounting to $17,- 
717.77—but there is no arguing that 
its influence has been benign, and the 
complete secrecy it has maintained has 
served only to lend it an air of romance. 
A man’s membership is revealed only 
at his death—through a newspaper an- 
nouncement, and more recently by 
chimes tolled at the hour of his funeral 
on the chapel carillon which the Society 
presented to the University not long 
ago. Former Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., was revealed as a 
member at his death. The carillon tolled 
for Admiral ‘Bull’? Halsey, a student 


, before his Annapolis days, and more 


recently for brilliant young Harry 
Taylor, “51, a Scripps-Howard cor- 
respondent killed last year while cover- 
ing the upheavals in the Congo. 

Any student would feel set apart by 
inclusion in the Seven Society, or in 
the Raven Society, an honors organiza- 
tion which holds its meetings in the 
room on the Grounds occupied by 
Edgar Allan Poe during the brief, un- 
happy period he was attempting to 
cope with the University’s academic 
discipline. (The blot of a bottle of ink 
hurled against the wall by the bedeviled 
poet is still there.) Membership in the 
Ravens is based on leadership and 
academic ability and most any student 
would welcome the chance to compose 
the parody of The Raven that is a pre- 
requisite to admission. 

Other less awesome organizations 
carry a faintly nostalgic air, remindful 
of the days when gay young blades 
wore boaters and striped blazers. One 
is Eli Banana, a cheerfully raucous out- 
fit which once sponsored lavish balls 
and banquets but whose main pursuit 
now is to gather occasionally and with- 
out warning on the Lawn at night 
and beat on a bass drum until the 
entire University begs for mercy. But 
Eli Banana and T.1I.L.K.A., a society 
with an equally obscure name, are 
plainly holdovers from simpler times, 
and there is something moribund about 
them in a world where the center of 
gravity is shifting from the Rotunda 
to the reactor. 

Nobody believes that the day will 
come when student high-jinks are as 
much a part of the past as the high- 
wheeled bicycle or stereopticon slides, 
but President Shannon seems clearly 
devoted to casting the University in the 
intellectual mold he conceives to be the 
heart of the Jeffersonian tradition. 

But what about this tradition, as the 
University shifts into high gear to meet 
the demands of a new age? What 
about the coats and neckties, the quiet 
restraint, the honor system, and Eli 
Banana with its big bass drum? There 
will certainly be changes. There is, for in- 
stance, the Negro “problem” which the 
University must someday face, as must 


every other great Southern institution. The 
Negroes on the Grounds now have been 
accepted, except socially, in all respects; 
some live in the dorms and a Negro a year 
or so ago was the star of the law school’s 
softball team. But they are all mature 
graduate students, and no one can predict 
what will happen when Negroes begin ap- 
plying in numbers as undergraduates. Un- 
der present state policy, Negroes are ad- 
mitted only to the graduate or professional 


schools which have no counterparts at 
Virginia State, the Negro state institution 
at Petersburg. So far, none has sought ad- 
mission on the undergraduate level, but, 
with the separate-but-equal doctrine about 
as riddled as a Confederate battle flag, it 
seems inevitable that sooner or later there 
will be Negro undergraduates. 

Sheer growth alone will bring about 
some changes, just as will changing social 
patterns. Those who love the old place 


hope they will not be cataclysmic. “I’ve 
been around the University for over thirty 
years,” an alumnus said to a visitor, “and I 
still don’t know what the Jefferson tradi- 
tion is—a kind of serenity, maybe, or the 
emphasis on personal integrity and dignity 
and the searching mind—but whatever it 
is, Mr. Jefferson built it into the University 
with his own hands and it’s never left us. I 
hope I never see the day when we’ve grown 
so much we’ve lost it.” THE END 
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Why do well-traveled people travel Sabena? Pick up the 
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At Flamingo there is a modern 
motel, a marina, and an air-conditioned 
restaurant and tourist center that looks 
out over Florida Bay, and from here 
yucan take some fascinating boat trips 
Mn the area. In the season it is crowded, 
but it really doesn’t matter. As the boat 
puts off, as the low shore shrinks and 
the water and the sky grow more vast, 
the passengers fall silent. If there is a 
wisecracker aboard, his jokes trail off. 
Weare all tourists here, peering in from 
the outside at a place where we do not 
belong. In a state where the pink fla- 
ningo has been largely superseded by 
the pink Cadillac it is good, for a 
change, to see man dwarfed by nature. 

In the course of my ego-shrinking I 
have been to many places in the "Glades. 
All are different and I have come to 
think of each one as especially suited to 
ertain hours of the day. From Fla- 
mingo I like to go to Cape Sable so as 
10 be there in the full raw heat and 
light of noon. Behind the coastline 
there is a strip of land that naturalists 
dassify as coastal prairie. It is different 
irom anything that surrounds it. It is 
parched, barren, grown over with vi- 
viously spined cactus that crawls like 
makes over the powdery earth. Here 
and there the white bells of yuccas or 
ihe tall stalks of century plants rise 
ibove their rosettes of needle-pointed 
kaves. Between the water of the "Glades 
and the water of the sea it is all heat 
and harshness. But by the shore the tall 
palm trees, bent by the wind, cast a cool 
shade. When I sit under them I can 
tear, beyond the clicking of their 
kaves, the faint clear tinkling of shells 
at the water’s edge as they are stirred by 
ihe small waves that lap against the 
shore. They lie there spread out by each 
uccessive tide and by stooping over | 
tan hold perfection in my hand. 
| From Flamingo, too, I can go ina 
fat-bottomed boat through a canal to 
Coot Bay or Whitewater Bay. Because 
the water is shallow, the boat is driven 
ty a stern paddle wheel and there is 
something restful about its unhurried 
canking that fits in with the empty 
hours of early afternoon. There are few 
birds about and the wooded shores are 
motionless except for the sparks or 
shafts of light that fall among the trees. 
There is a sameness to their fleshy water- 
holding leaves, with little of the sharp 
variety of northern trees. Yet there are 
many different kinds and many are 
poisonous. Where a branch of the 
poisonwood has been broken, the black 
4p flows down the trunk and clots like 
blood. The red-mottled manchineel is 
poisonous, too, and the seven-year 
apple and the red-flowered Cherokee 
tan. All of them remind you, again, 
that man does not belong here. 

Dusk is a good time to be on Florida 
Ray, to see the high-piled clouds begin 
'0 glow and the white lines of birds re- 
uning to the offshore islands. It is a 
food time to be on the raised platform 

























they call the Pa-hay-okee Overlook, 
with the open ’Glades, the true grass 
water below and all around you and 
the wisps of night-chill beginning to 
rise. Dusk, though, is not a time that I 
would choose to be at Emperor Ed 
Watson’s house up the Chatham River 
on the western edge of the "Glades. 

There is no tourist service to Chat- 
ham Bend, but I have gone there in an 
outboard skiff from Everglades City. It 
was early summer and from the giant 
poinciana tree that hangs over the wa- 
ter blood-red blossoms were dropping 
down and drifting slowly seaward. We 
ate our sandwiches in its shade on the 
emperor’s dock. But even at noon it 
is a place where loneliness hangs like a 
spread of dark wings directly above 
you. It weights the air and they 
say that a woman who went to 
Chatham Bend to live after they finally 
shot Ed Watson lost her mind. The 
house is still there, weathered but solid. 
Above the rank growth on all sides its 
shingles, laid in fancy patterns, give it an 
incongruous touch of Victorian ele- 
gance. Among the weeds you can see the 
bananas, limes and guavas that Watson 
planted. Human bones have been found 
here, but it is not a good idea to go 
through the brush carelessly to look for 
them. The ground is high, an old Indian 
mound, and as we sat there I saw the 
tip of a Calusa shell-pick partly hidden 
in the grass. When I reached for it the 
man who had brought me in his boat 
stopped me. Mostly the snakes are 
pygmy rattlers, but they are deadly too. 

Of all these places, though, the strang- 
est and most beautiful is Half-Way 
Creek, winding through the red man- 
groves near Everglades City at the 
western water entrance of the park. 
Here again, and in the maze of its ap- 
proaches, the water is so shallow that 
only a special craft can navigate it. 

This is a trip for the early morning, 
while the dew still glitters on every leaf 
and spider web, the white blossoms of 
the moon flowers have not yet closed 
and the touch of the sun is still gentle. 
As you move down the shadowed 
stream the coolness of night flows past, 
fresh still with the breathing of the 
leaves. The green tunnel is filled with a 
sense of reluctant awakening, a clinging 
to sleep that is like the extension of a 
dream. The night birds, small green or 
black-crowned herons, are not yet 
asleep, no longer fully awake. Above 
the slide he has worn in the bank an 
alligator dozes in the sun. 

There is a place here where men once 
farmed but nothing is left of their work 
except a few broken cisterns and, as at 
Chatham Bend, a fruit tree or two. 
When you come to Turner River, be- 
yond the dazzle of the sun on the wa- 
ter, you can see the shapes of many In- 
dian mounds among the trees. At the 
river's mouth men are digging oysters 
in Chokoloskee Bay. At its headwaters, 
only a few miles away, the cars hurl 
themselves at seventy miles an hour 
along the Tamiami Trail. Their noise is 
quickly lost. The speed of their passing 
is no more than an angry scratch, drawn 
for a moment across the immense in- 
difference of growth. THE END 
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The added enjoyment of touring Europe 
by car can be yours when you order your 
new Hillman here for delivery overseas. 
You see more of the country, visit inter- 
esting out-of-the-way places, get to know 
the people. And you'll feel relaxed and “at 
home” behind the wheel of your Hillman, 
because it’s the only imported compact 
car with fully automatic drive. 


What’s more, the overseas price of 


your new car, plus the cost of shipping it 
home, saves you up to $300 over what 
you’d pay for it here. There are 16 models 
of Rootes-made cars to choose from: se- 
dans, station wagons, convertibles and 
sports cars. 


Contact your local Hillman dealer or 


mail the coupon for all the exciting de- 
tails — without obligation! 
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Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days : in Europe, 14 countries 
INES 855-4555 CEVUR C50 che 5:5. OO4 AURORE $1595 
Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air Passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 
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RUMANIA TODAY 


Continued from Page 73 


United States had vastly surpassed it. 
Five hundred years ago the city began 
around the inns attached to one or two 
Orthodox monasteries, and it has spread 
out very much like a travelers’ encamp- 
ment or a rich and crowded market. 
There must have been money in Bu- 
charest at one time; it must have been 
a dealers’, speculators’ city, enriched by 
feudal fortunes and finally by the wealth 
of the oil industry. It retains the air of 
a bazaar where both the rich and poor 
jostle. The steady middle-class appear- 
ance of Prague, a middle class disguised 
in proletarian clothes, is something 
clearly alien to Bucharest, and the sights 
and contrasts of the streets here are 
more interesting. 

There was a fine historical exhibition 
which gave a vivid notion of the city’s 
growth stage by stage. The photo- 
graphs and relics of the important pre- 
war rising, strikes, riots and repressions 
were admirably done. They brought 
home a fact that the tourist is likely to 
forget (as he also does in Spain), that the 
picturesque peasant life had its terrible 
side—there was a peasant rising in 
1907—and that life for the industrial 
worker, in a country that had not out- 
grown the feudal ethos, was hell. We 
have forgotten the racial persecutions 
by the Iron Guard in the 30's; the 
gradual whittling away of the freedoms 
guaranteed by the democratic consti- 
tution of 1923; the drastic right-wing 
pressure as Carol was forced into the 
Nazi bloc and ultimately had to come 
into the war on Germany’s side. 

The liveliest part of Bucharest is 
down by the market. Here the famous 
gypsy flower women sit, long rows of 
stalwarts behind their great baskets of 
flowers. They are one of the vivid 
splashes of color in the place; on the 
opposite side of the street is the con- 
fusion of the fruit and vegetable stalls. 
Thousands swarmed among them. A 
good deal of private trade survives 
here. The peasants with their high- 
crowned fleece hats, the women in their 
colored scarves, fight their way into the 
melee. 

At seven or eight in the evening the 
celebrated Lipscana Street—so called 
because it sells what are called Leipzig 
goods, mainly clothing—is so packed 
with people that you can hardly walk 
down it. All the cities of southern 
Europe have the habit of living outside 
in dense crowds. 

It was the day of St. Demetrius, an 
important day for Bucharest and the 
Orthodox Church. We climbed the long 
hill from the flower market in the Piata 
to the great ugly church where the 
Patriarch would be chanting. lozu, who 
was going to join the Party next year, 
was torn in mind by the feast. He was 
fervent for the local customs of his 
city; he boasted that the Orthodox 
Church had never been a stumbling 
block to the Party and had not become 
involved in politics as had the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Orthodox is a 
less rigid confession. Its priests marry; 
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they can be divorced. It has been simpk 
to deal with the Orthodox Church bg. 
cause it had lost most of its incom 
from its once large estates in the pr. 
war land reforms; and it was easy fo, 
Iozu to admire the Patriarch becayg 
he works with the Party. And although 
the Party, when it came to power, 
reorganized the Church, the new gy. 
ganization closely resembled the old 
The Party had recognized that Ry. 
mania’s huge peasant population js 
solidly pious and is slow to budg 
from its beliefs. 

From early morning to late at night 
an unending procession of people, 


ili to the basilica. The procession 
never stopped. Contrary to lozu’s argu. 
ment, the people looked typically mid. 
dle-class. They all carried small bottle 
in which to collect a year’s supply of 
holy water at the fountain outside the 
church, In the coming year they would 
sprinkle a drop or two upon them 
selves, on anything that involved the 
fulfilling of a wish. A drop or two ona 
sick person to make him better, ona 
wife or husband to make them d 


mainly women, filed patiently up | 





something or other, on the house to} 
make it lucky, and so on. Some were 
carrying pieces of paper with written 
requests and presented them to the 
priest. 

lozu said: “It may seem indelicate 
to you but once or twice I have peeped 
over someone’s shoulder to read what 
was written. One note said: ‘Please see 
that So-and-so is struck dead; she has 
gone off with my husband.” And quite 
a lot say ‘‘Get So-and-so out of the flat 
in such and such a street, so that I can 
have it.’”’ 

Whether he really read the notes, | 
am sure that Rumanian wishes are 
drastic. The country is the home of 
fierce legends, especially, of course, of 
the vampire, the ghost of a dead person 
who leaves the grave to suck the blooé 
of the living. There was a large vampir 
literature in the 18th Century. 





While we were talking, the superb 
voice of the Patriarch in the chami 
came out of the microphone in th 
trees outside the church—a_ voice 
powerful, disturbing, sensual and full 
Iozu said that the Patriarch was very 
popular and was known by the - 
name of “the too happy.” His earthy 
and assuring voice was followed by the 
wild, utterly Oriental tenor howl of the 
deacon. The two voices played upot 
each other and their spell was wonder 
ful. And while they chanted the mile- 
long procession crept slowly into the 
church and those who came out we 
round to kiss the walls. This is a kissing 
religion and there were walls, stones) 
fountains, innumerable pictures ol 
saints to be kissed. The lip prints at 
thick on them. 

As we drove through the city lo 
talked about his life. He was a bd 
when the war ended, the son of a fae 
tory worker. There was confusion whet 
the Rumanians changed sides and joined 
the British and the Russians. The Brit 
ish were not popular, because they ha 
bombed the oil fields and the city, an 

Continued on Page 15. 
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“Eugene 
Fader 
tells yeu 

mere”’ 


... that’s why travel experts 
here and abroad recommend 


FODOR’S 
GUIDES 


with photos, drawings, and maps 


JET AGE GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Covers 32 countries neo 
Soviet Union, 826 pages. $5.9 


THE CARIBBEAN, Bahamas en 
Bermuda. 657 pages. $5.95 


HAWAII. All the islands. Introduc- 
tion by James A. Michener. $4.25 


FODOR'S MODERN GUIDES: 
Austria ¢« Belgium & Luxembourg 
¢ Germany ¢ Greece ¢ Holland 
¢ Switzerland ¢ Yugoslavia « 
Each $4.25 ¢ Britain & Ireland « 
France « Italy « Spain & Portu- 
gal * Scandinavia * Each $4.95 


At bookstores or 
David McKay Co., Inc. 
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WHY TRAVEL ALONE? 





Now you can travel almost anywhere in the 
world with the congenial companionship of 
single men and women of your own age group 
... 21-33, 28-48, 45-65. Europe, South 
America, Mexico, Hawaii, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Puerto Rico, Nassau, California & Las Vegas, 
New York, Florida, College Tour of Europe, 
the Orient, and Around-the-World. 


See your travel agent or write Dept. HV-2 


BACHELOR 


PARTY.TOURS 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y 


* PLAZA 66-2433 





























VERY LOW RATES 

A Plan Tailor Made for you. 
Plansinclude: DOCUMENTS, INSUR- 
ANCE AND NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
1. WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 

NO purchase price to pay. 
2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 

Factory repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. 


Immediate payment in Europe upon return. 
Very low depreciation. 


3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 
European Transportation free, and take ad- 
vantage of the low European tax-free pur- 
chase price. We handle all the return details. 


4. TAKE THIRTY MONTHS TO PAY 


5. DAILY RENTAL PLAN Low rates. 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 








620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 
Special Features 
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of All 


WORLD TRAVEL TOURS 

conducted throughout outstanding leadership 

Ne hotels complete program of sight-seeing 
all expenses included many special events 


3 AROUND THE WORLD 
58-75 days from $2895 
—_: AFRICAN vib ge TOURS 
63 days Cape to Cairo $2795 
Cs AROUND THE ORIENT 
36-41 days from $1980 

as AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
35-39 days from $1685 
ee SCANDINAVIA AND FINLAND 
35 days Europe extn from $1595 
a | —s TRAILS TOURS 
19 da meals not included) $785 

om aware Around The World | Orient 
42-83 days from $1980-$3390 


Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 


Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 
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Planning Kit with mileage chart, 


Name 


r ” a Bi ABC’S OF 
EUROPEAN 
AUTO TRAVEL 


New Foreign Car Guide. Auto-Europe’s world-wide auto 
travel guidebook, 6th year—over ¥2 million used. Gives 
costs, dimensions, performance of all foreign cars; 
how to rent, lease or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 
models) in full color. Tells how to get your free Trip 
road maps, kilo- 
meters-to-miles conversion table, hotel guide, etc. 
Learn how to save enough money on a car to pay for 
your trip ... Take 30 months to pay for your car! 
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25 W. 58th STREET, NEW YORK 19, 
153 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, 
268 S. BEVERLY DR., BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 233 SANSOME STREET, S. F., CALIFORNIA * 
WHITE-HENRY-STUART BLDG., 
88 EGLINTON AVE., E., TORONTO 7 ° 


EVUROP 


+ pL 2-2424 ™ ff 
* M12-3211 
* BR 2-3149 
EX 2-7894 
+ MA 2-3456 
HU 7-0173 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 





2 AUSTRIA: BRITAIN» DENMARK +*FRANCE 


NORWAY» SPAIN * SWEDEN « SWITZERLAN 


europe 


ESCORTED TOURS 1961 
64 departures via the glamorous 
“Queens,” the luxurious “United 
States,” the popular Holland-America 
Line ships and by jet airliners. 
Hotels, sightseeing programs and service 
of the high standard that has made AAA 
Tours famous from coast to coast. 
24 to 69 days 
Seven to eleven countries from $1092. 
Free illustrated brochure: 
American Automobile Association 
International Travel Department 
Dept. H, 250 Park Ave., N. Y., N.Y. 
or any AAA Club 
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Lo}. tel eiete) SOUTH AMERICA 


NATIONAL PARKS 


FLORIDA 


MEXICO HAWAII 


CARTAN’S 


SELECT VACATIONS 

| | EVUROPE—from $615 —Many dif- 
ferent escorted vacations from 23-55 
days, from $615. Air, sea fare additional. 
Frequent depertenes. Independent travel 
arranged anytime. 
L] MOROCCO —from $871 — 17-22 
day tours or independent travel. Spain, 
Morocco, Portugal, Paris. Fine hotels, 
meals, sightsee ing, plus jet air from New 
York, from ae 


{| ] HAWAII—from $353—I eave any 
day. 8 days. Choice of 12 hotels. Leis, 
parties, sightseeing (including Pearl Har- 
bor cruise). From $353 by air from 
west coast. Also 22-23 day deluxe cruise 
tours, from $910 from west coast. 


|_|] MEXICO —from $120—Daily and 
weekly departures. 7-15 days. Popular 
or deluxe vacations. Finest hotels, Eng- 
lish-speaking guides. Choose from 4 
itineraries. From $120 plus air fare. 


CARIBBEAN —from $585 —Fea- 
tures 15 days of ‘‘island-hopping’’ by 
air—Jamaica, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. Finest hotels, meals, sightseeing. 
Winter rates from $585 from Miami. 
| | JAMAICA—from $250—6-14 days 
via air to Montego Bay, Ocho Rios, 
Kingston. Choice of fine hotels. Sight- 
seeing, meals. Winter rates from $250 
from Miami. 

Now... Cartan’s exclusive ‘Talking Travel 
| Folder'’ makes your dream vacation to 
| Europe come alive. Ask your travel agent | 
| for one or write Cartan. 


plus 100’s of other world-wide cruises and trips 


CONSULT your travel agent or [ and mail 
SINCE 1899 ad for new brochures. 


CARTAN TRAVEL 


108 N. State St., — 2 K Y 
ANdover 3-7575 ot 

377 Geary St., San Francisco 2 ¢; 
EXbrook 7-5100 
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South America. 


, 
...24 wonder-places! LS 


Enjoy both coasts by luxury liner, First Class. 
Cover the continent in 56 days. All shore trips, 
land arrangements, best hotels, guides included 
from $1895. Monthly sailings. 
Write: Mr. B. E. Hall, Four Winds Travel, 

205 Flatiron Building, New York 10, N. Y. 




















Take the guesswork out of travel and still 
have the fun of discovering new places to 
dine, stay and vacation. Duncan Hines Travel 


Books, America’s favorite travel guides for 
more than 25 years, contain just the infor- 4 
mation you need to make your trip a happy 
one. 4 


Whether you plan your stops in advance or 
simply “go as the spirit moves you,’ Duncan 
Hines books will make your every stop an ad- 


venture. Every place that is listed (at no § 
charge) has been thoroughly inspected to as- 
sure you of the best in food, lodging and re- Z 


sort facilities. The only guesswork you'll need 
to do is to decide which of the many ‘‘Recom- 
mended by Duncan Hines” places you'll visit 
and when 

ADVENTURES a _— “—- LODG- 
ING FOR A 


VACATION GUIDE pa! 40) 

ADVENTURES IN 

GOOD COOKING and | 

the ART lear Goch “Eatin. | 
H Each 

IN THE HO ac | r Eating || 
























$1.50 at bookstores, 

newsstands or use cou- 

pon below. | 
3 Dept. HO-1 . 
: DUNCAN HINES INSTITUTE : 
> 408 E. State St. : 
s Ithaca, New York : 
: Gentlemen: : y 
: Enclosed is a check for $___ . Please send the ; 
4 following Duncan Hines books at $1.50 each. H 4 
+ ___Adventures in Good Eating Lodging fora Night; 
+ _____Vacation Guide__Adventures in Good Cooking and the 
: Art of Carving in the Home 
: Name. 
: a - 
: City - Zone. _State 
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For further details and early reservations, see your travel 


AIR & MARINE TRAVEL SERVICE. 
353 West 57th Street, 

New York 19 PL 7-5900 
ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, 
26 O'Farrell Street, 

San Francisco 8 YU 2-2552 
SAFARITOURS, INC. 
7755 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 46 


Boston 


6 East Monroe Street 
Chicago 3 


Monteleone Hotel, 


HO 2-0856 New Orleans 40 


STEAMBOAT CRUISE 
WITH A LATIN FLAVOR® 3! MAGDALENA RIVER 


15 Day Conducted Air and Steamboat Cruise, 
visiting Panama and its celebrated Canal. 


Le Colambia’s Andes-encircled Medellin, 
= cosmopolitan Bogota, colonial Tunja, historic 
5 ¢ Cartagena, Barranquilla on the Caribbean Coast: 
. ; all this with 4 leisurely days $397.59 
= ‘jm. cruising the tropical Magdalena. —piys air Fare 


COLOMBIA NATIONAL TOURIST BOARD, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, PL 2-0737 
COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY, 
262 Washington Street, 


JOURNEYS INTERNATIONAL 


McDOUGALL’S TRAVEL SERVICE, 








agent or write: 


BROWNELL TOURS, 
Brownell Building, 
Birmingham 1 

UNITED TOURS, INC. 
321 S.E. Second Street, 
Miami 32 FR 7-4581 
TRAVEL PLANS TOURS LIMITED, 
88 Eglinton Ave. E, 

Toronto 12 HU 7-3641 


CA 7-3533 AL 1-6215 
Fl 6-4824 


MA 3461 








Join a selec 





You'll tour the old caravan cities of Bu- 
khara and Samarkand, the trading center 
of Tashkent, the frontier cities of Alma 
Ata and Stalinabad, Georgia’s capital, 
Tbilisi, the Black Sea resort of Sukhumi, 
Moscow, Leningrad, Warsaw, the con- 
trasting cities of East and West Berlin, 
and romantic Vienna. It’s an exciting 37 
day travel adventure from start to finish, 
and can be extended to include Irkutsk 
in Siberia. One group departs April 21, 


Travel adventurers only! 


t Maupintour group 
to visit the fabled 


Cities of Central 


i) Samarkand, ancient capital of Emperor Tamerlane. 


another June 9. $2387 from New York. 
This is just one of twenty-one unusual 
tour series all over the world included in 
Maupintour’s new 56 page Travel Guide. 
For your free copy of this book, see your 
Travel Agent today or write to Henry 
Mecaskey, Maupintour, 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Maupintour 








Doodle your tour before you get 
there. “treland for Holidays” 


booklet tells where to go, your 
travel agent tells how. Mail cou- 
$ 


pon, for free map and booklet. 
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IRISH TOURIST OFFICE © 33 East 50th Street, N. Y, 22 


Chicago 135 So. La Salle St, « Montreal 2100 Drummond St. 


a CAR is a MUST 
straw. in 





EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y, Dept. H-2 
8423 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CITROEN 
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TRAVCOA, thefore- 
ESCORTED most specialist in 
Round-the-World 
GRAND WORLD travel, offers the out- 
TOUR standing value in ES- 
65 days $2995. CORTED World 
Tours. 
RUBVARD KIPLING Enjoy deluxe hotels 
TOUR with bath and air- 
$0 days $2695. conditioning. Prices 
are all inclusive with 
sreanensaner & full entertainment 
WORLD TOUR Visit the untouc hed 
35 days $2395. civilizations of Nepal, 
Angkor Wat, Macao, 
GRAND ORIENT Ceylon, Kashmir. 
TouR Membership limited 
30 days $1895. to 23 persons. 
TRAVEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. RA 6-2650 


















CITMEME CITMCIT 


EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 


CUT TRavet service, inc. 

Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Chicago e Los Angeles « San Francisco 
CiT MC iTMCIT 
a 


o® gre a) 
FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Plan your vacation now with new 16th edition of Ford's 
Freighter Travel Guidebook. Gives complete informa- 
tion on hundreds of lower-cost trips on PASSENGER- 
CARRYING FREIGHTERS from U.S. and Canada to 
all parts of the world. New edition lists services of 124 
steamship lines to over 300 world ports, shows where they 
go, how often they sail, how long voyage takes, describes 
accommodations, shows fares, addresses of Lines, etc. 
Often saves up to half in travel costs. Used and recom- 
mended by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and world 
travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 
postpaid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. to: 


KENNETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 5 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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“ROUND-the-WORLD” 


...56 magic days— 
$1995 uP 


e See the dream spots of the world 
...Paris, Riviera, Middle East, Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Hawaii, California. 

© Go FIRST CLASS at sea and ashore 

... luxury steamships... finest hotels... all 
shore excursions included. 

@ Sail when you want to leave 

...year ‘round, weekly departures, east- 
bound from New York or westbound from 
San Francisco. 

Send today for “WORLD CRUISES,” the free 
brochure that tells you how to plan, prepare 
for, and get the most out of a trip that will 
be “the cruise of your lifetime.” Write Mr. 
B. A. Hall, Four Winds Travel, 201 Flatiron 














Building, New York 10, N. Y. 


Four Winds Travel 


WINTER SAILINGS—Feb., Mar., April! 
Limited choice space still available. 











EUROPEg¢ 


on a budget 


TOURS 
only $21.97 per day 


Including round-trip 
transatlantic transportation 
The sights and pleasures 

of Europe are yours on an 
escorted Criterion Tour for 
less than $22 per day. Sail 
on the America, the United 
States, the Hanseatic. Or fly 
by jet. You'll like life on 

the Riviera...in England 
...in 11 continental 
countries. 40 departures 
March through September. 
From $747 — 34 to 46 days. 


For illustrated folder contact 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
For the name of a travel agent in your 
locality, write to CRITERION TOURS, 
17 E. 49 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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HOW TO BUY A CAR IN EUROPE 
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I How much can | save? | 
I FREE Should | rent instead of buy? I 
I How do | ship my car home? I 
| BOOKLET How about car registration, insurance, { 
j driver's license, etc.? l fave 
| Factual and complete answers to 32 important questions | = 
i Find out how you can SAVE THE COST OF A TRIP TO EUROPE by buying a car abroad... . 4 Det 
i Also information on European delivery of PEUGEOT 403 & 404 sedans & station wagon, and i ries 
I RENAULT Dauphine 4-door sedan & Caravelle convertible. | Ps 
WRITE FOR oO. i Euro 
I pooK.er H Cars WORECAL, ioe. 425 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. + PL 1-3550 ! a 
1 The U. S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of Peugeot, inc. & Renault, inc. I other yo 
6- to 
Ts. cos casa ss sim hn i SAM i ce es Si Mien ai elS WiMn Scg Ws W in ea un  sa en mh Sits. Sen in i WL A limited ! 
America 
Going to Europe? Africa? India? Student Tours to Europe and Russia 
“LET'S KEEP THE $$ AT HOME!" 70-75 days of travel abroad in a small congenial group with Came 
a Continental Tour Leader. A truly unique itinerary an If you lik 
very exceptional features. See and experience Europe as do ¥ inter 
few Americans! Details from: Peter W. Skov’s European Bap of 
ORD BROAD Studentours, 1281 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. vacation 
Tour: 
®USA compact “FALCON” t 
ro 
@USA compact deluxe “COMET” mony, 
@ ENGLISH FORD LINE nas 
*. 
@ GERMAN FORD TAUNUS = ' 
All models delivered anyplace abroad with registration, insurance, 
etc. NO CHARGE return freight on USA cars, Tradein, rental and See E. 
leasing plans. Travel now-—-Pay Later. Send 50c for full details, Long Eu 
24 page magazine, European road maps, ete Visit ten 
Fine ste 
FORD ABROAD DIVISION mation. 
154 West 56th St. - 
New York 19, NY Thrift 
Quality t 
and Off- 
partures 
? $1097. 
e Universa 
urop The Fl 
qa Around 
universit 
OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, the only ica, Mid 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted write to 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the Prof. | 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries featuring London, Rome and So. A 
Paris. Weekly sailings April thru Septem- Visit Par 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH. Uruguay 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $2245 up. a ee 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class, only $1755 up. 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1645—$1685 ‘ 
48 to 71 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! ee 


Write today for iMustrated 
RGANIZATION booklets “"H-61 


. 1N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Zl or Your Local Travel Agent 
HOUSE BOAT 
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2 LIVE and LAZE, RELAX 
... ENJOY 6 idyllic days 


on adventurous journey thru 
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For illustrated de- 
scriptive folder on life 


ss natural, unspoiled tropical 
oor _ Lezy Fla., including air boat and 
Gane Sone swamp buggy jaunts . . . 
Cruises Inc. ONLY $125.50 covers all. 


P. O. Box 1628H, Ft. Myers, Fla. ‘Our 11th Year" 
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A Winter Vacation! 


Now is the time to plan for a winter or early 
spring vacation. 

Every month HOLIDAY Tours—Cruises— 
Travel Services advertisers offer you a wealth 
of ideas and suggestions for pleasure and busi- 
ness trips—or a combination of both. 


Write to the advertisers on these pages for in- 
formation, colorful literature and reservations. 


Do it today . . . for an exciting winter holiday .- -- 
or for advance reservations for spring an 


summer. 
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11 COUNTRIES 


VIA CUNARD’S QUEENS, BOAC JETS 


Best of Europe in '61: the only popular 
price tours with V.LP. treatment! 
Deluxe hotels, celebrated restaurants, 
entertainment. All-inclusive from $1925. 
Monthly meer eens Apr.-Sept. See your 
Travel Agen’ 

Write for Hlustrated Brochures 


Exciting, 

= hosted by 
- Europe's 
__ nobility! 





MIBERTY. LIFE BLOG, CHARLOTTE. N.C 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia. and N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don't want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box H Pasadena, California 














(harming off-the-beaten-track g¢ iil 
YOU-DRIVE TRIPS € 


through FRANCE, 
BRITISH ISLES, ALL EUROPE. 


See your travel « 


Open Road Tours 
Dept. H, 407 North 8th St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 


agent or write 














Yes... Europe Can Be Fun! 


Tired of guided tours? Bored with conventional 
sightseeing? Have a real European holiday, the 
sun-fun way. Unique new unguided tour of Europes’ 
favorite playgrounds. Beautiful beaches, glamorous 
casinos, a world of sports. 21 days of luxurious conti- 
nental vacationing. Informal, inexpensive and very “in.” 
Details available exclusively through Sunland Holidays, 
Inc., Dept. B, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 









Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 
other young adults of your age interests. Economical 
6- to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 
limited! For details write: 

Americans Abroad, Inc., 50 University Sta., Minnesota 





Camera Tours 

If you like to take pictures if you would enjoy a different 

and interesting trip to photogenic places with a congenial 

group of fellow camera fans. . . plan a ‘‘ Thru the Lens” 

vacation for 1961! Write for brochure: Thru the Lens 
Tours, Inc., P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 





Europe, Summer 1961 

Quality tours at economy prices. 46 to 61 days in Europe, 
14 to 18 countries, from $1233. Transatlantic travel by sea, 
air or combination. Sedna now for June & July depar- 
tures. For information write Prof. L. D. Knecht, Dir. 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 





See Europe—Leisurely! 

Long European vacation from $1495 complete. 58 days. 

Visit ten countries. First class hotels, all rooms with bath. 

Fine steamship accommodations. Write for Free infor- 

mation. Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 
54 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality travel at Bargain Prices. 10 Countries. The Musts 
and Off-the-Beaten-Track. ooh ge | entertainment. De- 
pier? June, July, and August. 46 to 53 Days. From 


Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


The Flying College Tours (12th Season) 
Around the world ($2150) in cooperation with foreign 
universities and governments. Also tours of South Amer- 
ica, Middle East, Europe, Africa, & U.S.S.R. For details 
write to 

Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 


So. America— Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil only $1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For Free details, write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc., ry Service, 
52 University Station, Mi Pp 


FRE EUROPE BY CAR ® 














CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 

SIMCA HILLMAN 
MERCEDES JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT MG 
VOLKSWAGEN, etc. 


EUROPE BY CAR 
One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-Cl 6-6885 
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Continued from Page 150 

Iozu said all the young boys ran wild. 
He spent a wonderful day pulling down 
polling booths, and the British made his 
parents responsible and arrested them. 

Iozu then joined the Communist 
Pioneers and quickly got a good educa- 
tion. He speaks English, French, Ger- 
man and Russian and has been sent as 
an interpreter to Scandinavia, Russia 
and Italy. He was passionately keen on 
joining the Party and when I carelessly 
said: “It would be to your advantage,” 
he was indignant. You got no ad- 
vantages from the Party. You were 
generally worse paid than anyone else. 
But you learned to be a leader who 
could guide people out of the morass of 
backwardness and superstition. He had 
a clear idea of the distinction between 
real leaders and the exhibitionists and 
go-getters. He said all Rumanians, like 
himself, were utterly out of sympathy 
with the Hungarian rising, chiefly, he 
admitted, for historical reasons. Once 
again, the strongest feeling in all the 
satellites, except Czechoslovakia, is 
national. I never saw lozu smile. He 
was a real Slav, fair, blue-eyed, crop- 
headed and severe. He tried hard to do 
his duty and find out everything I did 
in Bucharest. He nearly went mad when 
he lost me in the food exhibition. 

There was nothing of the incipient 
Party member about Adonis, who suc- 
ceeded him. He was dark, handsome in 
the Italian style, and liked to hang 
about the girls in the hotel. He knew 
everybody and was always late. He was 
the only son of a retired doctor whose 
wife added to their small pension by 
teaching history in a secondary school. 
They sent him money. 

In the meantime Adonis was thinking 
of getting married to a girl in Bucha- 
rest. Their official jobs had given them 
both pull; and each was lucky to have a 
two-room flat. “That is what is holding 
up our marriage,” he said. “She won’t 
give up her flat and I don’t want to give 
up mine. And then I’m so busy with 
foreign visitors all summer and autumn 
that I don’t get time to see much of her 
till the winter. That is the time for 
love—the winter, when things are quiet 
and you can stay inside. It’s too cold to 
go out, anyway. And then, of course, I 
may get a job in foreign trade. I want 
to go on trade delegations to the West. 
What do you think of that blonde? 
She’s in the air-line office.” 

““She’s very pretty,” I said. 

“Hi, sweet,” called Adonis. 
gentleman says he adores you.” 

The girl shrugged and went off. 

“I know so many,” Adonis said. 

Adonis spoke no English. His French 
was excellent. He had never, of course, 
been to France. 

He got bored taking foreigners round 
the Pioneer school, the Print Works, 
the clothing factory. Foreigners, he 
said, were funny. The British didn’t 
want to see much but wanted to go into 
one or two things deeply. They were 
dull. The Americans wanted to go 
everywhere, talked only of dollars and 
the women drank whisky. The Germans 
were rude. The worst were the French. 
They were fantastically mean. They 
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astonished waiters by asking them to 
save their napkins for the next meal, 
and to keep the unfinished bottles of 
wine for them. The waiters rushed to 
the kitchens and shouted with laughter. 
*‘No one drinks less than a bottle of 
wine in Rumania,” he said. 

Adonis lectured me on the excellence 
of everything in Communist Rumania; 
he was wonderfully conceited, efficient 
and incapable of discussion. One day I 
asked what would happen if he over- 
drew his account at the bank. He had 
never heard of check books. He said 
that all savings had been confiscated 
when the Communists took over. He 
said he was paid in cash and kept his 
money in a drawer at home. “Aren’t 
you afraid it might be stolen?” 

‘*There are no thieves in Rumania,” 
he said. “Under Communism there is 
no stealing, no burglary, no gangster 
life, as there is in the West. There would 
be no point in it. Look,” he said, pick- 
ing up a newspaper, “there are no 
reports of crime.” 

“Perhaps they are suppressed for 
political reasons.” 

‘There is no crime,” he said, “but if 
there were, to publish reports would 
only encourage the criminals and make 
the public morbid.” 

Adonis was superficially well edu- 
cated. He was intelligent about the 
superb Grecos in the Royal Palace, 
now the national gallery. We discussed 
books and he was good on modern 
literature, and proud of the tradition 
of Rumanian folk tales. He knew his 
country and did his job well. We went 
one night to hear Don Pasquale—to 
our disapppointment we could not get 
a seat at the Grand Opera—and he was 
displeased because he had shown me a 
poor performance. In music Bucharest 
has high standards. 

Bucharest has a peculiar distinction 
among the world’s capitals. The Ru- 
manians desire to live forever. They 
loathe old age. For fifty years they have 
had the handsomely endowed Parhon 
Institute for Geriatrics. At present it is 
run by a remarkable woman doctor, 
Dr. Anna Aslan. She is a woman 
with chestnut hair who looks a young 
forty—but who proudly says she is 
much older. She works sixteen hours a 
day, loves conversation and showing 
off her extraordinary troupe of old 
men and women whose infirmities she 
claims she has cured and who enjoy 
a surprising rejuvenation. They march 
into her office headed by the celebrated 
Parseh Margosian, aged 112, a man 
with a handgrip of iron, a commanding 
eye, a neck as smooth as a baby’s, new- 
grown hair on his rugged head. He was 
once in a state of physical and mental 
decay, now he chatters in seven Eastern 
languages he has remembered again, 
and strides about manfully. 

There is a lively tailor who has re- 
turned to his trade at seventy-six, 
after paralysis; he is now growing 
black hair. One fellow of eighty, a one- 
time gymnasium instructor, did a hand- 
stand on the table beside me. Another 
ancient has recently married a young 
thing in her sixties and reproaches her 
only for having passed the age of 
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Miss Hospitality 
1504 State Office Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Send colorful folder and complete infor- 


mation on all Pilgrimage events. 
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SEE THESE EXCITING 
CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL PAGEANTS 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


VICKSBURG “Gunboats'Round the Bend” 
Every Friday, 
March 31—June 30, 1961 
JACKSON “Heritage of Valor” 
Summer 1961 


NATCHEZ “The Life of Jefferson Davis” 
April 27, May 4, 11,18, 25, 1961 
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memory if I were to have the procaine 
treatment. I felt younger after listening to 
Doctor Aslan. Perhaps she is a splendid 
Rumanian sorceress, reborn in science. 
(She has had hostile receptions in London 
and the United States.) 

Americans have been trying to buy her 
patents—she was very funny about one 
who arrived with cases of champagne— 
but these patents, I suppose, would be 
the property of the State. Adonis told 


‘iidbearing. An opera singer in her sev- 
enties, who had lost her voice and become 
a physical wreck, sang an aria at the top 
of her voice. 

I came away with a mangled hand—the 
handgrip is their vanity. Adonis was with 
me. Doctor Aslan told him old age begins 
when you are born and that injections of 
procaine would do him good. Giving me a 
sharp look she said I would recover an op- 
timistic outlook on life and improve my 
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me he had ampoules of the stuff in 
his flat, waiting for the first signs of 
failing powers. Perhaps next year... . 
Perhaps before the next trip to Rus- 
sia. . . . He will be twenty-six, a 
critical age. The clinic is a mixture of 
laboratory, hospital and old-folks’ 
home. The old people have charming 
rooms and sit about reading to each 
other or listening to the radio. I can 
offer no opinion beyond saying that 
British and American medicine has 
been acquainted with procaine for thirty 
years. Perhaps Doctor Aslan’s patients 
owe a lot to her as a person. We all 
thrive when we are not neglected. 

The Carpati organization—the State 
Tourist agency—which is anxious to 
get people from the West to visit Ru- 
mania—told Adonis to take me to 
Orasul Stalin (late Brasov) up in the 
southern Carpathians, here called the 
Transylvanian Alps. If | had had time 
I would have gone further north to the 
Lacul Rosu, with its strange lake on 
which you sail over the tree tops of a 
petrified forest; then westward to towns 
like Cluj and Oradea. As it was, the 
mountain-and-forest scenery was rich. 

Hour after hour we drove northward 
across the flat Rumanian plain. For 
miles the road was lined by white- 
washed wooden fences and behind them 
were occasional settlements of wooden 
cabins. It was peasant country. Scores 
of little carts, loaded with wood, bricks, 
rushes or sacks of potatoes, were being 
drawn by ponies. The peasant families 
sat on top of the loads, the men in their 
fezlike hats of brown sheepskin, the 
women in their head scarves. 

Industrial workers around Ploesti 
have given up the sheepskin hat and are 
taking to cloth caps and berets. Adonis 
pointed out the modern derricks that 
had replaced the old ones in the oil 
fields. 

Now the road began to rise into the 
mountains and we drove above the 
pretty Prahova River. Little towns of 
holiday villas appeared and higher up 
were brilliant patches of Alpine pas- 
ture. The almost mosquelike villas con- 
tinually caught my eye. I was in the 
heart of Ruritania. Up here was the 
fantastic Hohenzollern castle, an ap- 
palling pile of 19th Century rococo in 
the worst German taste. It tells you 
everything about Germanic royalty in 
the 19th Century—its arrogance, its 
comic medievalism, its ludicrous pomp, 
half martial, sickly fanciful and child- 
ish. You are shown the little desk at 
which the prime minister had to stand 
like an office boy as he waited for the 
seated king to sign documents. How 
anyone was able to stand is a wonder 
for the floors of the palace are like glass. 

Orasul Stalin is made of an old medi- 
eval town and a modern industrial one 
in the tractor-and-lorry-building trade. 
The industry was set up by the Ger- 
mans during the war; since then the 
Rumanians have built a fine workers’ 
housing estate near it. The whole 
mountain region is a place of hotels and 
Orasul Stalin has the parklike attrac- 
tion of a 19th Century spa. Here the 
Carpathians are tamed; the hunting 
grounds where, if you are lucky, you see 
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bear, roebuck and wolves are farther 
north where you approach the Ukraine, 

There is a luxury hotel at Orasuy| 
Stalin, where you dine well to the noise 
of a jazz band, and people dance, but it 
was almost empty when we were there, 
We had more amusement around the 
corner in a crowded cafeteria. Even 
better was one of those cellar cafés that 
are common in the region. For nearly 
half the year fierce northeast winds 
come down from Russia, and people 
dive underground into these clean, 
light places, which are warmed by 
lovely tiled stoves. 

In the smart places or in the popu- 
lar ones, like these cellar cafés, service 
is quick and cheerful. Tips were always 
refused. Conversation roared. Adonis 
amused himself by picking out the 
Hungarians, who are common in this 
region; we talked about mural paint- 
ings in the village churches, about the 
prosperity of Rumania. “Your country 
is well-off,” 1 said. “‘No, it’s poor,” he 
said, “but it is getting richer.” 


Rumania has more than seventeen 
million people. It is hard to know what 
progress they are making. They had a 
period of great prosperity between the 
wars that put them on their feet. Have 
they improved or gone back? There is 
little in the way of reliable statistics to 
guide us. The diplomatic gossip is that 
the regime is “losing its grip’’—what- 
ever that may mean. Western diplo- 
mats are so badly treated that they are 
subject to wishful dreams. At any rate, 
the Rumanians were building fast; I 
saw no signs of shortages in basic 
things—the sort of food shortage you 
get in Poland. The head of the cultural 
organization was bland. “We always 
producean enormous number of poets,” 
he said, “‘but not exceptionally good 
ones.” They have one or two good 
novelists and here—this is exceptional 
in Eastern Europe—one or two of the 
best ones firmly support the Party with- 
out arriére pensée. 

A quick, sedate, acquisitive, rather 
pompous intelligence is noticeable ev- 
erywhere, an open mistrust of Western 
foreigners too. | heard an American 
woman explaining her alimony to a 
young Rumanian interpreter, a pleasant 
girl who might have come out of Rad- 
cliffe. “We do not allow alimony here,” 
the girl said sternly. “Only an allowance 
for children. Women here prefer to 
work. There are no idle divorcées.” 

The women are very conscious of 
being better to look at and better 
dressed than their Russian visitors. 
Adonis, continually popping off to 
check up on something—perhaps re- 
port on me, more probably to see what 
new girls had turned up—with his eye 
on the future, his hopeful contacts, the 
city flat he had got from a friend, clearly 
kept in with the good things of life. 

*“Now,” he said in a sarcastic voice 
as I got on the plane, “you will be able 
to read your Western papers.” 

One more boring Western visitor was 
going. Dutiful to the end, he stayed and 
waved and waved. He even smiled. He 
had a blonde with him, a real beauty. 

‘THE END 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB now offers new members a choice of 


GREATEST HIT ALBUM 


by America’s Favorite Stars—from Columbia and many other great labels! 


JOHNNY MATHIS 





1. JOHNNY'S GREATEST HITS. be inimitable Mathis 


sings Chances Are, Twelfth of N 
You, Come To Me, Wild is the 


When | Am With 


lever, All the Time, 


Wind, Warm and Tender, | Look at You, plus 4 more 


2. MORE JOHNNY'S GREATEST HITS. Twelve more 
favorites including Small World; A Certain Smile; 
Someone Call Me; Very Much in Love; Let it Rain; 
Teacher, Teacher; You Are Beautiful; etc. 








11. INSIDE SHELLEY BER- 
MAN. ‘‘Truly priceless 
comedy’’—L.A, Examiner 
12. OUTSIDE SHELLEY 
BERMAN. ‘‘As poignant 
as is funny’’—Newsweek 


9. PERCY FAITH’S GREAT- 
EST HITS. Theme from 
“A Summer Place’’, Till, 
All My Love, Rain in 
Spain, Swedish Rhapsody, 
plus 7 more 


10. PERCY FAITH — BOU- 
QUET. Tenderly, pons 
from Moulin Rouge, Spea 
Low, Autumn Leaves, Ebb 
Tide, plus 7 more 


¢ 


13. MARTY ROBBINS’ 
GREATEST HITS. Hanging 
Tree, 11 more 

14. GUNFIGHTER BAL- 
LADS. Running Gun, Cool 
Water, El Paso, etc. 





15. THE PLATTERS — ENCORE OF GOLDEN HITS. 
Winners of more gold records than any other vocal 
group in history. Only You, Twilight Time, My 
Prayer, The Great Pretender, 12 hits in all 





17. PATTI PAGE’S GOLD- 
EN HITS. Tennessee 
Waltz, Detour, Doggie in 
the Window, 12 hits in all 


16. FRANKIE LAINE’S 
GREATEST HITS. Jezebel, 
Lucky Old Sun, Jealousy, 
That’s My Desire, 8 more 





33. ROGER WILLIAMS — 
TILL. Arrivederci, Roma; 
Que Sera, Sera; 10 more 


18. FABULOUS JOHNNY 
CASH. Don’t Take Your 
Guns to Town, 11 more 





3. DORIS DAY'S GREATEST HITS. Twelve terrific numbers — 
every one a Leong hit! You'll hear Everybody Loves a Lover; 
A Guy Is A Guy; It’s Magic; Secret Love; Teacher's Pet; Love 
Me Or Leave Me; Bewitched; Whatever Will Be, Will Be; etc. 


4. THE PAJAMA GAME. Doris Day sings with John Raitt on this 
Original Soundtrack recording. Hey There, Hernando’s Hide- 
away, Small Talk, Steam Heat, 9 more lilting tunes. ‘‘For 
sheer fun, this one is a knockout!’ — Motion Picture 


ELLA FITZGERALD 





5. ELLA FITZGERALD SINGS GERSHWIN (VOL. 1) Twelve warm 
and wonderful Gershwin classics sung by the one and only 
Ella. Our Love is Here to Stay, But rT For = Clap Yo’ 
Hands, Fascinatin’ Rhythm, The Man | Love, etc. 


6. ELLA + b nd RODGERS AND HART (VOL. 1) 

lovely chantingly sung. The Lady is a 
Tramp, With a Song in My ‘Heart, etc. ‘Whatever it is Ella 
does to my songs they sound better” — Richard Rodgers 
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of these $3.98, $4.98 and $5.98 long-playing 12’ high-fidelity records 


for 
only 


Now, the Columbia Record Club offers you your choice 
of the best-selling albums by America’s favorite record- 
ing stars — from Columbia AND many other great labels! 
Pictured here are just a few of the great artists whose 
records are made available to members each and every 
month ... popular vocalists, dance bands, jazz combos, 
folk-singers — plus Original Cast recordings of Broad- 
way’s biggest hit shows! As a new member of the 
Club, you may select ANY 5 of the best-selling albums 
described here — ALL 5 for only $1.97. 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.97 — mail 
the coupon now. Be sure to indicate which one of the 
Club’s three musical Divisions you wish to join: Listen- 
ing and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies; Jazz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's staff 
of music experts selects outstanding recordings from 
every field of music. These selections are fully de- 
scribed in the Club’s entertaining music Magazine, 


$497 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections 
from the more than 200 to be offered during the coming 12 months 


RETAIL VALUE 
UP TO $25.90 





You may accept the monthly selection for your Divi- 
sion... or take any of the other records offered in the 
Magazine, from all Divisions . . . or take NO record in 
any particular month. Your only membership obligation 
is to purchase five records from the more than 200 to 
be offered in the coming 12 months. Thereafter, you 
have no further obligation to buy any additional records 

. and you may discontinue membership at any time. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you wish 
to continue as a member after purchasing five records, 
you will receive —FREE—a Bonus record of your 
choice for every two additional selections you buy. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to you 
at the regular list price of $3.98 (occasional Original 
Cast recordings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. 

SEND NO MONEY. Mail the coupon today to receive your 
5 records — up to a $25.90 retail value — for $1.97. 
More than 1,250,000 families now enjoy 
the music program of 





7. FOLK SONGS — SING ALONG WITH MITCH. 15 all- 
time favorites with Mitch and the Sone. My Darling 
Clementine, Goodnight Irene, Red River Valley, 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home, etc. 


8. MITCH MILLER’S GREATEST — Another lively 
collection of ——- you won't be able to resist. 
Do-Re-Mi, The Yellow Rose of Texas, March from 
the River Kwai, Children’s Marching Song, 8 more 





20. THE BROTHERS FOUR. Here's America’s newest 
folk singing group. Greenfields, Eddystone Light, 
Yellow Bird, The Zulu Warrior, Sama Kama Wacky 
Brown, The Damsel’s Lament, Hard Travelin’, 5 more 





21. FOUR LADS’ GREATEST HITS. Best-selling ver- 
sions of Standing On The Corner; Down By The 
Riverside; Bus Stop Song; Istanbul; There’s Only 
One Of You; No, Not Much!; 6 more 





JO STAFFORD’S 


22. ROY HAMILTON — 23. 


YOU'LL NEVER WALK 
ALONE. Ebb Tide, Un- 
chained Melody, Beware, 








which you receive free each month. 





19. TONY BENNETT'S 
GREATEST HITS: Ra J 4 
Riches; Cold, Cold 

Just in ‘Time; 9 re 


25 GUY MITCHELL’S 

EATEST HITS. Singing 
the Blues, The Roving 
Kind, plus 10 more hits 


25. SOUTH PACIFIC. Mary 
Martin and the Original 
Broadway Cast perform 
the complete score 


26. ROSEMARY CLOON- 
EY’S GREATEST HITS. 
Half As Much, Botch-A- 
Me, Tenderly, Hey There, 
8 more great hits 


27. HITS FROM THE 
hain Gk 

ppy Anniversary, , 
Smile, Pillow Talk, 8 
the Beach, plus 6 more 
28. AHMAD JAMAL TRIO. 
Ten great jazz hits: Rica 
Pulpa, Love for Sale, 
Pe idia, etc, 


29. MY FAIR LADY. eer 
Harrison and the Ori 
Broadway Cast per 4 
the pee ete score 


30. LIONEL HAMPTON — 
BOLDEN VIBES. 12 solos: 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, 
My Funny Valentine, etc. 
31, ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
—STRAUSS WALTZES. Ten 
lilting waltzes: Tales 
from the Vienna Woods, 
The Emperor Waltz, etc. 


32. ERROLL GARNER 
GEMS, The Way You Loo! 
Tonight, Penthouse Ser- 
enade, Laura, 6 more 
34. EDDY DUCHIN — 
DREAM ALONG. Our Love, 
The Way You Look To- 
night, Somebody Loves 
Me, 12 more 

35. THE BUTTONDOWN 
MIND OF BOB NEWHART. 
“Best new comedian of 

the decade” — Playboy 


HOLIDAY 


COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB - Terre Haute, Ind. 


17 MORE ALBUMS TO CHOOSE FROM 


36. ELLINGTON INDIGOS. 
Duke Ellington and his 
Orchestra play Where or 
When Dane fn ind ‘wig 
Dark, Soli tude, 


37. SARAH VAUGHAN — 
AFTER 


Cried for You, My Rev- 
erie, 12 hits in all 


38. SOUND OF MUSIC. 
Complete score of Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein's 
pe hit with Mary Mar. 
tin and the wisi Cast 


39. BROOK BENTON—IT’S 
just A MATTER OF TIME. 
When | Fall in Love, But 
Beautiful, Love Me or 
pry Me, plus 9 more 


DINAH WASHINGTON 
= bag T A DIFF’RENCE A 
DAY MAKES. Cry Me a 
River, I'm Through With 
Love, it’s Magic, 9 more 
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Forgive This Fool, 8 more 


GREATEST HITS. Shrimp 
Boats, Teach Me Tonight, 
Tennessee Waltz, Jam 
balaya, plus 8 more 





-—— SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 5 records 


for $1.97 i--7 





COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 247-1 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


I nove’ your special offer and have circled at the right the num- 
bers of the five records I wish to receive for $1.97, plus small mail- 
Ee ena handling charge. Enroll me in the following Division of the 


{now coe box only) 


0 List 


0 Broadway, Movies, Television and seston , oe 


I understand that I may select records from any Division. I agree 
to purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be offered 
during the coming 12 months, at regular list price plus small mail- 
ing and handling charge. Thereafter, if I decide to continue my 
membership, I am to receive a 12” Bonus record of my choice FREE 
for every two additional selections I accept. 





OeRUERESEOEIOOOOOOSOOO OSE POE Pee eeeeeeeeereeeseseeeeeee® 


Name 
(Please Print) 


AdErOSS. oc ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccoecs ececccccvevece PPTTTTTiTir 


GPs cccccccccccccccccvcccccccessoccescoecesosesens ZONE... .State.....++++ 


APO, FPO addressees: write for special o offer 
CANADA: prices slightly higher; address 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ont. 
If you wish to have this ar eared credited to an established Columbia 
or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: 


Dealer's Mame. .....ccccccccccccccscccssccccsescesssseesesessssesesesseess 
Dealer's Address 





CIRCLE 5 NUMBERS: 
1 #15 28 | 
2 6 2 | 
3 17 30 | 
awa | 
s 19 32 | 
6 2 33 ! 
721 s | 
s 22 as ! 
9 23 36 ; 
10 24 37 | 
1125 3B Oy 
12 26 39 4 
13 27 40 | 
14 \ 

Sone § 
 oeadiliannaliitinn tiinaedliiatiteenl a | 





— ae ss ee ee ee —_ -~ 
®*‘Columbia,"’ @, “*Epic,’’ @ Marcas Reg. © Columbia Record Club, Inc., 1961 
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N THE OCEA 


Uaillep 
o ” 
VIA BROAD CAUSEWAY FROM 
FLORIDA’S FRIENDLY RESORT 
CITY ON THE EXCLUSIVE 


NORTH END OF MIAMI BEACH 


po es ce ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 4 
| TOWN MANAGER, Dept. H | 
| SURFSIDE 54, FLORIDA | 

Please send me my FREE copy of the colorful ] 
| Surfside Brochure. | 
| WOMB icdecscccescose COCEBSOSCCROOOO SoC ceeEes | 

| int 

NE ete lat hsinadideasiciecsiecss | 
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FREE GOLF 
at our own Country Club 






Cabana Club, 2 swimming pools, 
putting green, driving range, 
tennis courts. Health Spa, Solaria, 
Children’s playground. Yacht basin. 
La Ronde Supper Club, 
radio and T'V in every room. 
Parking on premises. 










Ask for special 
“Honeymoon in Paradise”’ folder 






FOR BROCHURE & RATES 
WRITE DIRECT or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Duke Stewart 
Manager 










Ben Novack 
President 






§ 1,000 FEET OF OCEAN BEACH 
F MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 





“~ 


Some oe 


Oceanfront... ..—7 3; 





Sea/Shore Resort 


Relax on our broad expanse of private ocean 
beach under a soothing sub-tropical sun. Swim 
in the azure-blue Atlantic or in our olympic- 
size pool. Dine in the Fabulous glass bubble 
of the Tapis Rouge. 

All this at the Sea Shore Resort — and 
more! Full hotel facilities, balconied rooms 
overlooking the ocean, pitch and putt golf, 
shuffleboard, free TV, Petite Cafe for informal 
breakfasts, lunches and snacks. At the Sea 
Shore you’ll enjoy days and nights of endless 
enchantment in a complete resort world. 


The Sea Shore Resort 
Box 8609-A,1901 N. Atlantic Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


SALE ANAL AIRE AC EEE: 
Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor H. Carr, Box 6218-H, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 


OCEAN 
SPRAY 
Onde 
P.T.A. 


West Palm Beach is happiness, sunshine, 








frivolity and relaxation. And it’s home— 
the year-’round kind—for growing children 
and growing industry. M West Palm Beach 
belongs in your vacation plans...and your 
future plans, too. It has everything for 
pleasure—the passing-through kind or the 
stay-put kind. Either way, you'll love it! 


WEST 
PALM 


For the best 


of Florida i 
Write to Chamber of 
- «Work, Play, BEAC Commerce, Dept. H34, 
Belong in for full information 
. 





Yours for a Perfect Vacation 
in FLORIDA 





On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings. 196 
rooms with tiled bath and cross 
ventilation, most with ocean views. 
Ample free parking. Swimming pool, 
cabanas and block-long beach. Ten- 
nis courts, putting green, entertainment 
program. For folder write: 

C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 
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Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched 
surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling 
pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 
soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 
little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... 
food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality ...and the 
company of other happy people. Accommodations 
and service... superb, with “special” luxurious 
touches. Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! 






Write Dept. H-4 for free color folder! 


olonnadesser: 


PALM BEACH SHORES 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach VI 4-5221 


Soren 


ST. PETERSBURG 


Ny ~ 
Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
cious facilities—traditionally fine food—complete social 
program—atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
formation and reservations write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 


Clearwater Beach Hotel 

A charming, peaceful spot on Florida’s West Coast. Am. 
Plan. Same Chef 21 yrs. Located on 300 ft. private beach. 
Shuftleboard, Golf, Swimming, Fishing, Boating, Putting 
Green, Movies. Moderate rates. Send for brochure. 


C. Edward Meginley, Mgr. Clearwater Beach 1, Florida 


yours To ENuoy 7 AT 


HOLLYwoop 


By-the-Sea, FLORIDA 
South Florida’s A 
Only 6-mile beach for enjoyment ee 
of all 











Only Oceanside broadwalk 
Only %-hole champion. ; 


ship golf course 


\ 









In the very heart of the 
Gold Coast vacationland... 
every pleasure for a perfect 
holiday! New, fabulous 
hotels and motels... 
apartments to suit every- 
one... Smart dining 
places... thrilling night 
life... horse and dog 
racing... Jai Alai... 
deep sea and 

waterway fishing. 
Come, discover why 
vacationwise fun- 
lovers choose Hollywood! 


9200 a and 
apts. for your ; 
selection. € 
FLORIDA'S «= 
GOLFINGEST CITY 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-6 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 

Send FREE ‘‘Suitcase Full of Fun’’ with 
information and rates on: 

Apts. 0 Hotels 0 Motels 0 

In Town) On BeachO Permanent Home) 
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FEBRUARY 
WEATHER 








As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates February’s average 
high and low temperatures and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world. 
Foreign figures are long-term averages; 
United States figures are last year’s. 


Amsterdam 
Berlin 

Bombay 

Boston 

Bucharest 
Buenos Aires 
Cairo 

Chicago 
Copenhagen 
Daytona Beach 
Denver 

Detroit 

Dublin 
Edmonton, Canada 
El Paso 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Hong Kong 
Honolulu 
Jackson, Miss. 
Juneau 

London 

Los Angeles 
Madrid 

Mexico City 
Miami Beach 
Moscow 

Nassau, Bahamas 
New Orleans 
New York 

Paris 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 

Portland, Oreg. 
Richmond 

Rome 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Juan, P.R. 
Savannah 
Spokane 
Teheran 
Tokyo 
Tucson 
Victoria, Canada 
Washington, D.C. 
Wellington, N.Z. 


High 
42 
38 
83 
42 
41 
84 
70 
32 
35 
68 
35 
33 
47 
22 
59 
72 
37 
33 
52 
63 
76 
54 
39 

45 
65 
52 
70 
75 
19 
oF 
60 
42 
46 
45 
63 
50 
49 
55 
69 
65 
60 
83 
61 
42 
50 
47 
61 
45 
46 
69 


Low 
31 
28 
69 
28 
25 
62 
47 
24 
29 
50 
17 
ne 
34 
1 
34 
53 
28 
15 
33 
55 
67 
33 
28 
35 
49 
35 
44 
62 
8 
67 
45 
29 
33 
31 
40 
39 
29 
40 
54 
49 
49 
72 
38 
26 
24 
31 
34 
36 
31 
56 


Humidity 
87 
77 
71 
66 
79 
74 
75 
78 
83 
76 
60 
72 
83 
78 
38 
72 
70 
63 
62 
70 
57 
Pg: 
86 
82 
66 
79 
48 

74 
84 
71 
76 
59 
80 

64 

46 

74 

61 

76 

73 

65 

80 

62 

73 

74 

36 

54 

45 

84 
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Arizona 





Tpegonws. FAMOUS 
se Rane 


Wild Arizona's most popular Ranch-Resort 


Opens 21st season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 
best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 








You're only hours away from sunshine and a 
warm dry climate. Holiday haven this 20,000 acre 
luxury ranch resort; swimming, riding, 
skeet range, golf, tennis. Wonderful 
wintertime change for the en- 
tire family! See your travel 

agent . . write orcall 







lias Gant 
Rancho de de los easeeree 
Wickenburg, Ariz 














the ranch inn 


desert ranch. Golf, swimming Rt. 6, Box 250H 


Resort hotel luxury with the 
friendly informality of a 


riding, tennis. Delicious food 


Write for brochure and rates. TUCSON, ARIZONA 








PLANNED 


Entertainment 


at FAMOUS 






18 MILES FROM COLORADO SPRINGS 


@ Magnificent new lodge and 
Olympic size pool 

@ Royal accommodations 

@ Meals to please a gourmet 


e A horse for every guest 


@ Rodeos, pack trips, chuck 
wagon dinners, stagecoach 
rides, swimming, friendly 
western fun. 

AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


PARADISE RANCH 


WOODLAND PARK, 4, COLORADO 















Yycgow ARIZONA 
Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6015-E, Pueblo, Pn Ariz, 


Saddle and Surrey Ranch 

Kenowned for the finest in Arizona guest ranch life, superb 
riding in the unique beauty of desert and mountain coun- 
try, excellent food, beautiful pool, handsome ranch. Those 
who know—keep coming back. Rec. by Duncan Hines and 
AAA. Write The Jacksons, Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucson, Arizona. 


; ° 
White Stallion Ranch 

Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 
ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 
for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 
activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write: 

Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 


The =7 Folks bring to the Valley of Sun the colorful at- 











mosphere of their famed Colo-Wyo cattle spread. Real 
ranch ridin’ on fine saddle horses, heated pool, golf nearby. 
Spacious rooms, private baths, tasty homespun meals; 


write, Two Bars Seven Ranch, Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Best Winter tonic ever, a vacation in the sun-blessed, 
bracing air of this beautiful ranch-resort, 2200 ft. altitude, 
overlooking desert & mts. Riding, heated pool, all ranch 
activities, delicious food. Open to May Ist. Write: 

The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


. ? wr 

Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 
Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 35th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 
Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


° 

Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 

Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 

plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 

dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 

Robert Foehl, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 


Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fish- 
ing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated Swim- 
ming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American Plan from $87.50 
weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips available. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May to Oct. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 
HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 























GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 


Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Sun & Fun, 7 days, ¢ 
. 
in Cool Colorado 
Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do... or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 


Rates include all. Color folder free. 
BEAVER'’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9F, Colorado. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARKS 











GRAND TETON an 


ISH CREEK R NC! 


a 
JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY, 









Season 
June 1- Oct. 1 A Dude Ranch of Distinction 
CATTLE OPERATION - SWIMMING - FISHING - RIDING - PICNICS 
PACK TRIPS - BOAT TRIPS ON JACKSON LAKE AND SNAKE RIVER 
Ranch airstrip catering to private flyers 
Write: Fish Creek Ranch, Wilson, Wyoming - Box 50 





° 
Lazy Hills Guest Ranch, Texas 
Year round ranch living in colorful array of Texas hills. 
Attractive fire-place rooms, excellent food. Riding over 
scenic trails and all ranch activities. American plan. Family 
rates. Cottages with connecting rooms. Private baths. 


R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Texas 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Dude Ranch Resort on beautiful Flathead Lake, 35 miles 
Glacier Nationé al Park. Modern Lodge rooms and family 
cottages. Offering horse ‘back riding, heated swimming pool, 
w aterskiing, hunting trips, dining, sailboating, fishing, 
canoeing. For reservations write— Les V. Averill—owner 











there is only one! 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
@ Society's Favorite Rendezvous 
@ 11 Sparkling Acres of Sunshine 


@ Music by Meyer Davis 





Palm Beach 
TEmple 3-5761 


NEW YORK 
LExington 2-8514 





MIAMI BEACH 


HOTEL AND CABANA CLUB 
Stone OCEAN IN EXCLUSIVE BAL HARBOUR 
There are but few moments that 
linger pleasantly forever. 
We want yours at the Shamrock Isle 
to be among them. 
Refined... The very finest in 
resort facilities... 
fully air-conditioned and heated. 
Early reservations suggested. : 
For reservations or colorful brochure — ¥ 
consult your Travel Agent, or write: + 


MANAGER 
ABANA CLUB 
REET 


NG, GENERA 








Lauderdale Ruttger 

European plan rooms & efficiencies. Private beach. Pool 
Side Snack Bar, putting green, dining room, lounge, enter- 
tainment. AAA & Duncan Hines. Friendly hospitality by 
owner. All year. Informal fun in luxurious surroundings. 


Don & Buzz Rutger, P.O. 8697, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 





o= 

is Directly on ocean. Dress 
for beach in your room. 

European plan. Breakfast, lunch. 

Studio efficiencies, hotel rooms, 

suites. Write FRED WYNN, MGR 


















OF FLORIDA’S 
WEST COAST 


Treasure Island, 
on the white 
sand shores of 
the Gulf 
of Mexico, 
offers the 
enjoyment 
of water 
and land sports, 
beautiful accommodations, 
smart restaurants, 
interesting shops, and 

a variety of entertainment 
to suit every taste. 

Enjoy the fun of Florida— 
Discover Treasure Island! 
Yleart of St Petersburg Holiday leles" 


Treasure 
Island 


SS Se. Sam eae * See’ 


H. F. Hampton 
Treasure Island Chamber of Commerce, Treasure Island, Fla, f 





Fa Please send me colorful booklet and complete information. 
Name 
Address 

q City Zone State 











Date of Arrival 





| No. in Party 
Length of Stay 
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EVERYONE LOVES GATLINBURG 


L@) 


° THE GATEWAY TO THE GREAT SMOKIES 


Address: 


BLACK BEARS « SWIMMING ¢ BOATING ¢ FISHING * 18 HOLE GOLF 


THINGS TO DO AND SEE 


COURSE * WATER FALLS * HORSEBACK RIDING * HUNTING * SUMMER 


THEATRE * GUIDED HIKING TRIPS * CHILDREN’S ATTRACTIONS ¢ MOUNTAIN 
MUSIC * SQUARE DANCING « SELF GUIDING NATURE TRAILS * OBSERVATION TOWER 


GATLINB a 


HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 


GATLINBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Please Send Free Color Folder And Facilities Directory To: 


157 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Virgin isiands 





NEW BEACH 
CLUB DINING NEW POOL 


NEW BAR 


os 





eeeeeeeseeeveeeee eevee e eee ee 
IN ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 
U.S.A. 


MIRROR THOSE 
MAGIC HOURS 


AT ROMANTIC 


Baa 


High above Charlotte Amalie har- 
bor, the Caribbean’s most colorful 
hotel new hilltop salt-water 
swimming pool or water sports at 
the Beach Club. Tennis courts, 
terrace luncheon and cocktails. . . 
America’s favorite entrees with 
subtle West Indian dishes. All 
rooms are air conditioned. 

New Beach Club cabanas 
complete new bar and dining area 
right on the mile-long beach. 





Bluebeard's Castle color folder 
from your Travel Agent or 
Wm. P, Wolfe Org., Representatives 
Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Miami - New York 
Philadelphia - Montreal - Toronto 





YOU’LL LOVE THE ELEGANT INFORMALITY OF 


Nassau’s 


MOST DISTINGUISHED OCEANFRONT RESORT. *_ 


5 i a oe 
am, “ 


Vacation luxury awaits you in the royal Bahama fashion... 
putting greens with nearby course... 
world’s finest fishing, expert guides... 
prompt but unobtrusive service and superb cuisine. 
Modified American Plan from $45 two persons double occupancy. 


just steps away... 


See your Travel Agent or call our representatives: 
ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., New York »* MU 2-4300 
Chicago * Washington * Boston « Toronto 
For colorful brochure write: 131 Security Trust Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 
Lindsey Hopkins, President * Helmut Chiettini, Manager 


(Bahamas) 


at 








a: 


pool and surf 


West Coast: GLEN W. FAWCETT, Inc. 
Los Angeles » San Francisco * Seattle 
Dallas * Portland * San Diego » Vancouver 





Mexico 


Connecticut 











GENEVA (switzertano) HOTEL DE LA PAIX 





oa ally located on Genevalake front. Maximumcomfort—Char 
reciated by American Visitors. 


ecor — Parking—Highly 











Puerto Rico 











SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO >U.S.A. 


Look at the sun beckoning a dip 
in ocean or pool. . . the moon 
whispering romance. Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
or honeymoon... sandy beaches, 
private balconies, air-conditioned 
rooms and the smart Club Caribe. 
Seventeen exciting acres in San 
Juan... all yours to enjoy! 
EUROPEAN PLAN 

Singles from $20. Doubles from $25. 
RESERVATIONS—See your Travel Agent, 


or call Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
Office—LOngacre 3-6900 in N.Y.¢ 
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22 CASA DE PIEDRA 


CUERNAVACA, MEXICO 
Small luxurious resort hotel. Spacious grounds. 
Famous cuisine. Fresh-water swimming pool 
Golf, riding, water skiing nearby. Travel Agents 
or write Mrs. Rosa T. de Haden, Owner-Mgr. 


The Garden of Eden Resort Hotel 


Intimate jungle fun in Mexico. American comfort and 
health safeguards. Swimming, dancing, trips in region 
Personal attention by owners! Wonderful, safe food. Res 
ervations or information write Aptdo. 219, Cordoba, 
Veracruz, Mexico, or Consult Your Travel Service 


City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA - 


features large luxurious 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 


in the very heart of New York 


Overlooking Central Park on 

the finest boulevard in N.Y. C. 
Every hotel room newly decorated, 
luxuriously furnished, with bath, 
radio and TV. Continental 
cuisine. 100% air-conditioned. 
Singles $9.50 to $15 - Doubles $15 to $23 


Special Family Plan: No charge for 
f| children under 14 when shar- 
} ing room with parents. 
"Teletype NY 1-3949 + Phone 
ro CI 7-7000+ Write for 
m3. Booklet HM. Or see 
= your Travel Agent. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N.Y. 
Hotel Seymour Just Off Fifth Avenue 


50 West 45 Street, New York City. Fifth Ave. shops, Radio 
City & Theatre District. Grill & Cocktail Lounge. Huge 1, 
2, 3 rm suites & immense closets AA-recom mended. 
RCA TV & air- cond. See your travel agent or wire, phone 


Miss Squire MU 2-5940. 
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Pennsylvania 





* 
The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
‘The Place They Told You About "’—for newlyweds only. 
Your own secluded cottage, meals at the Homestead, lots 
to do but no planned program. Write, mentioning dates, 
for unique picture story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 
Darter: . , 

Perfect Honeymoon.” Box 175, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 








The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms priv ate bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ored. Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500. Open All Year. 
Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 


New Hampshire 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Foremost mountain ski lodge for the best skiers or re cre- 
ational winter vacationers. Near Wildcat gondola lift in 
White Mountain National Forest. Superb lodgings and 
good food with a tradition in hospitality. 


R. P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 














Massachusetts 
The Northfield 
Snow sports at the door; Skating, Tobogganing. Portable 


ski tow. Easy driving distance to excellent ski lifts. C amp- 
fire picnics. Warm rooms. $12-$18 day inc. hearty meals. 
Near Northfield Schools. Open all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 


California 








Hovthern Californias 









BEAUTIFUL REDWOODS | 





i 4 DELIGHTFUL HOURS 


Best of your memories of that 1961 
vacation will be the breathtaking 
beauty of 


ENCHANTING HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Ar 





Points of Interest Folder 

Fishing Map and Guide 
Resources of Humboldt County 
Have Fun in the Redwood Parks 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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Oceanfront, 1/3 mile beach. Air y r . 


conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


imerald Beach, 
NASSAU Elotelss 


BAHAMAS 
A te oc La ore 


TWIN LAKES LODGE 
PLAY GOLF ALL WINTER-Green Fees $2.50. 
A complete Dude Ranch 5 minutes from center of Las Vegas— 
Most extensive riding stables in the west—weekly rodeos— 
Excellent fishing at the Lodge, adjacent to Lake Mead ani Col- 
orado River. Relaxed living surrounded by trees, lakes and 
waterfalls only minutes from exciting Las Vegas Strip. Kitchen- 
ettes, fireplaces, suites from $48 weekly. Holiday Rendezvous 

for Clubs and Tours. Request Brochure. 
TWIN LAKES LODGE 
Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevada, Orchard 8-2002 














Tennessee 





. 
Lake Chickamauga Resort 
All new, 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Olympic 
pool, golf privileges, comple te marina, club, 2 miles shore 
line, 110 acres on Lake Chickamauga. In sight Civil War 
battlefields. Open all year. Write for free brochure. 
‘Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141,Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New Jersey 















Cherry HP Suc 


P.O. Box 299 « Haddonfield, N. J. 
216 air-conditioned rooms, decorated 
by Dorothy Draper, and just 5 minutes 
from NJ Tpk. Exit 4. Glamorous Res- 
taurant and Cocktail Lounge, parking 
for 600 cars. Ideal stopping place 
for business in Philadelphia area 
or en route to Southland. 

Write for new color brochure 
F. R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mer. 













Marlborough-Blenheim 

On the Boardwalk. One of America’s most famous resort ho- 
tels. Ocean-front sundecks, complimentary entertainment, 
exc. cuisine. Ice rink. Inclusive Vacation Plan—special 
rates. Brochure. Ph. AC 5-1211, in N.Y., MU 2-4849 
Ownership management. seated White & Sons, Ltd. 
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NEXT MONTH 


To celebrate our fifteenth anniversary the March 
issue offers an unusually generous and varied 
sampler of the Worlds of HOLIDAY. The range 
is from Dallas to Nigeria, from Khrushchev to José 
Ferrer. 

In a moving account of THE DAY THE CIVIL WAR 
BEGAN, Bruce Catton ponders the eerie calm that 
pervaded the nation on the history-shaking first 
day of the long conflict. Peter Lyon pulls into focus 
the broad, inspiring goals of UNESCO, and Maurice 
Edelman concludes his perceptive portrait of 
Russia’s NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV. 

Moving on to other worlds, we take an inspir- 
ing trip up THE THAMES with V. S. Pritchett, race 
through a LIGHTNING GUIDE TO GIBRALTAR with J. 
Bryan, Ill, and follow Alex Atkinson in his reckless 
whimsey as he rides BY ROCKING CHAIR ACROSS 
FRANCE, to launch a new series of stay-at-home 
travelogues. 

John Steinbeck plumbs the gulf between himself 
and his sons with a warm CONVERSATION AT SAG 
HARBOR, Stephen Birmingham analyzes Success as 
he looks over MANHATTAN’S BRIGHT YOUNG MEN 
and, as a respite from winter, Slim Aarons offers 
photographs of balmy ELEUTHERA in the Bahamas. 

ST. AUGUSTINE wears its age with grace in a 
likeness by Benedict Thielen, perfection in foreign 
languages eludes a despairing Aubrey Menen in 
PARTY OF ONE, the entertainment world receives 
some jolts in A CAPSULE HISTORY OF THE MOVIES by 
John D. Weaver. 

The world of nature is presented by J. C. Furnas 
in a fascinating HANDBOOK OF TREES, Charlton 
Ogpburn takes us out DINING IN WASHINGTON and, 
for a look at another of THE MOST FASHIONABLE 


WOMEN, we visit Dallas. 
THE EDITORS 
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YOU TOO 
WILL ENJOY 
LIVING 
OUTDOORS 


IN WARM & 
DRY 
SUNNY 





ARIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 





yogous 


Picnic in the golden sunshine! Breathe the fresh clean air! 

Ride desert trails that wind through canyons of giant saguaro 
cactus and blooming Yucca trees! Swimming, golfing, deep-sea 
fishing in old Mexico, or lazing on sunny patios . . . it’s 

always outdoor playtime in warm, friendly Tucson. 

Forget winter! Come live outdoors in the sun! That “relaxed 
feeling” is so delightful, you‘ll come back for more! 
Comfortable accommodations within every budget. 






free colorful booklet — where to stay . . . what to see and do, write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 6005-E Pueblo, Tueson, Arizona 
r ; - (for special convention information, write Dept. C) 


western gateway to Mexico 


| BLISTIK 


ANTIBIOTIC LIP BALM. 








SORE? 
TIRED ? 
IRRITATED ? 


Dry, Sere, Chapped Lips 
RELIEF TWIST TYPE, PLASTIC CASE 
BY THE MAKERS OF “ALISTEX” 





PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 


Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


You’ll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholl’s 
soothing, medicated Foot Powder cools, 
refreshes and relieves foot discomforts. It 
is the perfect way to daily foot hygiene for 
the whole family. Absorbs perspiration . . . 
helps keep feet dry . . . aids in preventing 
infection of Athlete’s Foot and neutralizes 
foot odor. Also eases irritating friction of new 
or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ 
Stores. 15¢, 40¢ Can. Large 75¢ 
Economy Size. Try it! 





Ever float through an 
Enchanted Garden.. 







-- Now Also.~ as 
Dr. Scholl’s SPRAY \"s 
Foot Powder $1.25 


D© Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 






.YOU CAN IN 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Drift in a native-poled boat down a black plantation 
river... reflecting the beauty of thousands of aza- 
leas, camellias, iris and daffodils. Tour a formal , 
English garden complete with swans. See the Chi- 
nese Rice Mill and exotic trees of an Oriental gar- 
den. Whatever your favorite garden— you'll find 
it blooming from November on—in South Carolina! 












SPECIAL HOLIDAY 
SECTIONS 


The Holiday Shopper .. . 146, 147 


Places-to-Stay 
Directory ... 156, 157, 158 


Holiday School and 
Camp Directory ....... 28 eee ny Fete ers err 





FREE! Colorful illustrated folders showing 
complete tours with lodgings and directions. 
South Carolina State Development Board, 
Box 927-H, Columbia, S. C. 


Tours—Cruises— 
Travel Services . . . 150-153 | | city 
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FREE 


COLORSLIDE 
PROJECTOR 


with a one-year 
Charter Subscription to a 


PANORAMA COLORSLIDE 
PROGRAM 


This amazing electric Colorslide Projector 
is specially designed to show the single- 
frame 35mm Panorama Colorslides. It pro- 
jects large, brilliant, full-color images just 
a few feet from where you sit. 
It is so simple and safe that 
even a child can operate it. 
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LET CHARLES BOYER, VINCENT PRICE 
OR WALTER CRONKITE START 

YOUR FAMILY ON THRILLING 

MONTHLY ADVENTURES LIKE THESE... 


Here is a fascinating opportunity to widen your family’s 
horizons to a degree you never dreamed possible . . . 
in an extraordinary new dimension that turns the pur- 
suit of knowledge into exciting, shared living color and 
sound adventures at home! Panorama Colorslide Pro- 
grams will thrill and entertain you with their brilliant 
color, realism, sweeping scope — the matchless sense 
of actually “being there.” 

Upon subscribing to any of the four Panorama 
Colorslide Programs, you receive, as a FREE intro- 
ductory gift, an electric Colorslide Projector — the re- 
sults of years of research! 

Then each month thereafter, for as long as you re- 
main a subscriber, you will receive 32 colorslides which 
capture the excitement and drama of a thrilling real 
life experience, plus a long-playing record keyed to the 
slides, narrated by Charles Boyer, Edward R. Murrow, 
Arthur Godfrey, Vincent Price, Burgess Meredith, Wal- 
ter Cronkite, Basil Rathbone, or some equally distin- 
guished commentator. You also receive each month a 
handsomely illustrated, hard-bound guidebook, written 
by an expert, which will add authoritative knowledge 
to the exciting adventures you and your family will 
share. Each fascinating monthly adventure is available 
through the miracle of Panorama for only $3.98. 

You may enroll as a Charter Subscriber in the pro- 
gram of your choice: Travel, Nature and Science, Art, or 
the special Combined Omnibus Program. The Projector, 
Colorslides, Record and Guidebook will be sent to you, 
for 10 days free examination, before you pay a penny 
or even decide to subscribe. Mail the coupon today! 








YOU ARE THERE ... in Paris 
with Charles Boyer, strolling 
up the Champs Elysées to- 
ward the Arc de Triomphe! 





YOU ARE THERE... with 
Walter Cronkite, as renowned 
scientists take you on a fabu- 
lous expedition searching for 
dinosaurs! 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN: 





YOU ARE THERE... in the 
Louvre Museum, with Vincent 
Price, as Germain Bazin, the 
Curator-in-Chief, shows you 
his most beautiful paintings! 


These Programs provide a lasting foundation in the 
wonders of our natural and cultural heritage that will 
prove invaluable in school and later life. 
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AY COLORSLIDE PROGRAMS | 2 service of Columbia Record Club ! 
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SEE IT— 


ENROLL IN ANY OF THESE FASCINATING PROGRAMS 


TRAVEL Each month a famous 
commentator takes 
you and your family to another 
fascinating foreign land. Among 
the trips planned are: U.S.S.R., 
Italy, Greece, India, Hawaii, Mex- 
ico, England and many others. 
You visit famous cities, palaces, 
ancient ruins . . . explore out-of- 
the-way corners few tourists ever 
get to see... gain an understand- 
ing of people and places that only 
a world cruise could duplicate. 


YOUR FIRST VISIT IS TO 
FRANCE—WITH CHARLES BOYER 


From the bohemian 
charm of Montmartre 
to the magnificence of 
Notre Dame and 
Mont Saint Michel... 
Charles Boyer makes 
clear why this excit- 
ing nation is ac- 
claimed ‘‘La Belle 
France”! 


Also A Special | OMNIBUS | Program 


SEND NO MONEY — Mail 10-Day Trial Offer Co 


Only A Limited Number of Charter Subscriptions Are Available — Act Now! 





with Panorama Colorslides 


Each month you receive 
32 brilliant, full-color 
slides which take you on a 
different tour or adventure. 
They are mounted in series, 
which permits them to be 
shown in the correct se- 
quence by your projector. 





HEAR IT — 
with Long-playing Records 


Each month you receive 
a7” long-playing 33% rpm 
record on which your 
guide takes you on your 
monthly colorslide tour or 
adventure, with appropri- 
ate sounds and music in 
the background. 


Each month, a dis- 

ART tinguished art author- 
ity and the curator of a great art 
museum, bring into your home the 
museum’s 32 most beautiful paint- 
ings, on magnificent colorslides. 
You will visit the Prado in Ma- 
drid, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, the Pitti Palace 
in Florence — and many other fa- 
mous art centers! The ‘‘mystery”’ 
of art vanishes and you enter a new 
world of art appreciation. 


YOUR FIRST TOUR IS OF THE 
LOUVRE—WITH VINCENT PRICE 
Vincent Price and 
Curator-in-Chief Ger- 
main Bazin point out 
the highlights of style ay 
and technique in 
paintings by Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Titian, 
Da Vinci, Goya, El 
Greco and many 
others, 






4 


This Plan will send you a unit from a different Program 
each month: one month Travel, the next month Art, then 
Nature and Science, then Travel again, and so forth. 





! PANORAMA COLORSLIDE PROGRAMS — Dept. 711B 
la service of Columbia Record Club 
| 111 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


| Please send me my FREE Panorama Colorslide Projector and first adventure 
— consisting of 32 Colorslides, long-playing Record and Guidebook of the 
| Program I have checked at the right. I will either return these items within 
| 10 days or I will remit to you $3.98 for the Colorslides, Record and Guide- 
book, and you may enroll me as a Charter Subscriber to the Panorama Color- 
j slide Program I have selected. As a Charter Subscriber, my only obligation 
will be to accept a new adventure each month during the forthcoming year — 
each consisting of 32 Colorslides, Record and Guidebook—all for only $3.98 
| per month, plus a small mailing and handling charge. (A small charge is 


added to your first bill to cover projector shipping expense.) 


(NOTE: a continuing series of monthly adventures is planned — you may re- 
main a subscriber for as long as you wish or terminate at any time after the 


1 first year.) 
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(please print) 


J ADDRESS.............--.-ssee esses seen eee eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeneeens 
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HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 
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IN CANADA only the Travel Program is currently available, $1.00 higher. 
Write to 1115 Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario. j 
(STE cera) army omen, Say Na eM Soe SR ERE ER Ne ESTE Serco! SEA ARO RR ASG EES SI ER eee ees i RR OE RS COREY SE 
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TRAVEL, NATURE & SCIENCE, ART 
aa Lae A dlale mOxel(o)ar-lalem—veolelare 


with CHARLES BOYER, EDWARD R. MURROW, ARTHUR GODFREY, VINCENT PRICE, 
WALTER CRONKITE, BURGESS MEREDITH, BASIL RATHBONE as your guides! 

















READ ABOUT IT— 
with Panorama Guidebooks 


Each month you receive 
a large (8'2” x 11%”) il- 
lustrated guidebook for 
your library. Written by 
an outstanding authority, 
each contains fascinating 
information about that 
month’s subject. 















NATURE and SCIENCE 


Each month, your family will join 
a famous narrator and renowned 
scientists to take a rocket trip to J 
the moon, cruise in an atomic sub- 
marine, fire a Polaris missile, live 
with a band of Navajo Indians, 
search for incredible prehistori¢ 
monsters and tiny submicroscopi¢ 
Organisms! Through these color+ 
Slide adventures, education comes 
alive as fun for the whole family, 


YOUR FIRST ADVENTURE: 
“DIGGING FOR DINOSAURS” 
WITH WALTER CRONKITE 


You track down the 
fossil of a mighty 
dinosaur, meet the 
fiercest killer of all 
time, discover traces 
of a titanic battle of 
the past, see the earth 
as it was 100,000,000 
years ago! 
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pon Today 


PLEASE CHECK 
PROGRAM OF 
YOUR CHOICE 

TRAVEL PROGRAM 


NATURE & SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


ART PROGRAM 


COMBINED 
OMNIBUS PROGRAM 


Goo 8 el 


( Panorama Projection | } 
Screen (optional). If 

you have neither a screen | 

nor a white wall for show- 

ing the slides, you may 

have a 31” x 24” projection 

screen, with smooth, matte- ] 

white surface for maximum | 

image sharpness. It’s a 

$5.50 value — yours for | 


12 | oniy $2.00 (plus mailing 





charge) if you check this 
box. 
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©1961 VOLKSWAGENWERK AG 


In 1949 we sold 2 Volkswagens in the U.S.A. 


What a kidding the owners of those two 
Volkswagens must have taken. 

But they had something to sustain them. 

32 miles to the gallon. An engine in the 
rear that carried them (and their stranded 
neighbors) up icy hills. An air-cooled en- 
gine that never boiled over or froze. 


They fiercely defended the beetie shape 


against a thousand jokes, and saw it be- 
come a beloved classic. 

And finally, they had the sweet satisfac- 
tion of seeing one kidder after another turn 
up with a new Volkswagen of his own! 

We think our two ‘49ers would get a kick 
out of knowing how many Americans bought 
a Volkswagen in 1960. Around 185,000 (in- 





cluding station wagons and trucks). That's 
23% more than in ‘59, 

And if they still own those 12 year old 

VWs, they can drive into any Volkswagen 

dealer in the U. S. and find re- 
placement parts on hand. 

The VW is still basically the 

same. But people have changed. 














THE SS PRESIDENT WILSON OFF DIAMOND HEAD, HONOLULU 


ENT WILSC 


Sailing to the Orient July 23 


— moonlit evening you could be 
aboard this great President Liner. You 


could glide past Diamond Head in the soft 
Pacific twilight. You could drop anchor in 
Honolulu—then follow the sun to Yoko- 
hama and Manila, Hong Kong and Kobe. 

And every mile of the way, your ship 
offers you the last word in seagoing luxury. 
Things to do? Take your pick of a dip in 


the pool, deck tennis, the latest movie, a 
fancy dress ball, dancing by moonlight. 
Accommodations? Typical First Class state- 
rooms come with private bath, telephone, 
and round-the-clock room service. Fares? 
Round trip from $1417, one way to Japan 
from $625. For complete information, see 
your Travel Agent, or write American 
President Lines, Dept. F, San Francisco. 


Other 1961 Cruises to the Orient 


. June 16 
June 28 
. Aug. 2 
Aug. 13 
. Sept. 5 


SS PRESIDENT HOOVER. . 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND , 
SS PRESIDENT HOOVER... 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND , 
SS PRESIDENT WILSON... 
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TWICE MONTHLY A GREAT PRESIDENT LINER SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO THE ORIENT 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES’ OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE © PORTLAND @ NEW ¥ 


YRK @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO © WASHINGTON, 0.C. © HONOLULU 





